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Statement No. Y 


. Column 2 Ghrand TotaL 












for 1,614. 


read 1,416. 



II 



l» 



II 



II 



Column 11 cultivation irrigated hy wells in Mahonah, 
for 4,764. read 4,704. 

Column 12 cultivation irrigated hy ponds in Mohan- Aura s^ 
for 22,614. read 22,654. 

Column 14 total cultivation of Mallihahad. 
for 7,973. read 70,973. 

Column 32 Percentage of 2nd class soil in Mallihahad. 
for 6*6. read 6 06. 
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Statement No. V. Column 37 Summartf Settlement denutnd on Detca, 

for 1,86,935. read 1,05,935. 

,j Column 46 revised demand on Dewa. 

for 1,52,032. read 1.52,031. 

Statement No. XL In body of Statement, 

for Mohan. read M'thona. 

J, Total of rents of tenants with right. t of occvpavcy in Tahtil Kursi- 

for 2,041. read 6,341. 

and in Grand Total. 
, for 1,948 road 19,178. 




To 



Sir, 



H. H. BUTTS, EsQciBE, 

Offg. Settlement Officer, 

Lucknow. 

THE COMMISSIONER, 

LuoKNow Division. 
Dated Lucknow, tlie 24th April 1871. 



I have the honour to announce the completion of the 
. settlement of the Lucknow district, and 

re minary. ^ submit Eiy report thereon, together 

■with the prescribed statements and other statistical returns ; 
but I will, at the outset, express my regret that it has not 
fallen into abler hands, and that the distinguished officers who 
have in reality effected the settlement are unable to report 
the result of their own labours. 

2. When I took charge, in August 1869, the survey, 
, , ^ assessments, and the enquiry into the 

PtogWM of (ettiement up , p ,\ , 2 c^i. i i j 

to Angnst 1869. tenures of the greater part of the landed 

property of the district, had been com- 
pleted. It remained only to finish the judicial portion of the 
settlement, to complete and fair out the records, and to hand 
them over to the district authorities. 

3. This has now been done, and I trust to be able to 
show that the value of the whole work 
is commensurate with the money and 

labour that has been bestowed upon it ; that the interests of 
the Government have been carefully considered in fixing the 
land revenue, while regard has been had to the welfare and 
happiness of the people who are so greatly aflFected by it. 

True it i 



lb commeDBurate Tslue. 




that the Government does not interfere 

with rents or cultivators, but it demands 

its share of the rental from the landlord 

of the soil ; and, so sure as the demand is too heavily fixed, 



lU effect upon reals. 
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will he turn upon his tenants to pay an amount of rent which 
omniscient authority has declared that the land can yield. 
The Thdkur and the Brahman may escape, but the remaining 
classes — ^the labourers of the soil, without traditional privi- 
leges, without resources, and without ambition, who cling to 
the soil as aflfording them the only visible means of support — 
are not spared. ft is these classes that largely make up the 
population, and it depends upon the forbearance of the land- 
lord whether their life is to be one of comfort or one of want 
and poverty. 

5. With these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed at 
c # ^, . once to relate all the settlement opera- 

operations. tious that havo taken place, and to 

exhibit the district, so far as I can, in its 
revenue aspect. The account will necessarily comprehend, in 
addition to the survey and assessment, a description of the 
district, its population and agricultural produce, and, not least 
in importance, its landed teSores which deten^une how that 
produce is to be divided. 

6. The report has been accordingly divided into the 
following parts :- 

Part /. — Showing survey and assessment. 

Part II. — Giving description and statistics of the District. 

Part III. — Giving an account of soils, agriculture, culti- 
vators, landlords and tenures. 

Panrt IV. — Accounts of the parganahs composing the 
District. 

Part V. — Shewing judicial work, and number of cases 
decided. 

Part VI— The Settlement records, and cost of Settle- 
ment. 

Appendix I. — A report on the recent survey of the city, 
with a short history. 

Appendix II.— A history of the principal families in the 
district. 

Appendix 1/7.— List of Statements submitted with 
Report. 
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PART I. 



8UEVEI AND ASSESSMENT. 



I iecnrod by 



1. The demarcation of villages was commenced in Feb- 

DeoMmition and .ur«j ruary 1862, by Mr. Kavanagh, and the 
efnlUgM. khasrah survey was put in hand sliortly 

afterwards. It was completed at the end of the cold season 
of 1863-64. The work was put under the charge of Captain 
Boulderson, at present Settlement Officer of Kheree. 

2. It ia unnecessary, I think, to give an account of an 
operation well known to all, but it will 
not be amiss to draw attention to the 
quantity and variety of the information 

Becured by it, in order to appreciate the labour bestowed on, 
and the care and skill requisite in conducting it. 

It is impossible to overrate its importance, for it ig de- 
signed, not only to show the whole area of the district with its 
cultivated, culturable and barren portions, but to give a topo- 
graphical map of every village, with the size of every field, and 
an account of its soil and produce ; and, lastly, population and 
irrigation statistics with astatementof ploughs andplough cattle. 

It ia to an accurate record of this, that the settlement 
officer must trust, and if an incorrect return ia given, the 
work is worse than useless. 

3. The assessing officer cannot march from field to field 
and calculate the assets of each, but he 

lt.a>o to t!io Bssegiiog trusts that the survey.which has preceded 
him, will tell him of the variety and 
extent of the different classes of soil, the amount of irrigated 
land, and the various kinds of produce, a statement of the po- 
pulation and number and description of castes. Given all 
these ingredients, with the result of his own observation and 
enquiries, he trusts to arrive at equitable results. But it is a 

E that requires infinite vif;ilance and care. 
. The staff of native officials employed is unscientific and 
, , _ , , irresponsible. It remains with the super- 
Vising officer to watch and check their 
a. (1.) For all the different kinds of soil, that they 
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have been correctly classified ; (2.) for the goind or regularly 
manured land, that the boundary line between it and remain- 
ing lands of the village has been accurately marked ; (3.) for 
the irrigated land, that all available sources have been noted, 
and that well irrigation aiid jhll or tank irrigation has been 
carefuUy distinguished. Nothing is more important than 
this last, for with jhll irrigation, the element of uncertainty 
at once steps in. 

5. At best, irrigation is often ascertained with difficulty, 

The measuring party comes early into 
DifficuitiM of ettimBtiiig i}^q villasfe, or perhaps, too late : irrigfa- 

amouut of irrigation. . . « ^ \ .S i /• • i -i 

tion has not yet begun, or traces of it have 
ceased. The irrigability of any field may be evident, but a 
sufficient percentage of irrigation may have already been noted. 

That all these different branches of the work were con- 
ducted with accurate care and skill, has been borne testimony 
to by the different assessing officers. 

6. But sufficient test of its correctness exists in a con- 

parison with it of the areas shown by 
the revenue survey. 

This survey was conducted by a separate establishment, 
with all its officers scientifically trained for the work. 

7. The result of both measurements is exhibited in 

No. 1 of the statements appended to this 
Differences in area shown report. The difference between the total 

by the two surveys. -^ i t_ t_ xi x t_ j 

^ areas made by both these surveys does 

not amount to more than 1*06 per cent. 

For the cultivated lands, there is little appreciable dif- 
ference, for it amounts to only 1*4 per 

Of ^**^w^' ^®^*' ^^* ^^^ ^^ culturable and barren, 

the differences are greater ; that for the 
former, returned by the revenue survey, falling short by 50 
per cent, of the extent given by the khasrah survey, while 

the barren land exceeds it by the same 

Of barren. , . •' 

proportion. 

8. Mr. Capper, who was then Settlement Officer, explain- 
ed this in his Annual Report for 1863-64. 
Causes for the difference. He Said, "that it was caused by the 

** greater strictness in the classification 
" of soils by the Settlement Department ; that while, on the 
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" one tand, the Settlement Department endeavoured to enter 
' all lands fairly culturable with ordinary attention as such, 
" the tendency of the revenue authorities, on the other hand, 
■' was to plot out first the fields actually cultivated, then to 
' mark out those obviously cultivated in some not distant 
' former year as culturable, and to leave the whole balance 
* as waste." 

9. 



Difflcalli« in eatiiDating 
iMtween bomn uid cultur- 



To discriminate between culturable and barren land 
requires much care and attention. A 
casual glance at an unfavourable time of 
the year and a slight saline efflorescence 
on the soil may serve to condemn whole 
tracts, and undoubtedly, numberless plots had been so con- 
demned. But white patches of this land, mar as it is called, 
is visible on many a cultivated field, and in good years, that 
is years of abundant rains, a large extent of this apparently 
unculturable land can be brought under the plough. 

The nature of the culturable land situated in such tracts 
will undergo further remarks. 

10. The district was assessed, for the most part, by 

Mr. Maconochie, now Settlement Officer 

Offi«n who asicued. c i~i i i j i i i 

ot Gondab, though one parganah was 

assessed by Mr. Capper, at present Commissioner of Roy 

Bareilly Division. 



11. 

DiffianltiM of 



On the difficulties of assessments I need not dilate. 
They are sufficiently known to the ini- 
tiated ; by others they ■will be readily 
appreciated. Much is left to the Settlement Officer's own dis- 
cretion and sagacity, aJid every Officer has his own method of 
discovering assets, " quot homines tot sententiai" ; but, with all 
done and tried, he often finds it difficult to satisfy himself, and 
to feel that he has steered a safe course between the confiict- 
' ing interests of Government and the farmer. 

12. The interests of both are directly opposed ; and, in 
short, the farmer is at war with the Go- 

e Curmer and bia assets. , n i n n iii • 

vernment. oo long as the Settlement 
Officer is near his village, his assets are at issue. If he does 
not falsify, he suppresses. It is the business of the superior 
lord of the soil to make out the whole account against him, 
' and the less he knows about it the better for him. 
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Want of knowledge is loss of power, and the farmer will 
not supply any if he can help it, or aid in forging a weapon 
that may be used against himself. Moreover, the farmer is 
not a sanmiine creature. He sees the fatal effect of a bli&fht- 
ing wind or a withering drought upon his crops, and he rick- 
ons nothing of the revivifying powers of nature. He sees his 
field producing ten bushels when it should produce fifteen, and, 
therefore, when he speaks to you, he extenuates and hides. 
The greatest out-turn may represent his hopes, but the least 
represents his fears and he wnl not tell you his hopes ; and 
further, he is superstitious, and does does not like to speculate on 
the much or the little that Providence has designed for him. 

13 The Settlement Officer, then, has hard work of it, and 

probably has no farmmg experience of 

^Settlement Officer', re- ^is OWn to fall back OU. He doCS UOt kuOW 

the actual powers of the soil. He gath- 
ers results, whether they be in kind or in money, and he appUes 
all the influences that he knows have effect on these results, and 
then he generalizes, but, " dolus latet in generalibus'^ and by 
enquiries he reduces the deceit to the lowest point he can. 

14. I will try and explain the principles held by both 
Prinoipiet employed in the the officers I havo named, in making 

aaaeMment oi the district. their aSSeSSments. 

Mr. Capper expressed the great difficulty there was in 
making a field-to-field assessment. He said, "as to the means of 
" ascertaining the gross retal, I have heard much and thought 
*' much of the various plans obtaining with other Settlement 
*' Officers, and am inclined to think that no Officer has time, 
'' and few knowledge, sufficient to make a field-to-field assess- 
" ment. The amins' returns being found generally correct, the 
" officer, by visiting the village, is able roughly to classify them 
without himself doing over again the work already done for 
« him by an expensive machinery.'* 

15. He then referred to the difficulty of finding the rent 
^ of a particular field at all ; for that the 

engagement made with a cultivator, as a 

rule, referred to a man's entire holding ; and continued, " I 

« " think it easy to strike a rough average, 

" according to the classes of soil, on the 
*' area of each village in the choky when the causes of any 
^' great discrepancy can be separately enquired into, and errors 



it 
it 



corrected or the village be removed to a more appropriate 
Aueta obtained from dif- chak. The discrepancy mentioned ■will 
fcr«nt Bourco*. be that between the assets found by 

his average rates on the varioas classes of suil, and that given 
by the jamdbandis of previous yeai-s and the hakikat jamdg 
of the kdniingo's office. Mr. Capper laid great stress on such 
eetimates, wluch, he said, " were more valuable and reliable 
" than the opinion of a chance amin, or the estimate of a 
•' European officer, who, however willing, has certainly not 
" passed much of his lifetime in estimating the value of crops 
" standing on a foreign soil, or in accurately determining the 
•• productive powers of various soils, or the nutritious powers 
" of various waters." 

16. It will be seen that Mr. Capper's system seems to 

have been the application of certain rates, 
appo e ij . -which he would find by experience, to 

the various soils returned by the amins, and a comparison of 
the estimated assets thus procured with fore-obtained returns 
of the village. Mr. Capper may have modified or strengthened 
his principles after an application of them. After assessing 
the parganah of Kdkori, he was obliged to take leave for 
Europe, and the remainder of the district was assessed by 
Mr. Maconochie. 

17. The skilful method pursued by this officer in analyz- 
„ „ , . , ing the holdings of the different classes 

or cultivators is probably well-known, 
I but which, since it concerns the assessment of this district, I 
[ liave no hesitation in giving again. 

18. Both officers disputed, apparently, the existence of 

a natural average rate — that is, a general 
Torogora a, ^^^^ which the farmers and landlords 

I would, primd facie, apply, and which they could tell you of, 
and which would vary with the nature of the soil, or the 
I position of the land in the village — and both saw the impossi- 
[ bility of persuading the owners to give you accurate assets. 
J But, while Mr, Capper checked the villege returns by his 
L knowledge of a general average rate, Mr. Maconochie went to 
[ the rents and made them supply the knowledge he wanted^ 
' and the plan was simple and feasible, and deserved success. 

19. But, from what experience I have gathered, I am 
_ . , , inclined to think that some idea of a 

Eiutauce of rates. 1 1 . » ■ . t-i . ■ 

natural rate aoea exist. Kent la not a 
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haphazard thing that is guessed at, or drawn by lot. When 
the farmer first fixes his rent, he knows his land and . what it 
ought to yield, and it is only the subsequent treatment of the 
land that puts it above rates. A kurml gets a dry bit of land 
and digs a well and makes of it a garden, and thrives, and the 
landlord steps in and demands a share. Such a field has ac- 
quired an adventitious value due to capital and labour, 
while another of land equally good, has acquired nothing but 
what nature has freely supplied. The servant who held it has 
buried kaa talent in a napHn. 

20. There may be no rates, but the farmer and the 
, „ . , cultivator talk in rates. So much a 

Oenenu allaaion to rates. 1/ i /* ii 1 -1 ii_ m 

bfgha for the land near the village, so 
much for the land far,ther off. This hdr will produce Re. 1 
per bfgha, that hdr oidy four annas. Kdchhidna lands are al- 
ways treated to a rate. Brahmans and Thdkurs are generally 
rated with reference to their caste. 

21. In observing a uniformity in the rates, I have always 

£aus of ntes. ^®®^ referred to the position of the land 

in the village with respect to the home- 
stead, and this probably lies at the bottom of all rents, which 
are modified chiefly by the caste of the cultivators, and the 
lengths to which the landlords may wish or dare to go. 

22. I think Mr. Maconochie's plan most simple, and if, 
BeiiabUitj of returned in all casos, the rent of Certain lands in 

^^^' the village was a measure of the value 

of the rest, that it could not fail to command success ; for, as 
a rule, I believe that true returns are given relating to money 
rents, though often much of the land is returned at nominal 
rates, from the inclusion of it in his sir by the zaminddr, or in 
the Brahmans' mu'dfi holdings, and much of it again is re- 
turned as paying rents in kind. 

23. It is to lands of the latter 
Bat^f lands. class that any deduced rent-rate has to 

be applied with care. 

For there are, in most villages, more or less extensive 
according as the custom of payment of rent in kind prevails^ 
large tracts of outlying unirrigable lands where land is held 
on payments in kind. The extent of the land thus held is too 
appreciable to merit any but careful treatment. They are 
bad lands — ^while in some years thev pay, in others they fail 
altogether— they are held by pdhlkdshts, who throw them 
into the rest of tiieir holdings oa the chance of their turning out 
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I well. And no leas care is required for the zaminddre' *fr, 
Bfrof wmi'ndira- and Brahmaii's rent-free land. The for- 

Mu'ifi iftnda of BrahinanB. mgj. cannot be treated as cultivators and 
the Brahmans must be treated with favour, or the settlement 
may break down, though it should not. I have known a 
case where the jamA fell somewhat high, perhaps, but the 
zamlndAr let his goods and chattels be attached, and his 
groves be cut down, but he never touched the lands which 
his ancestors had given to the Brahmans. 

2i. I trust that I have done full justice to what I con- 
Kr. Maconocbie'i method ceive to be the sjstem of assessments, 
*» *""• that both these officers pursued. I will, 

however, state in Mr. Maconochie's own words the exact 
manner in which he meant to work his method in this dis- 
trict. 

25. They will be foimd in para. 50 of his Annual Report 
for 1865-66. I will quote at length: — 
" natural rents not being forthcoming, 
" some standard bad to be created, and this could only be 
" done in one or two ways — first, by creating a standard from 
" data suggested by the experience of one's-self and others 
" on whom reliance could be placed ; or, secondly, by deduc- 
" ing rates from average rents, the actual rents paid by the 
" average class of all the cultivators found in each village, for 
" all the various kinds of soil, and again from these determin- 
" ing average chak and parganah rates. 

"26. The first mode of forming my rates I rejected at 
BatMfann nverege renta " once. No officer has either the practi- 
••i«*ed. " cal experience, or could devote the 

•' time necessary to study the circumstances of each parganah 
*' sufficient to enable him to form an average rate without 
" reference to actual rents paid by the people themselves. 
" The information of those who have a practical acquaintance 
" with the village in a parganah is, no doubt, a valuable aid, 
" but I have ever found that even the most trustworthy men 
" are not to be depended upon entirely « » * * 
" By comparing one statement with another, much may be 
" done, but in the parganahs I have hitherto assessed, I have 
" not received much assistance. Small, independent zamfn- 
" ddrs will not speak, and I have met but few influential men 
" vhom I could trust, I have therefore, deduced my rates 



Jj 
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*' by a system which, taking the returns furnished by the 
^' landowners themselves as a basis, left me practically inde- 
" pendent of every one. 



27. " After dividing the parganah to be assessed into 
^, .^ ^. ' , , " convenient chaks, following as far as 

Clafismcation of lands. — . i. . . o 






possible natural divisions in soils and 
" capabilities generally, I divide the soil in each village into two 
main divisions ; I., tiie goind or fully manured soil ; II., the 
hdr or slightly manured and outlying land generally, sub- 
" dividing the hdr lands into ; 1, domat, which is usually consi- 
" dered the best class of land ; 2, matiy^ ; 3, bhtir. By this I get 
" four classes of soil which I again sub-divide into irrigated and 
'^ unirrigated. I do not attempt a minute sub-division ; for all 
" practical purposes, I have found this division sufficient * * ^^ 

28. " Having divided the soils I divide the holdings 
^1 i, ^. ^^ ij. " ^^o three classes. (1). Sir land and 

Classification of holdings. .- , j i i j . i ± i-t ^i• 

"land held at lower rents than culti- 
" vators' rents. (2). No rent of every description. (3). Land 
" held by mere tenants-at-will, giving the amount of land 
*^ and the rent paid by each class. 

29. " The average rate paid by the tenant-at-will I take 
-^ , ,. , , "as my village rate and from these vil- 

Deduotion of rates. ^-, i-r* , n i ^ -» 

lage rates it is easy to form chak and 
" parganah rates {i. e., by the simple process of addition.) By 
" these means, we deduce rates which experience has shown to 
" be, as a rule, quite as high as could be imposed, but which the 
" landowners cannot possibly object to, taken as they are from 
" their own papers. The only point which has to be guarded 
" against, is the landowners taking all the best land into their 
" sir and leaving only the second or third class lands in the 
" holdings of the cultivators, but this practically seldom oc- 
" curs, and, when it does, a remedy is very easily applicable. 

30. " Having deduced my rates, I proceed to check 
■ ** them by the capabilities of the village 

" or population, soils, irrigation, and fully 
*' manured land ; and, for this purpose, and also to enable me 
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"tfie more readily to compare one village with another, I 
" have the percentage of the population calculated out on one 
" hundred acres of cultivation. * * * I confess 
" to placing considerable reliance upon iheae percentages, and 
" I have always found that where they indicated a good village, 
" yet the rates were low, in the long run, it was proved that 
" the rents had been either concealed or purposely allowed to 
« fall off." 

31. The rest was then determined by a visit to the vil- 

lage, when all the modifications which the 
.^ttothett'^!""^ ''^ circumstances showed necessary were 

made. I have given this account in full, 
as it appears to me fair to show the exact method on which 
the district has been assessed. It may prove useful to the 
district authorities, and will no doubt be of advantage to others 
or future assessing officers. It is only by a comparison of 
systems that any scientific method can be evolved, and the 
greater prospect there is of eliminating error the greater the 
charge of hitting on the fair proportion due to the Govern- 
ment and doing justice to the zamiuddrs, 

32. I give here, also, a specimen of the form used by 
_ . , , , Mr. Maconochie for layiner out his facts. 

Bpedoien of form Died. ti. ■n ■ ■ . i i n. 

It wul give a more succmct and better 
description than any verbal explanation of mine, and it will be 
seen what a mass of information it contains. In glancing at 
that portion of the statement which contains the "nikfel," I 
need not explain that obtained from either "chak" or "village" 
rates. The method of deducing the latter rates has been 
explained. The former are merely the accumulated results of 
the averages of the village rates : — 

Mauza Bodhni, Parganah KursL 





a 




*«™bi.. 




T"" 


1,000. 


nnopl. 
tarmble. 


GmVM 
1,0U0. 


CD]tDr4l;U Cultiol. 
>ute. 1 ed. 




Ehwnh 


3fi7 „ 

BIS 39 


Ai. 


3 >. 
„ 


Ai. 

17 „ 
1" .. 


Aj. 


Aa. As. 

130 „ 207 „ 
8 „ 195 39 


A<. 
337 „ 



-A 
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Classification of Holdings. 





„^. 


Bir. 




1 

1 




i 




\ 


Daiut. 


M^Jtr. 


Bbbr. 




1 


fl 


} 


Q 


1 


1 


13 


- 


1 


1 

.5 

1 


s 
1 

1^' 




B.BI> 


B.Bi.. 


B.Bii 


B.Bla. 


B.Bi> 


B.BU 














»i, « IT 


13 17 


1 . 


10 1> 






}■ 




■{ 


P, W*ll 


}• 


p. 1 


So nnt, na IB 


M IB 




Si o'lrais'ii i«» lo 




K. 


E. 


JUt«l»»r,« S 


- 




" "1 " ' - 1 - 




: 




T.«k^ 


M 




Total Ml 18 


« i> 


. . 


«,» 


.... 


n 7i*> .0 


riiu.d. 


IDl 





Rent rate Statement. 





InlfkUd. 


bi*. 


U^r^ 


Brta. 




KikUL 




I^. 


SSf; 


Goind, ... 


B.Bi>. 
64 19 


lU. A. 

6 1 


B. Bii. 
9 8 


B>. A. 
8 11 


Bi.A. 

* 7 


B«.A 
S 9 


By pugBoab rent imt«* 


DomU, ... 


80 IS 


6 4 


1S9 6 


S 6 


8 10 


2 9 


„ Cbai, Ri. 1071-4 


Mrtijir,... 


17 7 


11 


20 10 


11 


2 14 


2 8 


„ TiUifc., 1847-2 


Bhfir, ... 


... 


... 




■ 


8 6 


3 4 


OomctedJuuL- 

bwdi ...W8J-7 

Allowed umU, W6^ 





SwsmuT JuiL. 


■^SKjar 




n.^*- 


J>mlha« 




Hi], 220B>. 

S"V, 3 „ 
ToU, iZS. 


B.. A. P. 
110 


B.. i, P. 
11 


Bt. A. F. 

10 
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Nsw&bi JsmA exolading V&nk&r. 


No. of 
ploughs. 


No. of 
hamlets 


No. of hoaaes of 
each caste. 


Kftwdbi Jbjd& from 1264 to ") ,. qqi;^ 
to 1256 and 1260 to 1263. j ^ ^^"^ 

Year highest, 1254F 881 

Year bwest, 1860F 231 


22 




5 Thikur, 
11 Ahfr, 
1 Telf, 
1 Kah&r, 




Percentage on 100 sores, 
outiTstion. 


8aw&i 




4Pl8i, 




TiUage. 


Atenge of ch»k. 






1 LohAr, 


Population, 
Coltivation, 
Irrigation, 
Goind. 


70 

8614 
49 
22 


72 

67-33 
46 
24 


1 £dchhi, 
7 Curmi, 
1 Nai, 
4 ChanUur, 




86 Total. 



Crops. 



KhariH 


Babi. 




Correoted Jam&baodi. 






Kame of 
Crop. 


Area. 


Name of 
Crop. 


Area. 




Bate. 


Bent. 


Area. 




B.SiB. 




B.Bifl. 










li^sh, ... 


69 2 


Wheat, ... 


76 16 


Chhaparband, 


89 12 


201 


6 


6 1 


MotH ... 
Bajri, ... 


1 14 
16 


Barley, 
Gram, ... 


6 19 
86 2 


POiikiUht, 


2 14 


18 


00 


6 18 












KodoO| ... 


6 17 


Urhur, 


28 18 


Totalof ABimfa, 82,... 


42 6 


219 


6 




DUn, ... 


33 2 


AM, 


19 


OlVf ... ... ... 


60 17 


267 


70 




Sagarcane, 


19 19 






No rent, 

Cultirated BiLgh, ... 


168 18 
2 14 


804 7 
13 11 












Totals ... 


180 10 


Total, ... 

Eldihiiba, 
Fallowi ... 

OxaadTottl, 


144 14 

10 
66 4 


FalloWy «.• ... 
Total TiUageB,... 


77 8 


890 


90 






881 18 


831 18 


1,686 


70 
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Miscellaneous Remarks. 

Allowed. Deduced By Patwfirf As&miwar 

15 Sir, Rs. 157 Rs. 236 Sir 157 

72 No rent, „ 485 „ 892 Batdi, 86 

13 Cultivation, „ 219 „ 219 



Bs. 851 Rs. 1,347 



Culculations gives Jam& at chak rates, Rs. 535 

Village, „ 673 

Cultivations, Jam&, „ 842 

Grain account, „ 460 

Assets, „ 425 

Survey, Jamd, „ 220 

The soil of this village is very productive ; irrigation in abundant 
and certain, and population in excess. All the jungle is 1st class. The 
deduced returns are rather high as the jam& land is held by Kichhis 
and Eurmis ; allowing, therefore, for this, I assume assets at R& 1.000, 
and propose a jam& of Ba, 500 

513 (Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 



33. But the corrected jamdbandf perhaps needs some 

explanation. This appears to be bor- 
Oheck supplied by ohhapaap. rowed from Mr. Clifford's system in 

band and p&hikftsht rates. ^^ -i'ii*ii *^iii* 

(Jonao, and is obtamed by calculating 
the assets of the whole village from the average rents paid by- 
resident cultivators (chhaparhands) and non-resident (pdhd- 
kdshtsj. The latter^ it need not be observed^ pay a lower 
rent 

34. They ar^ brought in from a neighbouring over popu- 
pfliftishts. lated village to supply a want of popula- 
tion in the village treated of. The fields 

they get are not the best, for such are taken up readily enough 
by the village resident, — and the lands are rarely manured, for 
the pdhikdsht cannot get manure in the village he comes to, 
nor can he bring it from the village he leaves. It is needless 
to observe that the zaminddr retuses to allow any manure 
to leave his viUage. 
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35. There will then be a chhaparband and a p^hik^ht 

Application of th« mt*. ^^^' .which will differ considerably, and, 
pud bj tUeae two oUwea of dividing the vanous holdings of the 
cuitiraton. village as before, he rated the sfr lands, 

which are generally the pick of the village, at chhaparband 
rates, and all the rest, such as rau'afi, cultivated groves, fallow 
&c, for which no rents were returned, at pdhikasht rates. 

36. This is another useful check or support, and if the 
, , , remaining circumstances of the villages 

CorreotMiiof tha reBulW. ,, " .,, ., ,,. ,° , 

were the same with the cultivators 
money-rent paying lands, probably a very approximate esti- 
mate of asseta would be the result. 



d ratci throughout. 



37. But after all said and done, there is an immense 
amount of land which does not pay a 
rent in money, but in kind, because no 
one will offer money for it, and which, 
even if it paid money, is of so inferior a nature that it ia held 
from year to year, and as often thrown up as cultivated. No 
deduction of village rent rates will provide for these, and 
seeing that a field-to-field assessment cannot be made, there 
is nothing for it but to fall back on a natural average rate for 
the soil. That, you must fix yourself, after continued enquiry 
and a comparison of all the accounts you can get. 



38. And I am, after all, inclined to think that it is not 
impossible to extract information from 
PoMibiiityof diatorering t^c cultivatoF, if you cau Only obtain 
his confidence and convince him of your 
earnest attempt to find out the rents that the land can pro- 
perly bear. Indeed, I have been round with the zaminddr 
of a village and taken his opinion of the rates that the differ- 
' ent parts of the village could stand and have often found 
' that he will afford material help in assessing himself. 



39. In short, the native little knows, or fails to grasp, the 

means at our disposal. He has not the 

The power gflinGd by ap- powerful Weapons of a system to fight 

■pljlngataUatics to a Tillage. -^ -.v tt j ^ i i j.i . 

With. Me does not comprehend that you 
have mapped out and classified all his village ; that you know 
the exact area of the manured land near the homestead, and 
of the dry hdrs unapproachable by water that lie on the out- 
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skirts, that your statistics show you whether labour and skill 
is amply or only poorly appUed. He does not know, in a 
word, that you can almost measure out the amoimt of money 
that a village can produce, or he might try and practise a 
better and more systematic course of deception, but the odds 
are greatly against him. 

40. If Mr. Maconochie's statement of the village has a 

A ciast «>qiii«ite for the f^ult, it is that it does uot show one class 
permanently dry land of a of soil that, uudor existing mcaus, may 
'^^^®- be called unirrigable. That is, it shows 

the irrigated and unirrigated, but a great deal of the latter is 
convertible with the fojmer. It may be unirrigated one year, 
but irrigated the next, as Qccasion may require. Obviously, 
the rents of both will be the same. But, with regard to the 
permanently unirrigated land thrown up with this, and the low 
rates of which, if the land be of any extent, will seriously affect 
the average rent rates of the villages, or in turn be affected 
by them, the statement does not give a clear account. If the 
village is small and the soil good, and water throughout pro- 
curable with moderate labour and outlay, ttiis will not matter 
much ; but it does not strike me as elastic enough for villages 
of large area and varying parts. 

41. The success of the assessment, however, must be 
judged of by the result. It was confidently said at the 
commencement of the settlement that no increase could be 
expected, but the revenue has been raised by 25 per cent. 
I believe that the assessments are found to work well, and 
the kdntingos, probably the most critical and competent j adges 
in each parganah, unite in asserting that the assessments are 
but in rare cases pitched too high. 

42. I will now pass on to a detailed account of the 

^ t. ^' . '^ assessments of each parganah, and, for 

Composition of the diitnct. ■ 'x > i t -ii • i 

^ perspicuity s sake, I will give here a 

brief account of the component parts of the district. I have 
submitted with this a small map of the district, which will 
make the matter clear. 



Tahflfls and parganaht. 



43. The district for settlement pur- 
poses consisted of four tahsfls and ten 
parganahs — 
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f. liUcbiiow, divided into the parganats of Luok- 
now, Bijnaur, and Kdtori. 

2. Mohanldlganj, into those of Mohanl^Iganj and 
Nigohdn SaasendL 

3. Malihdbdd, into Malihdbild, and Mohan-Aurds, 
Nigohan Sassendi. 

5. And Kursf, into Mahonah, Kurel, and Dew^ 

44. But since the commencement of the settlement, two 

of the tahsil Kursi parganahs, Knrsi and 
Tramfer of pnre™h» imd Dew^, have been transferred to Bara- 

bunkee district, which bounds it on the 
East, and parganah Mohan- Aurds to the Oonao district, lying 
on the sonth-west. The district being so far re-constituted 
that Malfhdbdd and Mahonah have been put up together 
and made one tahsil, while the remaining tahsils of Lucknovir 
and Mohanldlganj remain the same. 

45. The revenue assessed by the summary settlement, 
Rcrenue of whole district which was made in 1858-59, after the 

by >umni«ry »iid reguilr recovety and pacification of the Province, 
.MUomont.. ^^ jj^g 9,s5_599.i2-0. That fixed by 

the revised assessment ia E«. 11,88,618-14-0. Showingan 
And increuB «nd inoi- increase of 'B&. 2,33,019, or 24'38 per 
denoB thronghoiit. gcnt. Thc revenue rate falls at Ra 2-7 

on the cultivated area throughout.* 

46. Kikori, of parganah Lucknow, was assessed in the 

AMeMinmtofKikDri par- cold season of 1864-65, but the revised 
guiah Lucitiiow, and period demand was not taken till the following 
of it> eiistoncB. kharif harvest and will not fall in until 

1896. The demand by summary settlement was Re. 42,425, 
the revised demand is Ka. 45,383, showing an increase of 
only Ks. 2,958 or about 7 per cent. 

Mr. Capper had frequently stated that he expected no 
increase at all. 

cta«iG™ti<,n of «rii. in ^7._ The following table will show the 
zuori parpmah and do- classification of soils and average rents 
ducedr«t*>. pg^j^j j^y cultivators on each class : — 

J perag. (47 — 71) will be found ia 
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Clan of land. 


biifkt^- 


VtiaigtUd. 


ToUL 


Iciigttod. 
lU. As. 


Cninifttad. 
Bi. At. 


Goind, ... 2,370 


700 


3,070 


7 15 


7 13 


Domat, 


.. 3,526 


6,754 


10,280 


7 11 


3 14 


Matiydr, ... 2,553 


2,576 


5,129 


5 15 


5 3 


Bhiir, 


32 


670 


702 


4 10 


2 13 



Total, ... 8,481 10,700 19,181 6 9 4 15 



These averages would give a rental of Rs. 1,07,692, while 
an assessment of only S>8. 45,383 has been fixed ; but as 
already explained, the rates here exhibited are strictly for 
lands held by cultivators at a money rate, and have to be 
applied to the remaining lands in every village with more or 
less modification. The rate all round would be Se. 5-10, 
while the revenue rate falls at Ss. 2-4. 

48. Mr. Capper's natural rates for the different classes 

Natural rates. WCre aS folloWS I— 

Inig§Ud, Uninrigfttod, B*. At. Bil At. 

Gomd, ... Se. 8 Se. 6 6 5 ^. or 5 and 4 «!£; 
Domat, ..•,,665 „ I 4 do. or 4 Oand 1 4 do. 

He did not recognise any difference between domat and 
matiyAr. 

The bhiir land is of very small extent. In addition he 
chose a rate of R. 0-4-0 to lay on culturable waste. 

49. He says " after much time, enquiry, and compari- 

of lancU *^ ®^^ ^^ ratos in difierent and the same 

ompanflon . ^^ villages, I determined that there was 

'' but little practical difference in the parganah between do- 
" mat and matiydr, nor between the productive powers of 
*' fields recorded as manured unirrigated, and irrigated un- 
" manured." And these remarks are very fairly applicable 
for the remaining parganahs of the district 

50. Lucknow and Bijnaur, the remaining parganahs 

AMeasmeBt of Lucknow ^^ ^^ t^hs^l, WCre aSSCSSod by Mr. 
and Bijnaur and date of ex- MaCOnOchie m the COld SOaSOU of 1865-66, 

^^' and the settlement will expire in 1896. 

51. For Lucknow, the summary demand wasRs. 1,43,501, 
Assessment of LncVnow the revised demand was Ks 1,56,000 be- 

and increase. ing an increase of Rs. 15,502 or 11*3 

per cent. 
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Mtion of bmib and 52. The following is a similar table 
to that I have given for K4kori: — 



Moriud. 


iRlgBMd. 


ITnintgrntrf. 


Tot.1. 


IrriKited. 


"S** 


GoiDd, 


5,281 


3,625 


8,806 


9 5 


71 


Pomat, 


.. 11,112 


10,071 


31,183 


8 5 


41 1 


Matiydr 


2,049 


1,737 


S7S6 


9 10 


6 1 


BLdr. 


1,098 


10,927 


12,025 


i 7 


3 2 


Total, 


.. 19,510 


36,260 


55,800 


7 15 


4 9 



The rate all round is Rs. 6-0-0, while the revenue rate falU at 
Ra. 2-11-0. 

53. For Bijnaur the summary demand was Es. 87,051, 
ABBeMment of Bijnaup BDd whUetlierevisedassessmentis E.3. 99,997, 
increws. ehowing aD increase of Rs. 12,946 orI4-8 

per cent. 

cisiifiOTtioQ of Unda and 54. The foUowing table will show 
«nt*- lands and rates : — 



Goind, 
Donuit, 
Matiyfu', 
Bhlir, 

Total. 



ImB.t«d 




Tow. 




"ST" 


5,571 

9,796 

6,276 

532 


1,261 
10,280 
4,737 
4,042 


6,832 
20,076 
11,013 

4,574 


8 15 
5 10 
7 2 
3 3 


6 8 
3 15 
2 12 
2 2 


22,175 


20,320 


42,495 


6 13 


3 4 



The rate all round being 
rate falls at Rs. 2-4-0. 



Rs. 5-4-0, while the revenue 



55. The tahsfl of Mohanlilganj was assessed by Mr. 
iLueument of tahefl Mo- Maconochio in the cold weather of 

lumWgMj. 1865-66, and, as in Lucknow, the settle- 

ment does not expire till 1896. 

56. The anmmary assessment in parganah Mohanl^ganj 
Rtnued demand of pargB- was Ra. 1,56,511, the reviscd demand 

nA MohacisigKii. jg j{,g_ 1,84,232, ehowing an increase of 

Rs, 27,721 or 17'7 per cent. 



i 
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5 7. The classification of lands and rents are as follows r^^ 

Bents. 
Irri- Unirri. Irri- Uairri. 

ClMSofioQ. gated. gmted. TotoL gated. gated. 

Bt. At. Bt. At. 

Goind, 7,400 2,670 10,070 9 7 6 8 

riaa.;flA«f ;«« ^r \^a. «.,*? Domat, 11,809 20.490 81.799 6 14 4 6 

'®'^"- Bhfir, 162 6,179 6,841 4 6 2 4 



Total, 29,680 86,018 6,940 7 6 4 6 

•aiv^Ba^^ ^m—^MaaaM w^^ai^atoi^ .bkm^b. Ml^a^^ 

The average rent rate all round is Rs. 5-12-0, while the 
revenue rate falls at Rs. 2-12-0. 

58. The revised demand for Nigohin has been fixed at 
Reyited demand of parg»- Hs. 49,421, while the Summary demand 

nahNigohdn. ^^s Rs. 37,331, showiug an increase of 

Rs. 12,090 or 32-3 per cent. 

59. The lands and rents are : — 



cents. 











Benta 




Irri- 


UniiTi« 




Irri. Unini. 


ClettoritDd. 


gated. 


gated. 


TotaL 


gated. gated. 
Bt. At. Bt. At. 


Ooind, 


2,888 


871 


8,769 


8 8 6 11 


Domat, 


8,998 


6,588 


9,526 


4 6 4 


Matij&r, 


2,963 


2,921 


6,884 


6 8 4 1 


Bhdr, 


467 


4,220 
18,546 


4,687 
28,856 


4 6 2 6 


TTotal, 


10,811 


6 16 4 1 



Showing an average rate of Rs. 5, while the revenue rate is 
Rs. 2. 

60. Malihdb&d and Mohan-Aurds, the two parganahs 
AtteBament of tohaH ifaK of Malih^bdd, Were asscssod in the cold 

^^*^^d- weather of 1866-67, and the assessments 

will fall in, in 1867. 

61. The revised demand of Malfhdb^ parganah is 
Kevised demand of parga- Rb* 1 , 5 2, 5 9 5, whilo the summsiy demand 

nah MaiifhiWd. yf^A Rs. 1,18,644, showiug an increase of 

Rs. 33,951 or 28*62 per cent. 

62. The following table will show the classes of soil 
and average rents paid by each cultivator :• 



Clattof toQ. 


Irri. 
gated. 


TJinTri. 
gated. 


TotaL 


Beats. 
Irri- Unini- 
gated. gated. 


Goind, 
Classification of lands and Domat, 
tes. Matiy£r, 


8,845 

13,819 

1.682 

869 


6,800 

80.896 

2,620 

8,484 


18,664 

44^14 

4,802 

8,808 


Bt.At. 

7 6 
6 6 
6 

8 9 


Bt. As. 

6 6 
8 18 
4 
2 8 


Total, 


24^216 


46,768 


70,978 


6 16 


8 10 



Showing a rate all round of Bs. 4-8-0 and a revenue rate of 
Ka. 2-2-0 
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G3. The assessment of Mohan-Aurda was fixed at 
Beyiwddemandofparga- Rs- 1,38,784, while the Summary demand 
Tuh Hohui-Aaris. •^ag jjg_ ijiQ^g^/j showmg an increase of 

Es. 18,807, or 16'65 per cent. 

64. The lands and rates are : — 



Ooind, 


8,043 


2,367 


10.410 7 


4 14 


Domut. 


16,261 


15,208 


31,469 6 


3 12 


HaLiTBr, 


6.689 




11.012 C 


3 2 




1,778 


11,197 


12,975 3 2 


2 2 



31,771 34,095 65,BI 



The average rent rate all round is Es. 4-4-0, while the reve- 
nue rate is Bs. 2-1-0. 

65. The three parganaha of Mahonah, Kursi and Dewd 

„ ' were assessed in the cold weather of 
1867-68. The assessments consequently 
will not fall in till 1898. 

66. For Mahonah the revised demand is Re. 1,35,486 
Beraeddomaodofpargs- while the Summary demand was 

iMh lUhonJi. ^ 1,04,493, showing an increase of 

Sb. 30,994 or 296 per cent. 

67. Similar tables for lands and rents are appended : — 



OUuoriiiid. gtted. 


(.Ird. 


TotiL 


Bn A. B.. A. p. 


Goind, 7,389 
CkiMflcaUon of lands uid Doitiat, 14,725 
lea. MatLjir, 2,779 

Bhfir, 249 


1,876 
1,993 
8,187 
3,445 


9,265 

16,718 
e,966 
3,694 


8 6 8 2 
6 8 4 9 
6 13 4 1 
4 2 3 2 


Total, 25,143 


10,501 


36,643 


6 2 6 19 



The rate all round is Re. 5-10-0, while the revenue rate 
falls Re. 2-8-0. 

68. For Kursf the Government demand is Rs. 74,655, 
lUTieed deniana of parg«- whUe the Summary demand was 
""iiKunf. J^s. 42,701, showing an increase of 

Rfi. 31,954 or 74-83 per cent. 
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69. The following are the lands and rates :• 



daatofUuid. 


Ini. 
gftled. 


Unini- 


ToteL 


Irrl. 

gated. 


UniRi. 
gited. 






• 




Ba A. 


Bt. A. P 


Goind, 
Classiileatiion of land and Domat, 
rates. Matijribr, 

Bhur, 


5,f507 

7.070 

2,472 

8 


1,142 

10,065 

8,845 

14 


6,749 

17,185 

6,817 

17 


8 10 

5 15 

6 10 
4 00 


6 8 
8 18 
4 40 
4 40 



Total, 15,152 15,566 80,218 6 14 6 4 11 8 



Showing an average rent rate of Be. 5-7-0, and revenue 
rate of fie. 2-7-0. 

70. For Dewd the present demand is fis. 1,52,031, 

Beviied demand of parga- the Summary assessment was, 1,05,935, 

«»h ^«^*- showing an increase of SiS. 46,096or 45*51 

per cent. 



lows:- 



71. The classes of land and average rates are as fol- 



ClaMification of landa and 
rates. 



CltHofUmd. 

Ooind, 
Domat, 
Matijibr, 

Total, 



Ini. 
gat«d. 

8,456 

12,506 

1,482 

176 



giit^. 

8,518 

22,157 

8,246 

1,800 



Totia. 

11,969 

84,668 

4,727 

1,476 



Benta 

Xm* vBiffn. 

gttitd. g»ted. 

Ba.A. Bt. A. 



9 6 

7 5 

6 8 

4 8 



7 9 
6 6 
4 11 

8 7 



22,620 80,216 52,885 8 1 6 5 



The average rent rate all round is Bs. 6-8-0, while the revenue 
rate falls at Bs. 2-13 per acre. 

72. Thus it will be seen that the average rent rate and 
Eeri^Hi rate, and nmt. revenue rate are highest m parganah 

oomv^*^ Dewd, where the former amounts to so 

much as Bs. 6-8-0 per acre, and the latter to Bs. 2-13 per 
acre. 

73. The two next in order are Lucknow and Mohanldl- 
Por narsanahs Luoknow ga^j, where thoronts fall at Bs. 6 and 5-12, 

and MohaiSflganj. respectively, and the deduced rates at 

Ba 2-11-0 and 2-12-a 

74. The rents and rates fall lowest in parganah Mohan* 
-. V %j- 1„ A--/ Aurds, where the one is Bs. 4-4-0 per 
ibrpai8anahlioh«i.imi.. acre, and the other Bs. 2-1-0, a rate 

which very nearly coincides with the half assets fixed by CJo- 
vemment, and which shows a parganah equitably circum- 
stanced and cultivated throughout. 
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75. It would be hard to summarize all the reasons 



i/wmch' 



EipUuiBtion of the caiues 



I 



cause the revenue rates to vary from 
their rent rates. 



It would rarely be possible and would always be dangerous 
to take all that the rent rates would seem to ofier. Much bad 
land not held at money rates has to be thrown in with the 
In porgBiiohi Lucknow, good, and this is especially the case in tbe 
Bijnaursnd Kifcori. parganahs of Luckuow, Bijnaur, and Kd- 

kori, all of which are much cut up by lisar plains. 

76. This will account for the variation in these tahsfls. 
In Mobonali, Kunt aud while similar results in Mahonah, Kursi 

Eewi. and Dewii are due to other causes. The 

soil in these parganahs is generally of an excellent quality, but 
in other respects they have been behind the world. T'alukddri 
tenure prevails, or did in the NawwAbi, to a large extent, and 
they were held as close preserves, the officials of the time had 
little ingress, and little was known about the villages. Hence 
it was that the summary assessment was almost nominal, that 
facts were unknown and assets understated, and that the 
greatest increase took place, though not at all up to the mark 
that the average of returned rents would allow. 

77. While such were the circumstances of these pai^- 

. nahs the course of events in Mohanldl- 
^aXid MdMo^bM-A^'! ganj, Malih&bdd and Mohan-Aurfis ran 
different, the villages here were held by 
email and separate communities, no combination could take 
place, and concealment was difficult, money rents prevailed, and 
the Settlement Officer's revenue rate shows proportionately 
less variation with the rent rate. 

78. This is not so predicable of the Nigohltn Sassendi 

parganah as might be supposed from its 
In parganah NigohSn coutiguous position with Mohanldlgauj. 
For this is a long narrow and small par- 
ganah, a great deal of the soil of which is reduced to bhur by 
the river Sai, which runs along and bounds its entire length. 
The bad land is held on batd,i tenure and will bear but a 
moderate money rent. Hence, while the average money rent 
for the whole parganah appears to be Ks. 5 the revenue rate 
is only Bs. 2. 
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79. The revenue paying land includes nominiedly cultur- 
. able as well as cultivated land. But, as 

yenoe paying ^ ^^^ ^^^ former has been but lightly 

assessed, and not at all in the Lucknow and Mohanl^ganj 
tahsils, and in this I think a wise discretion has been exercis* 
ed, for, as will be shown, its quality is very doubtfully good, 
and its cultivation very tardily undertaken. 

80. The culturable includes also groves, and of these an 

extent up to ten per cent, of the area of 

^^^' every village has oeen exempted The 

limited is still far from being reached. The area under groves 

is 40,220, acres or not five per cent, on the whole, and not 

more than six on the cultivated and culturable. 

81. In the assessed land are also included the mu^dfi and 
-^ fitf A t^ nt jdgi'^ villages, assessed on the chance of 

their falling in, and for the cesses of 
two and half per cent, on assets, for the road, school, and ddk 
funds. One of the appended returns will give the amount 
(Appendix 3 to Statement IV.) It shows : — 

(1.) For Mvl&fi^ one whole village and portion in 
Mu'ifi. eleven others, amounting to 961 acres 

assessed at Bs. 2,994, have been freed in perpetuity. 

(2.) Twenty villages and portions in twenty others, with 
area amounting to 7,8 1 7, acres, assessed at Rs. 8, 127, have been 
released for the life-time of the incumbents. 

(1.) For Jdgir^ thirteen villages and portions of two 
--^ others, with area of 6,224, acres and 

revenue of Rs. 9,566, have been as- 
signed in perpetuity. 

(2.) Eight villages, with an area of 3,749, acres and re* 
venue of Rs. 5^546, have been assigned for a life-time. 

(3.) And seventy villages with portions in seven others^ 
total area of which is 36,560 acres, and a revenue Rs. 58,014^ 
have been assigned to the present incumbents and their heirs in 
direct lineage. They are represented by the members of the 
late royal family of Oudh. 
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82. Thus land revenue amounting to Es. 84,247 Baa 

been assigned, Ke. 12,560 in perpetuity, 
enua sasigne . ^ SSjlOi for an indefinite period, and 

fis. 13,673 for a life time. 

So much will have to be deducted from the total land 
revenue now assessed ; but it will not affect the percentage 
of increment, for the same villages were also assessed at the 
Summary Settlement, though no collections were made. 

83. And, on the other hand, after judicial enquiry, 
_ ,, .„ twenty-eight villages and portions in 

eighty others, 9,603 acres m all, bearmg 
an assessment of Rs. 17,055 and presumably equal profits have 
been declared the property of Government. 

84. The difficulties in assessment have not been more 
DiiBcuiiiM in tho «Men- than Ordinary. No great rivers pass 

*»*n^- through the district that tracts of al- 

luvion or diluvion should cause any special arrangements. 

85. But in certain cases the imposition of revenue has 
CprMin imrdBiiips cBiued causcd somc hardships, I allude to the 

by the BMBSBment. asscssment of kosha^, and the large 

villages that are connected with and form part of the city of 
Xucknow. 

In all these, and especially round the city, which was the 
At of plot* of land in the residence of the king and coui't, and the 
citj riiia^es and kaeba*. Centre of a large Muhammadan popula- 

tion, numerous plots of land were granted for groves or plea- 
sure houses or gardens, and were always held rent-free. 

They were not generally important enough to require a 
The nature of the litie in /wvidii, not even when they were con- 
ti>«« p'o**- ferred as endowments for a moeque or 

temple, but granted at the head quarters of parganahs, where 
the chakladdr and his official lived, it was sufficient that 
they were not assessed. 

So much land was taken out of the area for these groves 
and small plots " chaks," as they are 
called, that the rest of the land of the 
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Tillage had to be distinguished as the khdUsa, and in some of 
the city villages there was no khdlisa left at alL These chaks 
have been bought and sold, and fetched large prices, as not 
belonging to the revenue paving lands, though in the 
last days of Nawdbi their sales formed an item of revenue, 
for one fourth of this price realised being payable into the 
royal treaauries. 

But the survey and demarcation made no distinction. 

The non-khAiiia land re- The village boundary was not yet 

demarcated in the Tillage. forgotten and the village was marked 
down in the map. The land was equally cultivated to the 

The khiHi»a •« chak" Tenua amiu, whether it grow flowors and 
the cQitirator's field. oraugcs, or com and sugar-cane. But 

the one was grown by the private individual for his solace and 
pleasure, and the other by the cultivator for his sale and pro- 
fit. The former might De taxable, but it is not the field in 
the occupation of the cultivator that is ordinarily assessable 
with revenue. All, however, were thrown up together, and 
the whole village assessed as a single tenure, and it has re- 
mained subsequently to allot the share of iJie revenue that 
should be borne by each chak. But this assessment has not 
been borne without much hardship. 

The land belonged chiefly to Musalmdns, whose occupa- 
The ownenhips of the tiou and resources disappeared with the 
*^^*^*- removal of the Court, and who could ill 

afibrd to have their remaining resources tapped. But very- 
many, by personal inspection and by placing them in the stiU 
unreached limit of ten per cent, for groves, I have managed to 
set free, and for others, as Sh^khdptir and Tatdrptir lying on 
the north side of the Gtimtl, I have secured a reduction of 
jamd. 

I think it would have been as well if all these villages 
and kasba towns had been specially treated. For the wide 
difference in their circumstances demanded special arrange- 
ments ; and the subsequent allotment of jam& over the chaks 
has been no easy task. 

In a subsequent para. I shall give an account of the 
origin and the general history of these towns. 



P AET II. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISTRICT, 'WirH STATISTICS. 

1. The map accompanying this report will give a clear 
view of the district as it is at present 
DeiCTiption of the district, constituted, and of the parganahs into 
which it is divided. 

The district is somewhat irregular in shape, but nearly 
approaches an oblong pitched obliquely in a direction north- 
west by south-east across the 81st Meridian, which passes 
through Lucknow, the capital of the 

*"" """' province, at about its centre. It lies be- 

tween 27° 20' and 26° 30' parallel of north latitude, and 80" 30' 
and 81 °30' east longitude. Its average length is about 45 miles 
and breadth 25, and it contains an area of 979 square miles. 

3. The district is bounded on the north-west by 
Hurdui and Seetapoor, which two dis- 
tricts are separated by the river Giimti 
up to its entrance into the district; on the north-east and 
east by Barabunkee up to the easternmost point at which 
the Gtimti leaves the district ; and thence, the border line 
bending slightly to the south-west, by Roy Bareilly, the 
entire length of its south-western flank is bounded by the 
district of Oonao. 

The parganahs into which the district is divided 

.-^ . form the units of its composition. These 

^"^ seldom appear to depend on any natural 

features, though the river Giimti in one case and the Sai in 

the other may have determined the limits of two or three of 

the parganahs which they bound and divide. 

The district at the commencement of the settlement con- 
tained ten such parganahs distributed between the four tahsils 
of Lucknow, KursI, Mohanldlganj and Malihdb^id. 

They were distributed thus, — 

To Lucknow, three parganahs — (1) the Lucknow par- 
ganah lying round the city, (2) Bijnaur, 
and (3) Kdjtorf, lying to the south and 

west of it. 
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To Kursl, three parganahs — (1) Mahonah, ]p^g on the 
left bank of the river Giimtf, (2) Kursi, and (3) Dewd to the 
east of it. 



To Mohanldlganj, two parganahs — Mohanldlganj and 
Nigohdn-Sassendl, that take up the south-east end of the 
district ; and to Malihdbdd the two parganahs of Malihdbdd 
lying on the right bank of the Gtimtl, and Mohan- Aurds, the 
most westerly parganah of the district. 

5. After the commencement of the settlement, its two 

^^^ most easterly parganahs of Kursi and 
aero pwrgan s. Dewd wcro transferred to Barabunkee 
and Mohan- Aurds of Malihdbdd to Oonao ; and, on the re- 
arrangement of the district thus necessitated, Malfhdb&d and 
Mahonah were put up together and made one tahsfl, adminis- 
tered from Malihdbdd, and the remaining tahsfls of Lucknow 
and Mohanldlganj remained the same. 

6. It need not be said that this district administration 
^ ^.. ^ **!. J- * -^ is the creation of the British Govem- 

ment, which acceptmg the old and well 
known division of the country into parganahs, and taking the 
old towns which had always formed the head quarters of the 
parganahs, made them the centres of the fiscal and judicial 
administrations of its-tahsil sub-divisions. 

7. The parganah was, imder the Native government, 
^, ,, . strictly a revenue unit, and, whatever 

Of the parganahs. , "^ ■• .. . . ' ^ ■■ i t 

may nave been its origin, was used solely 
for revenue purposes, being administered from the head quar- 
ters of revenue circles known as " chcMds " which, in the in- 
stance of Lucknow, were in almost every case without the 
boundaries of the present district, the exception being in the 
case of the parganahs immediately round the city, which paid 
in the Government treasury direct, and were known as the 
Huztir tahsils. The circles to which each of the parganahs 
belonged shall be given in the accounts of the various par- 
ganahs. 

8. The aspect of the country is open champaign well 
A ^ *j. *.^ studded with vilWes, finely wooded in 

Aspect of distnct. , . /• . m^^ i • "^ i 

places, most fertile, and m parts very 
highly cultivated. JBut the scene changes when a river or 
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"course is approached, or one of the large sterile tracta 
of dsar plain, wliich stretching sometimes for miles present no 
sign of vegetable growth and yield no product but the reh 
(fossil alkali), which springs up in a aalioe efHorescence after 
the rains, and which is scraped together by the dhohi for Mssoap, 
or here and there a kankar pit, from which, to the depth of two 
or three feet, the quarryman digs out some stone for the 
roads. The level throughout is unbroken, and it is only on 
Hearing a river, whose casual floods and deep running streams 
have broken and carried away the land on either side, that 
any expanse of country can be seen. 

9. The slope of the country is north-west by south- 
east, but its uniformity of level may be 
partly predicated from the tortuous course 
of the rivers and streams, which seem with diflficulty to force 
their way through the country. The following levels will 
show the height of the district above sea level at diiferent 
points. At its extreme north, near Mahonah, it is 415 ; at 
a point near Aurils, on the west, it is 419; at Alambdgh, 
about the centre, near Lucknow, it is 394 ; at Nagrdm, on the 
south-east, it is 372 ; showing, from north to south, a slope of 
no more than 43 feet or less than a foot per mile. 



10. The drainage of the country is carried off by the 
. Giimtl and Sal rivers, which in their 

™'^''' turn receive small tributary streams. 

The chief of these is the Behtd, a small perennial stream, 
•which, rising in the Hurdui district, passes through the Mali- 
h^bdd parganah in a south-easterly direction, and falls into 
the Giimti at a point on its right bank near Kdnkardbad. 
The Loni, another stream having its source in the Mohanldl- 
ganj parganah, pas.'ses through it, and joins the river near Sa^ 
lemp6r, on its right bank. Its tributaries on the left are 
anaall and unimportant. 

The Sal bounds the district on its south-west side, and 
runs almost parallel to the Giimtf. It receives the Nagwa and 
Bdnk nadis. The former, a small stream which haa its source 
a few miles to north of Mohdn, and the latter the out-como 
pf a series of jhila lying in the hollow parts of the parganah 
^jnaur. 
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11. The watershed of the country to the south of the 

Gtimtf, will then lie between the two 
rivers of the Gtimti and Saf, and must 
be picked out from between their tributary streams, and it is 
no doubt marked with perfect accuracy by the Lucknow and 
Jaunpur branch of the line of the Sdrdah canals, which 
enters the district at the point near Aurds, already mentioned 
as lying 419 feet above mean sea level, and, passing Lucknow, 
leaves it at its south end near Nagrdm, where the level is 
372. 

From the absence of any important or perennial streams, 
it is more diflScult to find a watershed for the country lying 
on the north-east side, or left bank of the Gtimti nver. 
There are only two, the Kaliydnl and Reth nadis, which flow 
parallel to each other during their course in the Dew& and 
Kursf parganahs of the Lucknow district and Join the Gtunti 
at some point lower down, but their origin is in jhils and 
marshes which dry up within four months of the close of the 
rains. The Fyzabad branch of the Sdrdah Canals — one 
branch of which will fall into the Gtimti at Lucknow, and the 
other pass out of the district near DewA — ^will probably here 
also point to the watershed 

12. It may probably be supposed that the numerous 
Character of the rirert streams and Water courses affording faci- 

and Btreams. litics for irrigation would add greatly to 

the potential agricultural wealth of the district, but it is not 
so. Whether they may raise the general spring level or not, 
which is often doubtful from the depth of the river beds, river 
water in general is most inaccessible. At Lucknow, the water 
level of the Gtimti is 341 feet or 53 feet below the land level, 
which, as has been already said, is 394 at about the same point, 
and the difference is not less throughout its course. This is a 
great height from which to draw water, and the best lands 
are always a long way from the river bed, for the rivers are 
accompanied in turn by wide tracts of imdulating sand or 
high banks of rugged ground from which the super-soil has 
been washed and cut a,wa,j by the rains forcing their way 
down to the river. Sometimes, where the river takes a sharp 
bend followed by a reach, the country is low and fertile, but 
the consequence is usually then too great a moisture and a rank 
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marshy soil. These are the aspects of the rivers banks as tar as 
my observations led me to see them, and it can only be said 
that nature has given a supply of water which artificial means 
of a high character can only help us to secure. 

13. 



ITatore of the BoU. 



I 



Of the geological formation of the district I cannot 
say much except that it seems due to an 
alluvial deposit. The soil cultivated and 
culturable, where it is best is known as domat, which etymo- 
logicaUy implies a mixture of two earths, heavy and light ; 
the heavy is the clay known as maiiydr, and the light has a 
large admixture of sand; where it is entirely sand, it is known 
&s bhur. 

14. But the unculturable is generally of a most 
The uncuiturifaia iaa unttactable kind. The usar plain has 
P^"^ been already mentioned. It is the same 

as the usar land that prevails in the Oonao district, and of 
which Mr. Maconochie has given a description and analysis 
in his report. It is, far as I know, absolutely irreclaimable, 
and worse, if not sedulously watched and carefully checked 
by cultivation it seems insidiously to creep into the cultivated 
fields bordering on its margin, amongst the green crops of 
which small white patches may be seen, hardly covered by 
a stimted growth. These plains present a most sterile aspect, 
and the only vegetable growth that can be seen on them 
is a short stunted grass which lasts only so long as the rains 
are still fresh upon the soil. They are of considerable extent, 
commencing from the centre of the eastern boundary of the 
Mohanldlganj parganah. They stretch through the district 
in a westerly direction, through Bijnaur, Kdkorf and Mohan- 
Aurds, and finally disappear into the Oonao district. Their 
eEfect on many vUlages is very fatal. Sometimes but a small 
residue of cultivation out of the whole area is left, but they 
have also had the effect of materially increasing the size of 
the villages, which average in Bijnaur, the parganah most 
fatally affected, 929 acres, being an area almost twice as 
and two thirds greater than the area of villages in Mahonah, 
Kursi, Dewd, and Malihabdd, the parganahs least affected 
by them. In the Bijnaur parganah the barren land amounts 
to so much as forty-three per cent, of the whole area. 

15. The following figures will show the amount of 
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OvltiTftted. 


Cvltanbls. 


Banwi. 


67-88 


19.7 


28 55 


45 25 


1129 


48 46 


50 49 


122 


87 49 


5150 


2681 


8161 


511 


3419 


18-80 


5614 


26 62 


1917 


5964 


26 62 


18 92 


5258 


2114 


26 28 


5316 


3519 


11-65 


58 92 


27 34 


18-74 
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cultivated^ culturable and barren from the whole district. 
They are : — 

64*4 Cultivated. 

Distribution of cnltiTiifted, 43.7 Culturablo. 

cmturabloandb^enUnd.. ^^.^g BB^TTeiL 

And the annexed table will show the variations for each 
parganah : — 

liUcknoWy 

Siin&ury 

jt^&Korif ■•• ••• ••• ••• 

Mohanl4Iganj, 

Nigoh4n, 

Msuionah, 

Malihdbdd, 

Mohan-Aor^ 

xwumxy ••• ••• ••• •*• 

A^6W<*| ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

And of the cultivated area, some 73 per cent, belongs to the 
1st class or domat soil already mentioned, while 16 per cent, 
clayey or matiyAr, and 1 1 per cent, the light sandy soil*. But 
the barren land is not all due to lisar ; 8 *39 per cent, for 
village sites, 23*29 for ponds and jhfls, 5 '38 for roads, may be 
deducted, leaving a balance of 62*94 per cent, of the whole 
area that is absolutely chargeable to unculturable tisart. 

16. The country has been well opened out by commu- 
. ,. nications. There are imperial and local 

OommnmcationB. •. •,. /»m ^ ,^ 1.1 

roads, a Ime of railway partly completed, 
and all in an advanced state of progress, and the projected 
system of canals. 

17. The imperial roads are three, branching out south 
. , , east, and north, to Cawnpore, to Fyza- 

i»p.™i ro^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Seetapoor, metaUed and 

bridged throughout, and comprising, exclusive of the roads in 
the Lucknow city and Cantonments^ a length of some 50 
miles. 

18. The principal local roads are nine, they are kachchd 
-. , , or unmetalled, and connect all the prin- 

Loeal roads. . , I . •.! t i 

cipal parganah towns with Lucknow 
and with each other. 

• See table at para. 2 of Part 111. 

t Bee addendum to Statement No. 1, Appendix m. 
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They are from Lucknow, (1) to Kursl, (2) to Dewd, (3) 
' to Sultanpur, the sadr towu of a neighbouring district, pasa- 
ing through Gosa,inganj and Amethi in this, (4) to Kae 
Bareilly, the sadr town of another district, passing through 
Mohanlalganj, (5) to Mohdn, which, crossing the Sal there by a 
fine old native-built bridge, passes on to Rasiildbdd, in the 
Oonao District, (Gl to Malihdbiid which runs on to SandllAh 
a large town in Hurdui. Tliese roads connect the capital 
with the parganah towns, and the latter are joined by otbera 
running (1) from Mahonah through Kursi to Dewd, whence 
it passes on to the district of Barabunkee, (2) from GosA,In- 
ganj through Mohanlalganj to meet the imperial Cawnpore 
road at Janabganj near Bani bridgw, and (3) by a road from 
Bani bridge through MoliAn to Auras, which is there cross- 
ed (4) by a road which, passing over the Sal by a substan- 
tial bridge, runs through the upper end of the Mohan- Aurda 
parganahs and joins the MallhabJld and Sandildh road, at 

There is another, a kachchfl road of some seven miles long 
leading from Lucknow to Bijnaur. The whole system thus 
comprising a length of not less than two hundred and thirty 
miles. Tiiey are well bridged throughout, and though heavy 
during the rains are well suited for the traffic of the heavy 
broad wheeled carts of the country ajid the soft footed bul- 
locks that pull them. 

19. Further roads are in comtemplation, and are actually 
. , , in the course of construction, for the 

Coo tern plated roads. .. f,,, . i / - ■ 

connection oi the various bazars m every 
parganah, but as they are strictly local they will find a more 
fitting place in the statistics of the parganah to which they 
belong, 

20. River communication is not much used. The river 
„. . . Giimti flows south-east through part of 

the district tor a length oi ninety nve 
miles of its course. But its course is tortuous, and passage slow, 
aod it is not much used except for the conveyance of wood and 
straw which is carried do^vn in barges, freighted sometimes 
with so much as forty or fifty tons. 

On the whole, it may be said to bar rather than further 
communication, but Government ferry boats are attached to 
various ghiits, numbering seventeen in all, over which by the 
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Eayment of a small sum of one two and six pice for a man^ pack 
ullock and gMri respectively, travellers and traders can be 
carried. 

21. The canals of the projected Sardah Canal scheme 

comprehend two which will traverse and 
*° ' irrigate the country lying on either side 

of the Gtimtf . The one will enter the district at the northern 
extremity of the Mohdn- AurAs parganah, after which it will 
take an easterly direction slightly leaning to the south and 
thence, passing on into the old, unused, and useless canal dui 
by Gh6zi-tid-ain Haider, the first King and sixth Nawdl 
of Oudh, will skirt the city of Lucknow, and passing down 
south-east through the Mohanldlganj parganah will fall into 
the Ganges at Jatinptir. 

The other, which is called the Fyzabad branch of the 
same system, will enter the district at the north extremity 
of the Mahonah parganah, and, throwing out a branch for 
Dew4 will join the Gumti at a point below Lucknow. 

22. The line of railway is comprised in the Oudh and 
Kohilkhand Railway system. It branches out in three direc- 
tions, east, south-west and north-east. 

^"^^ The former passes through the thickly 

populated parganah of Lucknow, and, sending a branch to 
feahrdmghdt on the Ghdghra, passes on to Fyzabad. The 
next connects Lucknow with Cawnpore, a line of forty eight 
miles already completed, and of which some sixteen miles run 
through this district. The latter is intended to communicate 
with Shdhjahdnpiir, and passing the large and important 
towns of Kdkorl and Malihdbdd, will traverse the Malihdbdd 
parganah on its way to Hurdui. 

^ , .„ 23. Exclusive of the city of Luck- 

Town and ▼illaffes. , , , . *' 

now, there are no great towns. 

The only three others with a population of more than 5,000 
are Amethi, K6kori, and Malihabdd. But there are numer- 
ous smaller kashas, towns in their elements, and wanting 
only in population to rise to that dignity. They are Mohdn, 
Bijnaur, Kasmandi, Mahonah, Kursi, Dewd, and Maridwan. 

24. They are universally the head quarters of parga- 

nahs and places from which the parganah 

used to be administered under the native 

rule. Here is an account of the origin, and a description of a 



. Kaaba town, — " a Musalman settlement in adefensiWe mi- 
' litary position, generally on the site of ancient Hindu head 
" quarters, town or fort, where, for mutual protection, the Mua- 
" almans who had overrun and seized the proprietary of the 
"surrounding villages resided; where the favjddr and his 
*' troops, the parganah kaniingo and ckaudhari the mufti, 
" kdzi and other high dignitaries lived ; and, as must be the 
"case where the wealth and power of the Moslem sect was 
" collected in one spot, a large settlement of Saiyid's mosques, 
"Z)ar5raAs, &c., sprang up. As a rule, there was little land 
" attached and that was cliiefly planted with fruit groves and 
" held free of rent, whilst each man really had a free hold of 
" the yard of his house and the land occupied by his servants 
"and followers." (From Mr. Capper's judgment in the 
Amethi case.) 

35. The larger towns are generally the resort of the 
, Musalmdn gentry, as well as the lower 

lohabitasto of the towns. , , '^ X ., , . c n 

caste members ot the creed, who ioilow 
the mechanical professions, 

26, With the exception of such towns the district is 
chiefly rural. 

Including Lucknow, the urban population amounts to 

^ . , . 32-5 per cent, of the whole, eliminating 

CrtHui popiUfttion. ^ i -1.1 -, ^ r^ 

Jjucknow it becomes lO'S. 

27. Nevertheless, there are numerous larger villages con- 

TiU^ofthedi^oU. ^*°'?g ^P^P*^^!'"" °*" ^''°».1'.000 to 

tants. 



2,000, and from 2,000 to 5,000 inhahi- 



The following figures will show the entire number of 
towns and villages in the district classified. 

There are : — 



4 With a population of over, 
31 With a population of from 



5,000 

2,000 to 5.000 

1,000 to 2,000 

„ ... 500 to 1,000 

200 to 500 

of IcFis than ... 200 



i 
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28. And there is, moreover, ho large village without ii4 
, dependent hamlets. Their entire number 
*™®**' is 1,747 but they do not belong to the 

smaller villages, and not so much to the parganah towns as to 
the large villages. Eliminating the former and the city Lucknow 
eleven in all, and taking only half of the villages with a popu- 
lation of over 200, the average nimiber of hamlets id two and 
half to a village. 

29. The single isolated houses are not many, and what 
, , , , there are, are the abodes of fakirs and 

Isolated houses. -i. . iV. • x j_\. r. ^ ^i. ^ 

religious enthusiasts, Who have aban- 
doned the toils and pleasures of the world. 

30. The total number of houses is 1,80,9 19> and the 
Number of houses in the number of houscs per village range 

^"^"<5*^- from 35 in the smallest, through 100 

and 180, and 360, up to 1,000. But the Lucknow city con- 
tains 58,700 houses, and the other three large towns men- 
tioned contain between 1,900 and 2,000. 

31. The houses of all Hindus and Muhammadans are 
^ , ^ ^ ^ alike, and save in the rare instances in 

Gharacter of the houses. « . ^ ••«- i i .1 

which a Muhammadan' gentleman may. 
have built his masonry edifice, are flat-roofed, low and ill-venti- 
lated, with perhaps, but one small window, closed only at night 
by a shutter, looking out into the street. The doorway gene- 
rally leads into a small quadrangular enclosure round which the 
rooms or houses are ranged. These are houses or rooms ac- 
cording as the establishment consists of different divided 
families and households, or not ; in the former case the sepa- 
ration is marked by a separate cooking place. Thus, an en- 
closure may consist of several houses, and, as already, stated 
the latter number 1,80,819 while the former are only 1,48,906. 

32. The Hindu houses are built of mud or unburnt 
o, ' .^ brick. The Hindu himself is mostlv 

structure of houses. . • i i , ^ ^^ ^ ^ , , S 

not rich enough to build better, and 
his customs and prejudices incline him to follow the ways of 
his fathers. Moreover stone is nowhere procurable. 

But few of the houses are spacious or lofty. The zamln- 
ddr's house, the abode of the lord of the manor, with its low 
thatched verandah projecting along its front, is a little remov- 
ed from the rest, the whole overshadowed by a cool tamarind 
under which he will sit iu the evening and receive the tribute 
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of his subject fellow-villagers. Cities and towns as well as 
Villages, are Imilt chiefly of these mud houses and wide spread 
liavoc is sometimes caused by heavy and continued rains. 

What few brick houses there are, are only found in the 
kasbas or parganah towns and belong to Musalnidns. They 
are built of a small, red, well burnt brick, six inches, by five in 
length aod breadth and one inch thick, but the size of the 
brick is a matter of fashion, and is changed from time to time, 

^^ These houses are well built and will last for many years, 
bat the Musalniiin too is impoverished, and cares little to 
io look to his falling walls ; too often now his once handsome 
court yard with its quaint picturesque arched entrances lies 
in ruins and unrepaired. 

33. The impres-^ion on entering a village or a town is 
not often favourable. The streets are 
narrow alleys formed by the mud walls 
;of the houses on each side, and generally undrained. A sense 
wf ruin and poverty prevails. Sometimes an old mosque or 
tomb of some Musaliudn saint is seen, but overgrown with 
bushes and weeds and looked on by the faithful with appa- 
rently indifferent eyes. The only open place is the bdzdr 
where may be seen a large the shady pfpal, the Jicus reli- 
gioia, the favourite tree of the Hindus, and rows of willow 
trees {niw), lining the small low open shops, under which the 
t«ellers spread their gi-ain and market wares. 

Seen from a distance, however, the villages centred 
amongst groves and each with its temple 
or moaque, or some red tomb appearing 
Itiifough the trees, present a striking and picturesque scene. 
^Jo house is without its few small trees and the village is ge- 
ilJy set in shady groves. These generally belong to the 
lamind^, or members of their family, who perhaps once had 
J share in the village but have long lost all but this. Often 
■ihey belong to Brahmaus who have had a grant on the occa- 
'aion of some religious festival or auspicious event — as a mar- 
riage, or the birth of a boy. It is for all a matter of pride 
and ambition as well as of profit to have a mango grove, and 
and land is often bought and planted out, and is mostly held 
Lrent free. 



34. 
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35. It has been said the groves amount to 40,230 

acres or five per cent, of the whole area 

Tesan trees. ^£ ^j^^ districi But this Very inade- 

quately represents the trees. It shows the mango orchards 
that are grown on uncultivated ground ; but it does not show 
the fruit trees, the orange, pomegranate, guava, and custard 
apples that grow round Lucknow, and the numerous towns 
scattered through the district, nor does it show the avenues 
and single trees, the tamarind, bargat {banyan), semal or 
cotton tree {hombax heptaphyllum), gtilar {ficus glomerata) 
the bel {cratcBva)^ the willow nim {melia azedira^hta) and 
palm tree, that are spread through the country. Noticeable 
among them is the single mango tree of fine growth 
and comely shape. It is the survivor^ of some old 
grove, which the owner, through straightened circumstan- 
ces, has reluctantly cut down. He called it Jdk, or Sakkiya, 
from Sdkhi, the witness of the place where the old grove 
stood. The etymology of J4k is uncertain. 



These mango groves are not planted or reared without 
considerable trouble and outlay. For the first two or three years 
of their growth they are made over to the village mdli who, 
for his trouble, has the cultivation and crops of tiie ground so 
long as he tends it. But it is only round the towns, that a 
selection of grafts and fruit is thought of. Malihdbdd is 
noted for the fineness of its mangoes and its ber {^yziphus 
jujvbd) grown in orchards called berdnd. 



36. The average area of the townships is something 
wiuihi under a square mile each, but it varies 

^' from 929 acres in Bijnaur, to 483 acres 

in Mahonah. It does not seem to depend on the density of 
the population or extent of cultivation, and its true cause 
must be sought for in the varying histories of the owners of 
the soil, and the original conquest and colonization of the 
country, 

37. Some of the villages are very old and date from 

On • f Tiiia« pre-historic times ; but some are modem, 

gin Tillages. .^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ histories cau be defi- 
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nitely traced. The native imagination delists in tinding 
derivations, more curious than trustworthy, for names, and it 
would be unsafe to build much history in their accounts ot 
the foundation of some of their villages; but from very anci- 
ent times the founder seems generally to have given his name 
to the village. Natural objects are not varied or striking 
enoagh to have given much help, though they are readily 
seized when present — as a tree, or an unusual feature in the 
soil, or a natural produce. Instances are, Khajur-Gd,on the 
village of the date trees ; Ber-Karaiindi, of the " her and 
karaundd bushes ;" Pan-Bari, the village of the Pan gardens; 
Tikaria or Tikrf, the village with the hillock ; Kankrabad, 
the kankar village. But it is characteristic of all villages 
built since the time of the Second E.iijpiit Colonization and 
MusalmAn invasion, dating from perhaps the end of the 12th 
century that they should terminate in pur or nagar, or khera, 
or in the MusalmAn dbdd. Other names than these are diffi- 
cult to trace and seem to belong to another order of things, 
and perhaps they point to an aboriginal origirt 

38- There are weekly or more often bi-weekly bdziirs 
in nearly all the large villages, at which 
the population of the neighbourhood 
attend with their agricultural produce. Sometimes they are 
only Kkandsdr-hkandsar Bdngi bazars, where samples are 
only brought and the business done on the sample. Tlie 
larger bAzars are called the Khandsdr or wholesale bizdrs, 
where sugar and large stores are sold, (kkand, sugar, bhdndd, 
a large earthern pot for storing grain). 

Roads to b^zdrs cannot be too much opened out. The 
most laborious class of cultivators, such as the Kachhis do not 
get a fair price for their produce because they have not 
themselves time to take it to market, and they allow mer- 
chants to take it at a lower than market price in their own 
villages. But make the bdzars accessible and the time will 
be found. 

The chief bdzdrs in this district are Nawabganj in 
OiiBf birirt iu the di»- Mohdn, Mirzdganj in Malihabad, Takait- 
*»*«■ ganj in Kursi, and Gosil,inganj in Mo- 

hanldJganj parganahs, and the Lucknow city markets. 

Appended is a table of alt the principal articles of coim- 
ry produce and the price current at each bdzdr. 
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40. The trades and manu&ctures are at very low ebb, 
-^ and, save in the city of Lucknow, scarcely 

^* exist 

It can hardly be otherwise where the wants of a people 
are limited to their bare necessitie& 

The arts and mechanics are represented by the village 
carpenter and blacksmith, the potter and chamdr. In the 
larger towns are the weavers, dyers, bangle makers, brass 
workers, and all the various dealers in food 

41. The weavers, no doubt, at one time were largely 
^ employed in manufactures. But it is said 

that they have now but small work for 
their looms. Appended is a statement showing the number 
of looms and the different kinds of textile fabrics woven, with 
an approximate out-turn of their work, and the average length 
and breadth and price of the different pieces of cotton stu£ 

42. The number of looms appear to be 1,474. the num- 
. , , . ^, ber of pieces turned out 89,159, and total 

Annual ▼alue of cotton <, • -r> t t-n it^r^ i. i i 

ttuffB manu&otored by valuc IS Ks. 1,53,470, or each loom turns 
^^•"sfia 64. ^^* ^^ pieces and brings in Rs. 100. If 

^**™' these figures be correct there are more 

than two workmen* to each loom, and individual earnings are 
very small. 

43. It is probable that they are no greater. European 
^ ^ ^ , _ cotton goods are almost universally worn. 

Decay of the manufiActure. r^^^ T i /• i i • 

Ihey do not wear for so long a tmie, 
but they cost less money. Whether they are more economi- 
cal in the end is uncertain, but they suit a people who have 
never at any time any superfluous ready money ; and, more- 
over, the stuff is finer and more pleasing to the eyes. Most 
of the stufi^ mentioned in the table are used for dhotis and 
chdddarSf shawls and kamarbands, and the coloured garments 
for petticoats. 

Amongst the weavers must be reckoned the Hindti Korfs. 
They seem all alike, equally poor, and it is probable that their 
looms are not working for more than half of the year. It is 
said that in some places the trade has come to a stand stilL 
At harvest times the Koris are employed as reapers. 
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44. Traffic is carried on by means of country carts 

and bullocks and small tattiia. By return 
Meaiuof T«ffi.. ^^_ ^ _ ^^^^^ ^^.^ ^^^ hundred and thir- 

teen of these carts; they belong geoerally to Brahmana and 
baniyAs and zaminddrs who take their own grain to the mar- 
ket. They are usually drawn by four bullocks, are two- 
■wheeled and about thirteen and half feet long, — with a bed, 
■which narrows to a point that posses between the two wheeler 
bullocks, and is fastened to the yoke, — broader at the top than 
at the bottom and with low sides which slope outward and 
are formed of rope tightly bound up and down from the beam 
at the bottom to the rail at the top. They may be pulled by 
four bullocks or two, and, if the bullocks be good, will carry 
fix>m twenty-five to thirty maunds, or eighteen to twenty-two 
hundred weight. The cost of these carts varies from forty to 
one hundred rupees. The other means of conveyance are 
buffiiloes, bullocks and tattus, or small ponies. The first will 
carry tour and a half maunds or three and a half hundred 
weight. The bullocks from two to tliree maunds, if well 
kept, and the tattus from two a half maunds to three maunds. 
But the latter are wretched beasts. These animals are mostly 
owned by Bakhdls, who trudge alongside weighted almost as 
heavily as their beasts, for they carry a maund on their backs 
which they fasten by a band which passes round the bottom 
of the load and, over the ead. 

45. By the census of 1869, the population was returned 
lunnUtion ^^ 9,70,635, or 696 to the square mile. 
^ ' This does not include the European offi- 

'ooIb or British or Native soldiery. The population is very 
dense, but considered agriculturally only, that is, excluding 
the city population of 2,73,126, it becomes 6,97,499, or 501, 
to the square mile, and stands No. 7 on the list of the twelve 
districts in Oudh. But the parganahs vary considerably from 
Lucknow, which has a population of 656, to Malihdbdd, which 
has only 413 to the square mile. 

46. Out of the population, 7,83,036 are Hindus, 1.87,539 

Proportion of Muaatmin.. T ^^S^^""^^' showmg a proportion 

*^ of 80-7 to 19-3 per cent. In its pro- 

portion of Musalmdns to Hindus, the district also heads the 
list. But a good deal of this is due to the city, where the 
Musalmfina number 1,11,397, eliminating the city population, 
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the proportion becomes 891 to 10*9, or it stands fourth on the 
list. This is still high, and is doubtless due to the attraction 
which large towns hold out to Musalm&ns. 

47. The rural population is mostly Hindd, and it is the 

Proportion of Agricuitur- latter people that absorb nearly all the 

ists. agricultural pursuits. Not more than 

twenty-ftve per cent. Muhammadans of the whole population 

are employed in the tillage of land. 

Of this rural population of 6,97,499, 

6,21,307 are Hindiis. 

76,192 „ Muhammadans, 
3,62,632 „ agricultural 

8,04,867 „ non-agricultural. 

The last two classes show a proportion of 56*3 to 4 '37. The 
proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans, and agriculturists to 
non-agriculturists varies throughout the ten parganahs of the 
district. Annexed are two tables showing how they vary. 

48. The proportion of agriculturists does not seem to 

Agricultural element not depend much upou the amouut of culti. 
always dependent upon vated land. It rangcs very high in 
amount of land to be had. Bijuaur, which has Icast percentage of 

all of cultivation, and it is lowest in Malihdbdd, which has 
most ;* nevertheless it is high in Mahonah, Kursf and 
Dewd, which are very finely cultivated ; and the conflicting 
results, observable in Bijnaur and Malfhdbdd, are probably 
due to the facts that, while the population in the former par- 
ganah is very agricultural, in the latter it is altogether sparse ; 
and, moreover, occupied by numerous village communities, 
who affect to be above the labour of tilling the soil with 
their own hands ; otherwise, agriculture is a pursuit most 
congenial and intelligible to aJl The great cry is want of 
land, not scarcity of hands, and, except in the parganahs of 
Malfhdb&d, Maiionah, Kursi and Dewd, there is not much 
land awaiting the cultivator, though, with improved cultivar 
tion, infinitely more could be got from the soil. 

* Beepftza. 15. 
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Baniyd, ... 
Tambolf, 


.•• ... «•• 


2-53 
1-6 


Parziy 




179 


Bhtirji, 
Tell, 




1-58 
1-79 


Chamdr, 




11-24 


Elahdr, 




2-80 


Kdchhl, 
Barhdiy • . • 




4-59 
1-68 


Kurmi, 




6-43 


Thatherd, .-. 
Gninel, 




1-90 
1-86 


Total, 




94-68 



The statement shows in all 7 1 Hindd castes leaving 49 
to take up the remaining 5*2 per cent 

50. Thus the predominating Hindii castes are Th^or, 
. Brahman, Ahf r, Pdsi, Lodh, Chamdr, and 

pnncipfti ^^ ^^^ valuable cultivating classes of 

Kdchhis and Kurmis. 

This is very similar to some of the results noticed by Mr. 
Williams in his census report. But the list given above would 
show the Thdkurs, Ahirs, Pdsfs, and Chaindrs, are in more 
than average numbers in this district. 

In Lucknow, they amount to 772, 11'12, 10*55, 11*24. 
respectively ; but throughout the province they are 5*9, 10*4, 
6*1, 11*5, per cent, of the whole population (paras. 282 to 307, 
299, 319, Census Report.) Opinions seem divided, or, as yet 
unformed, as to whether these low castes, Ahirs, Pdsis and Cha- 
mdrs are aboriginal tribes or not, and, till we know more of 
their customs and religious practices, it will, perhaps, be impos- 
sible to say. From what I have observed I should say ihej 
were, and that Kurmfa and Eldchhis are not 

51. The Musalmdns number fifty-six castes or trades as 
they would be more properly called. 

It would be labour ill spent to analyse the castes 

of the Musalmdn cultivators, for they 
The cuitivatow and the amount to but 2 5 per cent, of the whole 

castes to which they belong. | .. -o x 2» x-l -tt' j^ !_• "l 

population. But of the Hmdus, which 
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compose the bulk of the population, twenty-four 
amountiag to 9-t"68, per cent, of the whole, supply the majori- 
ty of the cultivators, leaving the remaining 5"32 per cent, 
to be divided between fourty-niiifl castes, the most numerous 
among which are the Liiniyds, Bhats, Mdlia, Baris, GoBd,fn8, 
Darzls, Lohiirs, Khatris, Bhangis and Malldhs, all of which, 
bat the Bdrls and Lohdrs, are, nearly 51 per cent, of them, 
agriculturists, but the Darzis and Khatris are not more than 
one-third so engaged. 

The following fifteen castes of those mentioned in the list 
given in para 49 will give the great bulk of cultivators. 
The are thus divided : — 



1 Thiikur, 

2 Brahman, . 

3 Kayath, ... 

4 Ahir,... . 

5 Garariya, 

6 Pdsi 

7 Lodh, ... 

8 Nfii 

9 Biikhfil ... 

10 Chamjir, 

11 Kahdr, ... 

12 Kachhl, , 

13 Kurmi, ... 

14 Gumel, 

15 Barahi, ... 

Total, 



13-46 
.. 9-42 

1-26 
..14-62 

3-37 
,.11-1 

7-72 
.. I'll 

2-6 
..10-44 

1-65 
.. 6-10 

9-49 
.. 1-68 

113 
..94-0 



Thus, ThAkurs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Lodhs, Ptisis, Cham^rs, 
Kurmis, and Kdclihfa, form the chief part of the cultivators. 

62. From these working classes also, itiatliatthe troop 
. of day labourers and coolies is chiefly 

recruited, excluding the first three and 
such as are obviously artizan and trading. 

Mr. Williams, in Table, No. V. of his Census Report, puts 
down the labourers of this district at 25,000. In comparing 
the non-agriculturists of Statement III. with persons engaged 
in professions, in the Table V. quoted, it is noticeable that the 
Thatherds (braziers), Bhiirjls (grain parchers), and the 
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das8 agriculturists of KAchlifs and Kurmfs afford great num* 
bers of labourers. The Ltiiiiyds, of which there are some 1,200, 
are, where not agriculturists, everywhere the labouring class, 
and probably come under that head. 

53. The statement does not show any caste or profes- 

sion that cannot be included in one of the 
^**^' several professions contained in the table 

quoted. But boatmen seem to be lost somewhere. They are 
entered as fifteen only, while there are in the district 2,226, of 
which 505 are agriculturists, and 440 non-agriculturists. 
With the river Gtimti flowing through the district it is not 
to be supposed that these boatmen do not pursue their calling ; 
and, moreover, the number of boats in the district amoimt to 
forty-nine. 

54. The part of the table that shows the professions 

most nearly connected with agriculture 
The agricuifcowi profe*- and most interesting as a portion of ru- 
ral statistics give the following order : — 



UOXll. 



Class I. Ghauklddrs, 

Goraits, 


} 


... 3,119 


Class II. Barbers, 

(NAifl,) 


* 


... 2,752 


Class Washermen, 

(Dhobis,) 


] 


... 1,948 


Class VI. Money lenders, 

(Mah^jans), 


] 


797 


Class VIIL ZamfndArs, 




1,662 


Cultivators, 




...1,83,976 


Class IX. Engaged about animals — 




Ahfrs, 
(Herdsmen,) 


} 


1,930 


GarariyAs, 
(Shepherds,) 


• 


• •• Jl,0«^«r 


P^is, 

(Pig keepers,) 


] 


... 2,202 
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m 


^^M 


m Class X. Artizans — 




^^^^B 


[ Bar^his, 


i 


^^^1 


1 (Carpenters,) 


^^^^M 


1 Class XI. Engaged in textile fabrics- 


''j^^^^H 


1 Julilhas and, 


) 


^^^^^^1 


k Koris, 


\ 


^^^^B 


m (Weavers,) 


I 




J^ Dhuniyas, 

■ (Cotton cleaners,) 


} 


^H 


1 Class XII. The village dealers,- 


_ 


^H 


■ Milk sellers, ... 




^H 


W Baniyds, 


) 


^^1 


L Bakhdis, 


[ 


^H 


H| (Shop keepers). 


s 


^H 


L TamboHs, 




^^H 


K^ (Fan-leaf seUers,) 


984 ^^B 


^^B Halwd,fs, 




914 


^^^^^L (Confectioners,) 


^^^H (Grain parchers,) 




1,995 


^^H (On makers,) 




... 2,387 


^^^^Kl Easgars, 
^^■T (Potters,) 




1,994 


^^H Lohdrs, 
^^K (Blacksmiths,) 




2,126 


^^^^H Manthdrs. 






^^^^P- (Bracelet makers,) 


979 


It is to these classes principally that the non-agricul- 


^irists in every village belong, where 


thev are not Brahmans 


OT Go3d,fns, or Fakirs, or decayed Musalmdn gentry living on 


■tiieir capital without any specified means of i 


jmployment. 


55. The Chaukfddrs are 93,119. 


They 


are universally of 


the PAsi caste, and by 


the villaere muni- 


cipal system were 


1 entrusted with the pro- 


lection of the life and property of the inhabitants. But only 
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some 2,000 of these are so occupied and officially recognized. 
Statement VIII.) Their pay usually consists in an assign- 
ment of land of from two to three acres of land called a jdgir^ 
and held rent free. 

But they receive, also, small perquisites of grain, called 
hasauni and bisar from the cultivators, (basauni, from 
basna to inhabit, bisar, frombiswaa l-20th part.) Sometimes 
it is a handful of grain, sometimes a small patch of com left 
standing in the. comer of the field. Originallv the Grorait had 
the cafe of the crops and the fields, and the bisar was meant 
for him. But some say that these fees are the remains of the 
Pdsis old proprietary right in the soil. It is calculated that 
there is about one chaukidi^ for every forty-five houses. 

56. The table shows 797 mahdjans. These deserve a 
^^. word. The city of Lucknow does not 

^*°**- swell the amount, for there are more in 

the agricultural parganahs of Mohanl^lganj and Mohdn-Au« 

rds than in the parganah of Lucknow. 

• • • • 

There is more than one professional money lender to every 
two villages. 

The general interest charged is from two to three per 
cent, per mensem. A very common interest upon seed grain 
or money borrowed for the purchase of seed, is deorhd^ 
one-half as much again as to seed borrowed, on re-payment 
at harvest, and a pansen or five sers kachchd (equal to 
two sers pakkjA) on every rupee per mensem. This latter in- 
terest is called tip. 

In some cases the interest is one anna, and a half anna per 
rupee per mensem, equal to seventy-five, and thirty-seven 
and a half per cent. The latter is common, the former is rare, 
though it was a well known rate during the NawdbL It ici 
said that of late years interest is getting everywhere reduced* 
But the gains of mahdjans must be very great, and a license 
to lend would be a fair tax on them. 

57. The Ahirs number 1,930. These are probably for 
^^^ the most part emploved in grazing and 

tending: the zamind^s cows and stock 



Oowi and buffaloee. 
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They get three sers for a cow and six sers for a buffalo at 
the kharif and labi harvests. Sometimes they are capitalists, 
and have tlieir own cows. These herdsmen do not seem to be 
well off in the world, and their cattle seem worse, 

58. There are said to be 79,537 cowa and 29,287 she 
buffaloes in the district. They are aU in 
miserable condition. 

There are no actual grazing grounds at all. The best 
time for the cattle is after the rains, when vegetation is thick ; 
and sometimes at the hdjrd and jo,dr harvests they get 
the stalks of these crops cut up ; but for the rest, they are 
driven out into jungles to eat dry dhdk leaves when there are 
any, or anything else they can find where there are no leaves. 

The milk of a cow is poor and thin, that of a buffalo la 
better. 

The farmers reckon that the cow yields half a ser a day, 
.and the buffalo from one to one and half sers ; and, while it 
takes from twenty to thirty sers of cow's milk to make one 
»er of ghi, it oidy takes twenty sers of buffalo's milk ; but if 
fed they would yield from six to ten sers. What the cowa 
might be may be judged from some of the draft cattle. 

But the farmer is satisfied if hia bare wants are supplied, 
Mid his wants are small. 

The draught oxen are well tended and well fed and attain 
) a great size. They get from a ser to four sers of gram, — 
Wjcording to their work, — a day, and sdni, a mixture of chaff 
And oil cakes, as much as they can eat. 

59. The Garariy^, (shepherds) number 1,899, ornearly 
_ .,,„,,,, equal to Ahirs (herdsmen). The number 

G«»nji« (Sbepherda). 2, , ^,. -i, in, ^-^ •% 

or sheep and goats is said to be 34,970, 
lat little stock of any kind is to be seen in the district. The 
iheep are principally reared for their wool, wliich is made into 
tiaokets. They are usually sheared twice in the year — in 
Chaitor(March)andKu,!lror(Septembcr). The wool obtained 
b both cuttings will not exceed half a ser ; a blanket will not 
e made from less than a ser, and is sold for a rupee. The 
fcbove number of sheep then represent 17,485 blankets and 
ibe same number of rupees, or the herdsman must support 
llimaelf and his family on Ks. 9 a year. 
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60. The P^fs tend pigs. There 
^* ^^' appear to be m the district 13,674.* 

They do not ever strike one as particularly numerous, 
and if this account of theirs is correct there are not ten pigs 
to a village. Swine's flesh is an abomination to all, and is 
consumed by none but Fdsis. 

61. The Juldh&s also include the 
® " Koris It has been shown, in para. 43, 

that their trade has been almost driven out of the market 
Probably the Muhammadans will cling to it longest. They 
are pure labourers in their trade, and the Korls cko out their 
living by reaping and harvesting the crops at harvest times. 

62. All the BaniyAs and Bakh^s are not shopkeepers. 

A good deal of the trafficking and carnr- 

ing is in their hands, and they may be 

seen in small bands wending their ways to the nearest market, 

each with a well loaded country tat or bullock, and not 

meanly burdened himself. 

63. The Tambolis or growers of p6n leaves are a most 

industrious class. They have to prepare 
°* ^ ' artificially the bed in which the plant 

is grown, and are occupied in incessantly watering and tending 
the plant 

These beds are laid on the top of artificially formed 
banks. They are made of a fine domat soil which is dug 
from the bottom of tanks and spread out on the beds to the 
depth of two or three inches. The plant is grown from cut- 
tings or buds, and is sown in Chait (March) and comes to 
maturity in about four months. 

The plant, which is of the creeper genus, climbs up a pole 
of some four feet high, and the leaves, when ready, are strip- 
ped from the bottom. It is planted in rows called mends 
across the convex top of the bed, and the whole is walled in 
by low screens of fencing made from pattdwar grasSj and a roof- 
ing of the same is spread over the tops of the bed. They are 
generally from sixteen to ten yards long and six to eight broad. 

* See note page 67. 
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The rents are paid on the mend, eight annas per mend 
for the first year, twelve annas for the next, and one rupee for 
the third and onwards. 

64. The Bhiirjls, or grain parchera, are a class larg^ely 

occupied in the preparation of food. Cha- 
"^"' ben^ is a favourite article of food with 

the natives, and in a bdzdr every other shop seems to belong 
to the Bhurjf. They used to be formerly and are now where 
the custom of payments in kind is preserved, employed in the 
weighments of grain, and they usually get half a aer of 
grain on every field of grain they weigh. 

65. The Tells are employed in their legitimate vocation 

of expressing the oil from oil seeds, and 
as carriers of grain, for which they keep 
buf&loes, 

Their gains in their former occupation are great. They 
usually get the weight in oil seeds of the oil expressed, and 
the husks of the old seed for khalll or oil cake, from which 
the sdni aheady mentioned is made. The payment is called 
perauni. 

66. The Zamfnddrs, or landholders, are said in the 
table to number only 1,662, but if all the members of the 
landholding families be included, that have been recorded 
as possessing a share in the estate either in joint or several 
tenure, they will amount to 14,756. 

The mass of landholders are Rdjpdts and Musalmdns. 

Of the 1,416 villages in the district, 546 are held by the 
former, 555 by the latter. The Brahmans hold 132. 

67. The character of the RAjput is the most admira- 
irji BAndt ^^^ "^ ^^'^ three. He is manly and 

frank, proud of his birth and lineage, 
and of his old profession of fighting. His face is generally 
handsome and his physique good. He will eat meat when 
he can get it, and sometimes it is a boast such an one, 
that he never eats without meat (bind kaliya). His dress is a 
dhoti and mirzaf, or light thin jacket, and a hght cap and 
gold eatings will complete his costume. Thus clad and armed 
■with a bamboo staff which has been rubbed to a polish, he 
will talk to you and beat up game for you for hours. 
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As a yeoman amongst his fields and cultavatiGn, it is 
impossible not to like him. 

68. The Musalmdn, on the other hand, has a tall and 

spare frame, the effect of which is 
heightened by the long tight cotton coat 
that he wears, and which is sometimes not over clean. He 
is quarrelsome in his village, and greedy and crafty. The 
disputes in a Musalmdn proprietary community are bitter and 
endless. 

But these are Indian Musalmdns ; the pure foreigner is 
a thorough gentleman. 

69. All alike, the Hindtis and Musalmdns are profuse- 
_ .^ ,._ ^ „ , ly liberal. Hospitality, profiise open 

Hotpitauty of all cUsses* -r ^ ^ j n • j.t_ !_• t_ a 

handedness to all comers is the highest 
Virtue. 

Inhospitality and parsimony is the meanest vice. The 
owner of such a character is imprecated, and his name be- 
comes one of ill omen, and a misfortune to use before the first 
meal in the day. But the profuseness of the liberal man is 
as often as not the cause of his ruin and loss of his village or 
share. It would be better for all parties if the drain on his 
resources were to cease. 

70. The condition of the agricultural classes varies. 

The KurmI is industrious, cleanly, and 
tuna°okiflM« ^^ ^* ^^^^' intelligent, more independent, and better 

off than his fellow workmen. 

But the Lodh, Ahir and Pdsi seem often ill fed and very 
slenderly clad. They seldom eat meat, or, indeed, the finer 
sorts of grain. Their food are the millets and pulses. Their 
hopes rest in the finer crops of the rabi for their rents. 

Para 774 of the last Annual Administration Beport applies 
to the cultivating labourer as well as the labourer proper : — 

'' As a fact, he rarely eats wheat and gives up rice as a 
luxury beyond his reach * * His real support are the 
millets and maize and pulses * * * * Of ^^ese, there 
are in the autmun the hewant, commonly called the ' poor 
man's crop, a plentiful supply." 
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71. The dress of the agricultural women is pictureiqne, 
-^. . . consisting generally of a blue sheet, a 

'^'' "* ■ dopatta tiirown over the head which is 
called a Uld from its colour, and a petticoat of a reddish 
tint, a combination of colour they very much afiect. 

72. The mass of the lower classes is ignorant, supersti- 
8t«i« of education of the tious and unambitious. The low caste 

lo«r«i orders. man rarely travels beyond the limits of 

his parganah, and the pilgrim who has just returned from his 
wanderings to the Ganges will supply him all his knowledge 
of the world. But class holds no communication with class, so 
that the diffiision of knowledge, even by these means, is limited. 

73. Bat every hope may be placed on the schools that 

, , are beinff now spread through the country. 

1 hey are intended simply lor the primary 
instruction of all classes. Already 72 have been established 
in this district, or one to every 200 villages. The registered 
number of pupils is 2,835, two and a half per cent, of the 
boys in the district. The attendance is very fair and the boys 
seem universally most intelligent and quick. Everywhere a 
desire for education seems to exist. But the teacher urges 
compulsory measures. They say that the schools were at 
first looked upon with suspicion, that Government was sup- 
posed to be bestowing knowledge on them for its own dark 
purposes, that it might turn the scholar, when made, to its 
own use and convenience, but that now this fear had ceased, 
the boys should be made to come. In some cases it is to be 
feared that poverty will prevent some classes in taking ad- 
vantage of the schools, though the fees are small — they are 
half anna or three farthings per mensem for the j)oorest classes, 
and one anna or three half-pence for those earning Rs. 10 per 
mensem. The richer classes pay one rupee. 

74. The principal worship is that of Shiva. His tem- 
B«iigioii» worship of tho ples, Shivdlds, abound, and there is not a 

^t'"''^- village in which the lingam his emblem, 

ia not found under one or more of the large nim, trees, placed 
on an arghd or flat shaped libation vessel, the outer rim of 
■which is often formed from the shape of a snake. 

Debi is worshipped in the groves ; a thick clump of trees 
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denotes a place sacred to this goddess, or to the Bhdniyd ; and 
a few black stones placed underneath a tree, very often a 
chdpld tree, the dhdk (Butia frondasOj) constitues her image. 

75. The only other objects of reverence seem to be the 

ancestors of the present iamily of yillaee 

other objeott of rererenoe. i_ij j.t.j'/sj'l -— o 

* holders or other deified nwces whom 

they worship under the title of hdbd or hir. 

76. Of antiquities, such as old buildings or architectural 
. . remains, the district seems altogether 

^^ bare. And there is little left to afford a 

hint of the original inhabitants of the soiL 

The only traces of any kind are the old dihs or deserted 
village sites, which are spread over the fieu^e of the country. 
These are often of great extent and considerable elevation. 
They are generally covered with masses of broken bricks^ and 
the natives refer them to Bhars or Pdsis or Arakhs^ who 
inhabited or owned the country in ancient times, and do not 
seem to have been driven out in some places till as late as tiie 
end of the 12th century. 
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PART III. 



AGRICULTURE, NATUHAL PKODUCE, CULTIVATOES, LAND- 
LORDS AND TENUEES. 



1. The different classes of aoil into which the land may 
be considered as divided has already been given. The goind 
or manured land is usually of domat soil. Doinat is estimated 
as land of the first quality, nuitiyar as of the second and 
bhiir ranks last. 

2. 



Ottltimtod Und. 



The extent of the district under cultivation amounts 
to 4,80,274 acres or 54-4 per cent. The 
following table will show the amount of 

each class of soil in the cultivated land and also the proportion 

under irrigation in each parganali : — 





Am 


Giiind 


qonlilj. 


quJilr- 


qniily. 


ImKilioB. 


tucfcnow 


65,800 


15-71 


65-88 


6-79 


21-55 


253 


Bijnaur 


42,S55 


16-78 


16'81 


25-70 


10-86 


61-74 


Kikorf 


19.181 


16-1 


53'69 


26-74 


367 


44-22 


Mohanlilgftnj 


65,9-13 


1527 


48 22 


2689 


9-62 


44-93 


Kigobin 


23,860 


157rt 


49 84 


21-66 


19-64 


40-20 


70.973 


19-21 


60-30 


6-6 


12-40 


34-15 


Hoh&n-Aur4s 


65.866 


16-80 


47-78 


1673 


10-70 


48-2-1 


ffahnnnh, 


52,742 


17-67 


S4-12 


11-31 


7-0 


47-67 


Ko«( 


30.218 


22-33 


66 70 


20-19 


6-0 


60-11 


Dewi. 


62.835 


22'66 


66-61 


8 95 


2-79 


4281 


Total 


4,80,271 


17-69 


65-0 


1580 


11-51 


43-60 



3. The irrigated land is not over-estimated, it consists 
of two kinds — irrigation from wells, and 
irrigation from jhils, tanks, and rivers. 
That the last does not amount to much has already been 
Bhown, (Para. 12 Part II.) The irrigation from jhils and 
tanks, or what may be called natural means, amounts to 72-5 
per cent, of the whole and is most in Bijnaur, Mahonah 
Kursi, and Dew^. This is a very large proportion, and see- 
ing how dependent and precarious such irrigation is, the exist- 
ing necessity for encouraging and aiding the cultivators to dig 
-wells, can never be too fully recognised, and the very greatest 
results may be looked for from the canals that, it is intended, 
are to flow through the District. 
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The land, moreover, watered fix)m wells is always the 
best land. 

4. It is with jhlls as with rivers, they are the result 
. . of the natural drainage of the country. 

"^^ ^°* The best land about them has been wash- 

ed away. The water has often to be conveyed a long way 
before it reaches its ground, and the progress is very expensive. 

5. The method of transporting water from low to higher 
^, ^ ^ , ^ land, by heris or water baskets, by 

The ben or water basket. /• -i • i .-l j. • 

means of which the water is swung 
up to a higher channel along which it runs, till it is subject to 
another liu, and so on, the operation being repeated some four 
or five times, till the fields are reached, is well known to alL 

The lower the water, the further to go, the more expen- 
sive the process. 

The men work in pairs ; two pairs are required for each 
berl, one pair as a relief. Sometimes, where water is plentiful 
and the reservoir at the end of the channel is large, two bas- 
kets may be seen working together. The water then flows 
along briskly, and from an acre to an acre and-a-half can be 
watered in a day. 

6. Well irrigation is slower but not so expensiva 

Wen irriiafcio Sometimes the working is done by bul- 

"^^***^°' locks and a pur, or large leathern bucket^ 

but more often by hand ; the bullocks are weak and the work 
is slow. But five or six men harness themselves to the well 
rope and run up and down the incline, and a great deal of 
work is got through. When the water is near the surface, the 
irrigatioS to .Iwa^ done by hand. 

The former is called the purhai the latter the ghara,i 
well. A very large well is sometimes called a chou-pura- 
well, or a well where four ptirs can work at a time. The 
ghara^f, is so named from the ghara, the earthen water pot. 

The third kind of well is the lever well, the dhentdi or 
dhikoUj which consists of a long beam working on an upright 
post as a pivot, heavily weighted at one end, at the other is 
attached a bucket or earthen jar. The operator stands over 
the well and pulls the jar down, and the weight at the other 
end is enough to raise it up with the water. It can only be 
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tlBed tvlien the water is close to the surface, and is most fa- 
vourable for kdchhis and garden cultivation, where irrigation 
must be continuous and easy. 

7. These wells can be dug with small difficulty and 
^ cost. The usual kachchd or unbricked 

well can be dug at a cost of from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 6. It is chiefly dug for the irrigation of wheat. It 
does not last long, the sides fall in, and fresh ones have usually 
to be dug in every ensuing season. 

Often, where the soil is light and sandy, the well will not 
stand at all, and the labourer's work is fruitless. In these 
caaes a remedy is sometimes found by lining the well with 
thick bands of the pliant riis, which are wound spirally, round 
and round, and welded closely together. 

The cheapest kind of brick well (pakM) can be built for 
Rb. 50, but it is substantial and wUl do all the work of a more 
imposing and costly structure. 

It may not be amiss to note the difference in the de- 
si^ation of these wells, while the brick well is called kud, 
its more simple kachchd contemporary is called kuya which 
Would seem to be a diminutive of kiid. 

8. The land is generally good, and with manure and 

water would be all unvaryingly pro- 

Qii«litj of Lhe Mil. , ,. J o J r 

ductive. 

Domat varies in goodness as it is near or distant from the 
village, as it is irrigated or unirrigated, 
and a change in its circumstances will 
produce a change In its quality. 

Matii/dr is nearly as good as domat ; though stifl", 
^^^ it produces admirable crops of every 

'^'^'^' description, and it has one advantage, 

that it retains moisture longer ; but this becomes an evil in a 
year of unusually heavy rains, while in dry years it is alto- 
gether unworkable, and take a wet or a dry year it always re- 
quires more cultivation. 

Bkur land is generally of little value ; none but the 
lighter crops of the khuri/ harvest can 
"''■ be sown on it, which are killed by heavy 

rains and flourish only under light showers. 



^ 



Oulturable land* 
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Bhiir land ranges along the high banks of rivers. It is 
highest in Lucknow parganah, through the centre of which 
the Guniti passes ; and in Nigohan-yassendf, a long narrow 
parganah washed by the SiM. In Kakori, Kursi, and Dewd, 
washed by no river and crossed by insignificant streams, the 
bhiir shows lowest. 

9. The culturable land has been already given. It is 

of very varying qualities in the diflTerent 
parganahs, and in most cases little can 
be done with it with present means and appliances. If it 
were good it would be cultivated. Land is wanted. This 
may be illustrated by the facts disclosed in the parganahs of 
Lucknow, Bijnaur and Kdkorf, which are shown in the ac- 
companying table. While the population in these parganahs 
presses the heaviest, and the holding of the cultivators are the 
smallest the amount of culturable land left is the least. 
Taking all the parganahs, it would seem that the extent culti- 
vated was in inverse ratio to the density of the population, 
which would hardly be the case if there was much land left 
that could be used. 

In the best parganahs, which are undoubtedly Mahonah 
Kursf, Dewd, Malihab&d, the amount of cultivation increases 
with the sparseness of the population. In Mallhdbdd, which 
has 786, and in Dewa, which has only 709 to the cultivated 
square mile, the average holding per cultivator is from four 
to four and-a-half acres, while in Lucknow which has 1,229 
to the square mile the holding per cultivator is as low as 
three acres. 

The following table, which has been mentioned, will show 
the variation in holdings for all the different parganahs : — 
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Lucknow, 


14G 


55,800 


7,925 


656 


1,229 


18.490 


8 


Bijnaur, 

Kakorf 


14« 


42,855 


8,2S3 


454 


1,005 


13,564 


8 25 


60 


19,181 


3,007 


530 


1.059 


5,948 


3 38 


Mohanlalganj 


201 


65,543 


30,093 


5(>8 


1,103 


19,830 


3 1 18 


Iiiigohdn SaAocndi, 


72 


20,860 


12,973 


517 


1,005 


6.415 


8 2 34 


Malfliabad 


187 


70.973 


28, 2 U) 


413 


786 


15,127 


4 2 31 


Mohan- Auria, 


196 


65,866 


22,759 


502 


937 


19.299 


3 1 26 


Mahonah, 


147 


52,743 


20,542 


486 


872 


10,615 


3 22 


Kuffi, 


89 


30,218 


19,236 


421 


797 


7,275 


4 21 


Dewi, 


140 


52,835 


23,070 


494 


709 


12^48 


4 
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10. The culturable land is said to amount to 2,10,208 

• cnUurable land mid acres, or 337 per cent, of whole area, 
'■ but the account is illusory ; for of this 

7,731 acres or 13"2 per cent, are groves, and there is still 
he question whether, in the interests of what stock there is, 
he remainder had not better be left untouched. But this 
might pass ; the beasts are of so poor a quality now, and pick 
up so scanty a pasture, that if, by agricultural means, the 
quantity of fodder could be increased, they would undoubtedly 
I be much better off. 



11. Perhapsit is not the culturable that requires the first 

thought, but rather the improvements 

that might be effected in the condition of 

le land already cultivated. It would be altogether illusory 

estimate the cultivation generally by the highest efforts 

[of the first class cultivator round some of the villages, but the 

ips gro\vn on the golnd land would be a test of what the 

'land could yield if all received the same care and attention, 

"*t does not seem that the labourers are wanting ; there is 

l^me, and there are men enough, if the fact — that iu Lucknow, 

18,500 agriculturists are required to cultivate 55,800 acres, 

while 12,000 cau cultivate almost the same amount in Dewd, 

and 15,000 can manage 71,000 acres in Malihabad, — be any 

test, while neither the rents nor revenue rates are higher in 

one case and not proportionately enough in another ; but 

capital, such as manure and water, are wanting. 

13. Hamlets and small outlying settlements, which mul- 
Tb be imprnved by in- tiply the ceutfes of Cultivation, cannot 



A family of Loilhs or others, with their row of mud huts 
and consequent wells, are the regeneration of many an outly- 
ing Ar£r. They will water and dig and manure till the crops 
produced are nearly as fine as round the village itself, 

13, But these settlements require an outlay of capital. 

. There are first the huts of the rising ham- 

""^ ■ let. The zamindar has to find the mate- 

jials ; to supply the labourers for the carriage of mud for the 

valle ; to furnish the thatch, and the wood work and beams 

for the house of the incoming family. And In; has moreover 



^ 
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the expense of conveying the family to their new abode, 
and the entertainment of them for a day ; and sometimes 
even he has to supply them with a yoke of oxen, though 
he will recover the price of them afterwards. 

The treatment of him varies with the value of the 
new comer. The owner of from four to five yoke of plough 
oxen is a man of much account to the zamind&r, who sees a 
large slice of his waste land will be broken up ; and he will 
have a beamed house made for him. But the poorer cul- 
tivator whose principal object it is to scrape a bare subsistence 
from the soil, must be content with a simple chhappar. 

14. The only high class cultivation, really so, is to be 

found in the goind lands round the vil- 
^^ " lages and hamlets, and it depends general- 

ly on the density of the population, and what they can lay out in 
manure and irrigation, as to whether the goind can be extended 
or not. As manure and water can be applied to the farthest 
corners of the village, so will the productive powers of the soil 
be increased, and a possibility of raising the finer crops exist. 

1 5. But manure is scarce, and such scanty supply as 
Soaroenew of manura and there is, is moro ofton used for cookiog, 

■*<^^- and for fuel for brick making, than for 

re-invigorating the soil. Stock is at a minimum ; the culti- 
vated land is 4,80,274 acres ; the number of beasts, all told 
is 2,62,032 (Statement No. X. Appendix III.,» not much 
more than one to every two acres ; none of the manure is 
saved in farm-yards, but the beasts are allowed to stray out 
in the jungles ; 2,40,847 are of the cow tribe, and, for eight 
months in the year, the domestic women of the lower castes 
are engaged in making cow cakes, to stack in front of their 
houses for fuel for household purposes, or to sell, as stated, 
for kilns to add some small mite to their daily earnings. It is 
not too much to say that stock does nothing to help the land. 

1 6. The rents on the different lands of soils in all the 
ji^^^j^j^ parganahs, are given in the annexed 

table. They were those used for the 
assessment of the District. They have been deduced only from 
the lands held by tenants-at-will, and paying a money rent. 

Applied throughout, to the zamlnddr's sir, to the Brah- 
man's mxCdfi and the hata^i lands of the village, assets would 
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have amounted to Rs. 25,57,756 ; but the assumed assets for 
assessment have been taken only at Rs. 23,77,236.* 



District. 



Lacknow, 
Bijnanr, 



X£kotL 



ICohanUUgaiyy 
Vigohin, 






ICahonah, 
SkUnfy ... 
Jhwi, ... 



Ooiad. 



t 

& 



Ba. A. 



9 5 






Ba. A. 



7 10 



8 15 6 8 



7 15 



7 8 



9 7 



8 8 



7 5 



6 8 



5 11 



Domftt. 



I 

i 



Ba.A. 



8 5 



5 10 



7 11 



6 14 



6 6 



5 6 



4 14 



... 8 6 

8 1 

9 5 



8 2 



6 8 



7 9 



5 5 



Bs. A. 



4 1 



8 15 



8 14 



4 6 



Matiy&r. 



Bi.A. 



4 10 



7 2 



5 15 



6 7 



6 8 



i 



Rt.A. 



6 1 



2 14 



5 8 



4 4 



4 1 



Bb6r. 



Bt. A. 



4 7 



8 8 



4 10 



a 





Bt.A. 



8 2 



2 2 



2 18 



8 18 



1 12 



6 8 



5 16 



7 5 



4 9 
8 18 

5 6 



5 



5 18 

5 10 

6 8 



8 2 



4 6 



4 5 



8 9 



8 2 



4 10 



4 4 



4 11 



4 2 



2 



2 8 



2 2 



4 8 



8 2 



4 9 



8 7 



• Fm^ para 45, Fart L 
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I have little remark to make upon these, the re- 
sults seem to me too conflicting to enable me to draw any 
conclusions. Allowing for all personal elements it is hard 
to see why the rents for goind and irrigated domat 
should vary so much. The only intelligible results are 
those arrived at in Malihdbdd, where the rents are lowest, 
and where they should be, as population being not so 
dens6, the land is not so dear. A similar result would 
be reached in Kursl, but that the southern part of the 
parganah is very populous and very finely cultivated. I 
believe the high rents in Dewd to be due to the Muhamma- 
dan proprietorship that prevails there to a greater extent than 
in any other parganah. 

17. This section of the community seems to me to have 
„ ,.,,,, least sympathy with the people. It 

Musalman landlords. t i S • n- i i . . i 

may nave a bad economic enect, but the 
Hindu lord of the manor, whose fathers conquered and colon- 
ized the land, and whose interests and pursuits do not ex- 
tend beyond it, is the best master to his tenant. Rents will 
rise as civilization progresses and intelligence increases, and 
it will be cheerfully borne, but rent enhancement in very many 
cases seem to amount to mere spoliation, or that is how the 
tenants look at it. 

18. It may not be amiss to show concisely the pressure 

A table showing density ^^ ^^6 population ou the wholo and 
of population on cultivated Cultivated arcas of the district ; the 

:r:'ui:l;Vor''d '.^''^ numW of cultivators and the average 
rates on the different par- holdings of cach, with the rcvenuo and 
ganahs of the district. revcnue * rate assessed. The following 

table has been therefore compiled, and a comparison between 
the different parganahs can be made. 

The eighteen villages of Lucknow, in which the revenue 
rate falls at Rs. 6-9 per acre, have been removed from the 
parganah because they form part* of the city, and were in- 
cluded in it for census purposes. 
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19. But this will show only a rough avera^ for holc[-« 
The zamfndire' or caitiya- i^gs and rents, the areas of land held by 
tors' plough holdings. Cultivating zaminddrs and cultivators 

proper, differ considerably, as the return, giving an analysis 
of the holdings of zamlnddrs and the various castes, will show, 
(No. XI.) 

This statement has been compiled from the jamdbandis 
field with the settlement records of each village. 

And it will be seen from this that whilst the holding of 
the zamind^s vary from seven to twelve acres, those of the 
cultivators reach from two to four and-a-half acres only. 

The Chhattrfs generally seem to secure the most, and, 
01.V ..-/ . u ij. J i^®xt to them, the purely cultivatini; 

Chhattns holdings and , n tt r*fin-r^i ^^ 

rents. casto ot Kurmfs. The Brahmaos 

Ditto of Bxmhmans. folloW* 

The Chhattrls also pay the least rent. The average rate 
>er acre paid by them is only Kb. 4-8, but it varies from 
3-14 to Bs. 5-6. 



The Kurmis pay from Sa 4-12 to :Rs. 6-10, and B& 7-8, 

Holdings and rents of average Ss. 6-5 per acre. The Brah- 

^"™^- mans pay from Ks. 4-4 to Ss. 5-8, and 

sometimes as much as Ss. 7-6, per acre, averaging Ss. 5 per 

acre. 

The holdings, of the Ahirs, are nearly the same as Brah- 
mans, and their average rate the same. 

In the extent of their holdings, the lowest in the scale 
Holdings and rents of the are the Lodhs, Fdsls and Cham&rs ; the 
lowest castes. firg^ pay the average rent of iia. 5-9, th« 

second Bs. 4-10, and the third Ss, 4-15 per acre. 

The KAchhls or Murd,us, hold a distinct place. Their culti' 

Hoidicgs and rents of the vation is of the highest Order, and their 

^^^^ industry and labour unceasing. Their 

fields are spice and vegetable gardens ; their holdings are 



I 



nsaally small ; their rents in the Lacknow parganali amounts, 
upon an average, to aa much as Rs. 13-10 per acre, and rarely 
falls below Sa. 8. All round it is Sa. 8-11. 

t20. This return will illustrate the fairness of the jamd. 
It does not include all the land of the district, for the jamd- 
bandls of Mohdn-AurAs had already been filed before this 
system of classifying the holdings by the castes of the holders 
had been commenced. It is further probably encumbered 
with considerable errors, for the patwdri takes little or no 
cognizance of any field not in his jamdhandl, that is not pay- 
ing rent. But the return shows 3,05,264 acres paying 
Ke. 15,20,840 and with the whole cultivated land of the 
district amounting to 4,80,275 acres, the rental will by a 
simple sum in proportion amount to Rs. 23,70,850, or at half 
asseta yield a revenue of Ks. 11,88,445, whereas Ks. 11,58,555 
only has been taken. It is probable moreover that a vast 
amount of land has been broken up since the revenue has 
been fixed. 

21. The statement shows, too, that about four-fifths of 
The ^8u»tof whole land ^^'^ ^^od isheld by pure cultivators, and 

keid bj pureij cuitiTating the remaining oue-fifth by zammdjlrs and 
''"■"'^ others who have more or less interest and 

right in the soil ; include groves, and it becomes nearly one- 
fourth. 

22. Kents are everywhere rising, and payments in 
^^ . kind, which existed only in any force in 

the eastern parganahs, are being steadily 
eommuted for money rents. 

22. Sometimes the former is still taken for land being 
^^j newly broken np. The rent begins low but 

is raised by fixed yearly increments till it 
leaches one-half of the produce. The system is called ki^sai 
„. . (the shares). It may commence at a tenth, 

called rfa^a»i/, whence it advances by re- 
gular steps to one-eighth, one-fifth, one-fourth and one-half — ■ 
atkainyd, pachalnyd, chauthait/d, " bntd,i." But if the land 
ia not bad and requires less labour and capital, it begins at 
one-fourth, or, if money be agreed on, it commences at one 




J 
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anna per bfghd, and next year advances to two annas^ and 
thence by yearly increments of two annas till it reaches one 
rupee, when it becomes subject to competition or agreement ; 
or the rent may commence at four annas. 

24. It may be interesting to mention some of the old cus« 
- ,^.^. , toms that existed with reference to batd.1 

or division before they altogether die out. 

The zamlnd^ exacted, in addition to his half, various 
cesses which he called the sawd^i and gd^on-hhirch. 

The first was the ^* arhaiffd^^ or two and-a-half sers 

kachchd, equal to one ser pakkd, per 

^ ^ maund for his village expenses proper, 

and was to recompense the zaminddr for his trouble and ex- 
pense of the chaukid^r and patw^rl, and for the benefit of his 
protection. It amounted sometimes to so much as a panseri 
five sers kachchd or two sers pakkd. 

Next come the seriy or one ser per macund, half which 

was for the patwAri and half for the 

* **^ shahna or bailiff, who looked after the 
crop on behalf of the zammddr. 

The menrhi and " mendhi,^* or so much per field, usually 
^ ^ arhaiyd or two and-a-half sers, equal 

* ™* to one ser pakkA, for the bhtirji or 
weighing man, but the zaminddr took half of this. 

The cesses seem to have been orginally levied on the 
principle that the landlord must have a full net half of the 
produce of the soil. 

Under these circumstances, it was impossible that cul- 
vation on " batd,i lands " should be of a high quality, and in 
fact it never was. The commutation into money rents has 
worked so much good for the cultivator that he will get 
all the excess that ms labour can procure. These cesses have 
fallen with the payment in kind, and are included in th^ 
rent. 
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The cessea were never taken from the Brahman or 
Thdikur, the bhald mdnas, the respectable man. And this 
has always been borne in mind in the fixation of his rent in 
money, which as already stated in (para 19) is always less 
than that of the common cultivator, though it will vary with 
the varying histories of, and the moral influence and status 
of the Braimans in the different parganahs. 

25. In addition to this, the cultivator, and, indeed, all 

The HHj'iJfor the oOerinis. 



classes alike, had and still have, another 



drain in the handful — the anjU that are 
taken for the offerings. 

It is a double handful of grain taken out of each man's 
heap, they usually amounted to five — one for the Uprohit 
Brahman, one for the Fakir, one for the Bhat, one for the 
Mali, and one for the ChaukidAr. The whole amount is com- 
puted to amount to a panseri, or two sers pakkd™ 

The chaukidArs handful, his bi,ar and besaum has been 
mentioned before, (para 55 Part II.) 

But the anjlis varied, five would be the least. They 
can mount up to nine, which were given to the Uprohit, (2) 
the Fakir, (3) to the Bhtit, (4) to the MAH, (5) to the Pdsl 
(chaukiddr), (6) to the Malldh (boatman), (7) to a Go8d,in, (8) 
a Gangd piitr (9) to Bishandis, a Brahman of Lucknow, which 
■was a special case — 

The expenses of harvesting vary. The Launhar 
reaper (ix^e/iwa, a sheaf ?), gets one out of every twenty-four 
or thirty (tisauri) sheafs, in the high class crops, and every 
thirteenth sheaf (bdrhwdn terahiodn) in pulses. 

But for the latter the payment is sometimes one in every 
L-Qurteenth pan&eri of the thrashed grain. 

And for com, if grain be taken, it is not more than 
one ser per maund, or one in forty instead of one in thirty 
maunds, taking the lowest rate of payment in sheaves. 
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27. The cultivator is generally in a poor way, though 
Indebtedness of the euiti- iu some estates he is better on than in 

^^^^' others. His indebtedness is almost uni- 

versal, and he gets little help from his landlord. The latter 
will advance him money for the purchase of seed, or plant, 
but he will not fail to take interest for it. 

The high prices of the last years, however, have done 
much for his benefit, and it is said his indebtedness is dimin- 
ishing. But though much could be done for his improve- 
ment and much for his land, by extending irrigation and ap- 
plying more capital, his prospects do not seem very hopeful. 
His rent is high and still rises, his holding is small, and, as the 
population increases, will still get smaller. 

28. The cultivators, the asdmiSy are the villeins of the 
His position in the social middle ages, and the lord of manor reck- 

sute scale. ous them amougst his goods and chat- 

tels, his, they are the truly the adscripti glebcB. In a transfer of 
his domain, he includes them. It is an unneighbourly and un- 
friendly action to entice them away, and if one of them leaves, 
he is said to abscond, to fly. There is in this a trace of the 
colonization and conquest of the country by the ancestors of 
the zarainddr. He found the cultivator of the soil on his 
domain, or he brought him into his village, and settled him, 
and gave him land to cultivate, and built him a house to live 
in. The houses are all his property and go with the land. 
So long as the occupant cultivates his land and pays him 
rent, he demands no other hire. 

29. But from the non-agriculturist classes, the par- 

The non-cultiTating inhab- jd his Subjects, he takcS paijdwat. If 

***"*• they are manufacturers who take their 

wares to other markets, he takes money. If they are village 
artizans who work for the remaining inhabitants of the villages 
he takes in kind. As from the juldhds and behinnds, the wea- 
vers and cotton carders, a small sum of money (kargdha) ; but 
from chamdrs a pair of shoes a year, and his cattle gear made 
and repaired. From the village carpenters {barha^Cj^ a plough 
in the year, and his implements mended for nothing. From 
the garariyd or herdsman, a blanket. But the trades are 
now at a very low ebb, and the taking of this cess has been 
discouraged, it has been looked upon as a kind of a tax imposed 
upon industry. 



30. The harvests are the rahi, when the spring crops 
TLe herTCfi*. are cut. 

The wet weather crops or the JJiarCf. 

And the hewant or autumn cropa. 

The hewant is the fifth season amongst the Hindiis, 
Curiously enough, the two former terras are borrowed ■ from 
the Arabic. The Hindiis do not usually go to foreigners for 
their agricultural terras. 

31. For the rabf, the chief crops are wheat, barley, 
gram, peas, goja,i-a mixture of wheat 

'" " "■ and bar]ey,-birrfi,-a mixture of barley 

and gram, gram predominating. 

The land under these crops atoounts to 2,4'1,408 acres, 
and wheat beads the list, taking up 1,05,418 acres, or more 
than one-fifth of whole cultivated area.* 

32. For the kharlf, the crops are rice and the millets- 

sdnwd, miudwil, kdkun ;-and Indian corn 
or maize. 

33. For the hewant, the crops are more millets,-jo,!lr, 

and baj ra, -and the beans, -mdsh, mdng, 

moth,-ma8ur and lobiya.-The whole 

«over 2,02,800 acres ; and all but mung and lobiyd take up 

large space. 

Notes on these different kinds of crops will be given 
hereafter. 

34. And in addition there are the valuable tobacco and 
„ ,,,,., opium, B,n6. kdcMiidiia crops amounting 

The Hchhinnn crops. . ^ „_ '^^ /• i - i_ ^ 

to 20,262 acres, of which— 

Tobacco takes up, ... ... 1,860 acres. 

Opium, 1,907 „ 

Cotton, 3,070 „ 

■ The STOM giren in tbeso pars». (31—34) will be found in statemeDt No. XII 
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And the spices, as ziri, (cummin seed), saunf, (aniseed,) 
dhaniyd, (coriander seed), taking up 623 acres. 

These are the unmixed crops. 

25. For arhar, in which kodo, and small millet (]0,4r), and 
__. , patwA (hemp) are mixed-and for oil 

AUXOQ crops* 1/ \i*i* • 

seed, (sarson, rape), which is sown m 
wheat, for linseed, which is sown in stnps, amongst and round 
other crops, mostly gram,-it is hard to assign separate and 
specijSc areas. 

36. The out-turn is still a moot point, and nothinjr but 
^ a series of experiments will probame set 

The oat-turn. .-, x • x ± •ri. ^ a i 

the question at rest. It is not only 
what can be, but what is, the average yield. It is di£Blcult to 
learn by enquiry, and facts are assiduously concealed from the 
inquirer. The farmers and cultivators will not, or fear to 
make a disclosure. 

37. It has been given in statement No. XII., and taking a 

ten years' average price, the value of me 
e re me ue. wholc out-tum is said to be Rs. 55,80,000. 

But this must be rejected at once. A glance will show what 
errors there are in the return. To take the first and most glar- 
ing instance, the out-turn of irrigated wheat is less than that 
of imirrigated. 

38. To correct the returns for three or four of the most 
^ . ^ ^ ^, prominent crops, the very least that 

The ettimated probable *, i i A i. ± • i rt' j 

^ue. can be put down for wheat is 12 maunds, 

(1) of wheat. or 16 bushels per acre of irrigated, and 
about half of that for unirrigated land. The result is 
1,81,140 maunds, and value Bs. 25,90,000. The same for 

barley, and the result is 3,62,100 maunds 

(2) of barley. ^^j^^ j^ 5,00,000. The out-tum of sugar 

is put down as 4^ maunds per acre. A yield of 10 maunds per 

high A, or 16 per acre is a very low aver- 

(3) o sugar. ^^^^ ^^^ Calling the result rdb, and pricing 

it at 20 sers the rupee, the value of the total out-tum wifl 

be Bs. 6,30,400. Again, pricing the vegetables no higher 

. . than the sugar, their value wiflf be 

(4) of Tegetabie.. ^ 4,04,000. Thus, on these four arti- 

cles alone, we have Bs. 41,24,600, in place of Bs. 21,98,050^ 
or a difference of nearly a hundred per cent. 
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._,.;„ ^^M ^^^^^^1 


39. Remarks on the general average out-turn per acre ' 


■Die «timMed «ud proba- will be given in substquent para., but, 
fcu Y»lu. of oibfr crops. putting a low estimate, as in the follow- 


ing table, and taking the ten years' average price as given in 
statement No. XII., the total value of the crops, not consid- 


ered in the foregoing para, will be — 




For the Ehartf. 


Vame of crop. 


crop. 


Average per acre. 


Price current. 


Tolal ralua. 


KSlim,* .. 


2,036 


4 Mds. 30 8cr% 


32 sers per B. 1 


Rs.l2,09O 


Wmdwt, .. 


6,692 


4 Mds. 30 sers. 


28 sers per,, 1 


38,300 


8<nwf^ 


7,710 


6 M. & 8 M. 20 a. 


32 sers per „ 1 


37,000 


llaiie. 


4,200 


9 Maunds, 


29 sere per „ 1 


60,400 


Xodo, 


41,062 


6 Maunds, 


34 sers per „ 1 


2,89,800 


JBice, 


55,510 


12 Maunds, 


27 sers per „ 1 


9,86,800 


B.jnl, 


36,720 


5 Maiiads 15 sera. 


22 sers per „ 1 


3,58,700 


ir«,ir. 


36,770 


9 Maunds, 


24 sers per „ 1 


6,51,500 


lUsb, 


33,070 


8 Maunds, 


22 sers per, 1 


4,91,100 


Mlbig, .. 


2,270 


8 Maunds, 


16 sers per, 1 


45,400 


IfoU., 


20,505 


3 to lOMaunds. 


24 sers per, 1 
Total, .. 


26,535 


28,61,790 


•I 


or B deMTipUoD of tluH <ttopt ho ii<Ao pan 44-^7, 
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f\yr the RaU. 






Ksme of Crop. 


Area under 
Crops. 


Arerage per acre. 




Total Yaloe. 


Chan&, 


45,840 


9 Mds. & 5 Mds., 


20 sers per 1 R. 


Ra. 
4,35,600 


Peas, 


20,056 


16 Mds. & 8 Mds., 


25 sers per 1 „ 


4,52,200 


Arhar^ 


44,919 


10 Maunds, 


27 sers per 1 „ 


6,65,400 


Goja,i 


19,017 


9 Maunds, 


29 sers per 1 ., 


2,16,300 


Birrd, 


16,925 


6M.20S.&5M. 


27 sers per 1 „ 


1,46,030 • 


Tobacco, . • 


1,860 


4 Maunds, 


R. per ser. 


1,11,600 


Popp7, 


1,920 


6 Sen. 


R. per ser. 
Total, . . 


45,600 
21,28,530 



Bs. 41,24,600. 

„ 28,61,700. 

„ 21,28,500. 

„ 6,00,000, 



Bs. 97,14,900. 



And the value of the wheat, barley, sugarcane and k&ch- 
hidna has already been given as Rs. 41,24,600. 

The value of the remaining crops of oil seeds, and pulses, 

not given m the foregoing estimates and 
spices is placed atKs. 4,00,000. With the 
examples already given, it is not too much 
to say that it may be raised by 50 per 
cent, and, these estimates all told, the 
value of the total agricultural produce 
in the district may be approximately placed at Es. 97,14,900. 

40. And this estimate is based generallv on a low 

averafife. A probable and mir yield of 

Spontaneooi produce. j ii_ j -n t_ • i. 

'^ com and other produce will be given at 

another place. In bumper years, the value will be not much 
less than 25 per cent, greater than has been given here. But 
I do not think that, except in extraordinarily bad years, it 
would ever be so much as 25 per cent less. It does not, more- 
over, include the value of all the various kinds of fruits and 
spontaneous produce such as p(isd,i, or wild water rice, and 
singhdrd water chesnut (trapa natansj of which large quanti- 
ties are gi-own in the jhils, and the different kinds of thatching 

grass which, in some places, are very valuable to the landowners. 

I ^i^^^— .^^■^■^^^^—j — ^-^— ^.— j^^— ^ I . 

* Set note para 79. 
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The do-fasU lands (given in the return) are common] _ 
the rice lands, which are grown with gram 
and peas after the harvesting of the rice, 
ftnd the maset lands (see infra para. 46), which are sown with 
chanwAn {panicum edile) a millet of the sdnwfi tribe, and the 
k^hhidna, or the garden lands, which are rarely unoccupied 
■with some sort of vegetable or other. Sometimes, too, the 
jtinri lands, if the crops are cut early, can be resown. Pro- 
bably not more than 45,000 acres, on the whole, are thu3 
brought under two crops, being not more than ten per cent, 
of the cultivated area. 

Another name for the do-faali lands is do-tiha,{ or two- 
thirds i. e., 'two harvests,' can be reaped from it. The kharif 
harvests are commonly called the ek-liha,i or one harvest. 

Known as a great class, the do-fasli lands are called the 
ihuthdil i. e., lands that have been touched, from jhtithd 
' savings. 

42i The other two classes of lands are : — 

i_ , , ,, , (I.) The arheta or arhar lauds, 

wmcn are sown with dmerent crops 
simultaneously as arhar and kodo, arhar and jo.dr, &c., but 
which are cropped at diftercnt seasonsj 

2.) The chaunuisd lands, or lands tilled during the four 
rainy months, and which are set aside for the best crops. 

43. A good description of the millets and hewant crops 
. . has been given in the Oudh Govem- 

D«onpuonoi crop.. ^^^^^ Gazette of 6th November 1869. 

It is most impossible to give anything but an approximate 
out-turn, it is so very variable, and dependent upon the seasons. 

But the folloTiving account, ascertained after much careful 
enquiry and often personal tests, is given. 

44. The crops are given in order commencing with the 

agricultural year. 
Kharif crops. First coiucs the ^Atfr^ harvest. 

The sowing commences in June soon after the rains 
have begun, every advantage of a previous shower having 
been taken to plough and get the lands in order, and the crops 
are generally ready in thi'ee months, and are cut by the end 
of September. 
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. . The first seed in the ground is the 

sdjiwd (panicum /rumentaceum.) 

It is, sometimes, when the land is ready, sown before the 
rains have commenced, in the first half adrapdk, of the month 
Asdrh (June) the crop then comes early mto the market; 
but the greater portion is sown in the second half of the 
month (the rohini pdk^ towards the end of June, and is har- 
vested in about three months^ or the end of September. 

Another and a superior kind of sdnwd is the chanwdn or 

white sdnwd which is sown in Baisakh 

(April) in the maset fields, or when the 

peas have been cut. It requires a great deal of watering 

and care. A fair general yield of sdnwd is eight maunds 

per acre. 

Kodo (paspcilum scrobiculatumj is 
subject to the same treatment as sdnwd. 
It might be sown in the first half of Asdrh (June), and the 
harvest is sooner ready. But the greater part of it is sown 
in the rohini half of the month, for it is generally mixed with 
arhar^ and the arhar seed cannot live in the sun. A good 
yield of kodo is eight maunds, six maunds is a fair average^ 
It is a tender plant and liable to be injured by too heavy 
rains. It ripens in about four months. 

Kdkun (2)anicum italicum) is sown in the second half of 
-^ Asarh (June), and cut at the end of 

September. It is sometimes mixed with 
mindwd. A fair yield is from four and three-quarters to five 
maunds per acre. 

--. ,^, Mindwd Ccynosurus corocanusj i» 

sown at the same time, reaped at the 
same time, and gives about the same yield as kdkun. 

Bice (oryza saliva.) The chief kinds grown are Dheola, 
Biee. Bdtfsd and Jarhan^ or the nursery rica 

The yield throughout is from twelve to twenty maunds 
per acre ; the latter is not uncommon ; the former would give 
a fair average. The Jarhan plant is especially proUfic. 

In the ArAar^ harvests, the cultivators' chief hopes rest 
in the rice and kodo, and it is with these crops that they look 
to pay their rents. 
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Bari Juwdr (zea mays) requires the 



Tlie yield is from sbc to twelve maunds ; twelve mawnda 
Js nothing uncommon. 

Clihoti Juwdr or Ji'inrl (sorghum vidgare) is sown at the 

same time, but it requires four months 

fimall millet. . - x j - ■ ■ ' j i. 

to ripen. It 13 aomctmies sown witn 
arhar. It is a hardy plant, and the yield is from eight to 
eleven maunds. 

Bdjrd (penicillaria spicata) is generally the last in the 
fi WmI iw ground of the kharif crops. It is sown 

^ "" ■ in bhiir land along the sandy tracts of a 

iver bank, or any high uneven lands. 

The grain is thrown in broad-cast and left to the seasons. 
It must be fed by rains, but is swept away and rota if they 
are too heavy. 

The out-turn is about five maunds per acre but is some- 
times as low as three maunds. 

46. Next come the Hewant crops 
■tran crop*. ^^ Motk, Mosh, Muug and Masiir. 

They are sown towards the middle of August (Bhddon) 
and are ready and cut by three months later. 

The first sown is the moth or lentils (phaseolus aconiti- 
folius), it is sown in the first lunar man- 
sion or the Maghd piih of Bhddon. It is 
a poor sort of gi-ain and sown in poor, light soils. Large 
quantities are sown, but it is damaged by too heavy rains. 

The out-turn is from four to five maunds, 

Mdsh (phaseolus radiaticsj is sown in the second half of 
Bhddon, or the Purhd pdk, and is ready 
by three months later. It requires a 
feir soil, and large quantities of it are grown. It is sown 
■very much by way of rotation in crops. Mash fields in one 

fear are sown with wheat in the next. The platt is liable to 
light and damage from rains if the water stands in the fields. 

The yield is from eight to ton maunds. 



^ 
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MAng (phaseolus mungo), is another kind ^ of bean, and 

its treatment and yield is the same as 

^^"^' for mdsh. The graiQ of this plant is 

very highly esteemed by the wealthier classes, who eat it as 

a ddl, and have a saying concerning it that it " beats a fowl" 

r — murghi hatd-dd — 

The Md$h lands give a name to a whole class of fields 
.Q.. which are called the Maset or Maser 

^ fields. It is, after these crops are ofl^ 

that the white sdnwd or chanw&n can be sown. 

47. The Rabi crops are, barley, gram, peas, gqja^i^ hir-r 

• jBill the kachhiana crops, 

They are sown in Kdrtik (October and Noven^ber), and 

ripen in four or five months, Chan^ 
(cicer arietinum)^ the first in the OTOund, 
is sown in the Chitrdpdk or first half of the month pf K,&rtik^ 
It a hardy plant, and does not receive much attention. 

It is very generally sown as a second crop after rice, or 
on heavy lands recovered from the receding waters of jhlls, 
seldom irrigated, but would be all the better for this and 
more careful cultivation. 

It suffers great depredations from a species of cater-r 
pillar known as Bahddura, which lives under clods of earth 
Py day, and, creeping out at nijght, feeds on the leaves. 

The chief remedy is to flood the fields, if the water can 
be had ; the caterpillar then issues out, and becomes a prey 
to birds, which flock to the banquet. 

But were the field well cultivated and the clods all 
pounded, this caterpillar would not appear, 

The out-tun^ varies from seven to ten and twelve maunds 
per acre, "WTien growing, the leaves and small shoots of the 
phand plant are plucked off and eaten as a vegetable by the 
poorer classes, who call it sdg pdt. The growth of thp 
plant is improved by this treatment, which tends to render 
ft bushy and strong. 
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Matar, peas (pisum stativum) are largely grown in certain 
yeai-s, as when rains are heavy and late, 
and the laud too moist to enahle the 
wheat to be got in, in time, 

The plant requires irrigation, and is very prolific, 
yielding an average of from sixteen to twenty maunda per 
iwre. 

Jau (hordeum hexastichon), and (}oja,i, a mixture of wheat 
and barley, are sown at the same time. 
They are generally sown in lighter soils 

and do not get much irrigation. The yield is from eight to 

eleTe]^ maunda per acre. 

Birrd is a mixture of gram and bar- 
ley and a small sort of pea, and yields 
from six to ten maunds. 



After re| 

Wbemt. 



I 



ploughing, harrowing, rolling, and clean- 
ing, the wheat is sown in the seicdti 
half of the month of Kdrtik, (Octo- 
ber.) 

There are several kinds of wheat, but they are generally 
divisible into two classes, — the slnkurha and mundiija, the 
bearded and the bald (stahir a spike and mthid a skull). 
The samaa and baryokdn are diSerent specimens of bearded 
wheat, the former is grown on low tard,i and moist lands, the 
latter on higher level soils ; this wheat is by far the finest of 
the lot, and the seed is preserved with great care, being not 
often procurable in the villages. The yield, too, is greater, 
where the ordinary wheat will produce nine maunds per 
bighd, or nineteen bushels per acre, the bargobdn will give 
twelve maunds or twenty-three bushels per acre, but it is not 
a favourite wheat, it requires much care and irrigation, and it 
gives a drier fiour ; it is used only for pi'ir!, or greasy cakes. 
The wheat most grown is sinkiirha, the flour of which the 
natives prefer as it contains more gluten ; it is often called 
the de^i nheat, but the yield of muudiyil wheat is greater. 
"Wheat land requires rest and manure. The best crops are 
got ofi" chaumdsd lands that is, lands that have been under 
ploughing diuring the four rainy montha of the year. Irriga- 
^oa 13 indispensable for wheat. 
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The prescribed number of waterings is three. The first 
given in Aghdn, (November) after the return from the " Kdr- 
tik piirnamdsiy' the great bathing festival, and when the 
wheat is a little above the ground, is essential to its growth. 
The next is given a month later, in Pus, (December,) and the 
last in Magh (January,) when the ear begins to form. 

But the wheat has still a great deal to go through, and, 
if not watered when the strong dry west winds blow, the ear 
becomes parched and the grain gete shrivelled and lights hence 
some timely showers, coming when they are due, at Christ- 
mas or in January, are wealth to the cultivator. 

48. Probably the worst enemy the wheat has is a blight 
m,^ /^ _^ . V,. t^. called Gerii.i a dust-like parasitic funefus 

The Gerij,i blight. ^ , , j i i» i ^i 

ot a red colour, engendered of cloudy 
weather and east winds. It first attacks the leaves, which it 
eats away, and then the stalks, and lastly the ear, which 
crumbles like red powder in the hands. 

This rust is common enough in all countries, and the 
same idea has suggested the Geru,i, (gerd red) in India, 
as the rust^ etymologically red, in England. 

49. After a considerable number of weighments, I have 
^ , , i. , . come to the conclusion, that an out-turn 

Oat-turn of wheat. ^ . , i / i ^ • . 

01 nme maunds per bigha, or nmeteen 
bushels per acre, reckoning sixty pounds to the bushel, and 
eighty pounds to the maund, is a very fair and average out- 
turn for irrigated wheat. 

50. Arhar (cytisus cajans), from which the Revalenta 
. Arabica is made, is one of the first plants 

sown in the year. Planted with kodo in 
June, it is not cut till everything else is off the ground, and 
has meanwhile seen kodo, jo,dr, patwa, (hemp) ana til, {sesor 
mum) cropped from around it. It is hardy, and, with favour- 
able rains, will grow into abundant bushes. It is, however, 
sensitive to frost. 

The seed of it, eaten as a ddl, is a most favourite article 
of food. 
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There are two kinds, the red and the white, of ■which 
the former is most Hked. 

The out-turn is from ten to twelve maunds per acre. 
The dry sticks of the arhar plant, called Jhdnhar, is most 
extensively used for laying on rafters under the thatching 
of roofs. 



51. The kdchhiana crops require garden cultivation, 
^ . , They comprehend culinary vegetables, 

KttchUiina crops. . •' ',- , , j j- i 

spices, condiments, drugs and medical 
plants. 

Of the first, the chief are potatoes, carrots, onions, garlic, 
bhdnta or egg plant, ghoydn (arum colociiaia.) 

The herbs and spices are kdsnl (endive,) saunf, (aniseed,) 
dhaniyd, (coriander seed,) zird (cummin seed,) viirch, (pepper,) 
hdauttji, (nigella Indicus.) The drugs are poppy and 
tobacco. 

The medical plants are gul-i-kJcaird, (hollyhock) and 
castor oil, (rind), Ac, &c. 

52. Round all the towns and large villages, the kAchh- 
.^^^ iiina cultivation is extraordinarily thick 

* ""■ and rich, and is carried on exclusively 

by the Kdchhia, that have given it its name. 

H 53. The cultivation of poppy is limited. The whole 

H area planted with this drug has been 

H^ °^^^' given. Not more than from ten biswfe 

Bbo a bighd are cultivated by the same man. The seed vessel 

Bv tapped when it has well boiled, but while still green. A 

small three lined instrument, called a chheni (a chisel,) is run 

down it from the top to where the pod meets the stalk, the 

milk then oozes out and is skimmed in the morning by a 

small iron scraper, called kachni. The operation is again re- 

I'Peated after a day or two, twice and three times and so many 

1 five times when the plant is good. 

Heavy rains hurt the plant, when the leaves rot and the 
irhole plant is afl'ected by the blight called Morrrt. 

The out-turn varies from four to eight ;r acre. 
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54. tobacco requires lavish attention. It is first sowil 
ij*f,Y^cco. thickly in small beds in Sdwan (July,) 

one of the first months of the rains. It 
is then transplanted in Kdrtik, (October) when the rains are 
over, every plant being placed singly, and it is cut in Chait, 
the end of February or March^ It requires watering every 
eighth day and brackish water suits it best. A fair yield is 
four maunds per pakkd blghd or 526 lbs. per acre. 

The preparation of the leaf is simple^ 

The leaves are plucked and most of the stalks, and left 
to dry in the gardens four or five days ; the nightly dew rend- 
ers them soft and pliable. They are then tied up into bun- 
dles, and the leaf is ready for the tobacconist s hands. The 
edible kind is a smoother and darker leaf; it requires still 
more labour and is scarcer and dearer. While the one sells for 
Ks< 5 per maund the other sells for Ks. 8. 

55. The number of separate mahdlls are 1,498, fctit thef 
Number of proprietary number of Separate proprietary bodies 

bodies and proprietors. are 1,040, from the Volukddr who holds 

a succession of villages to the proprietor of a single mahdll^ 
the part of a village. In table V. of the Census Report, 
Mr. Williams has put down the zamfnddrs at 1,662. But tak- 
ing with them all the members of the family, the recorded 
coparceners, whose rights and interests are the same as those 
of the heads of the communities, the number of zamlnddrd 
amounts to 14,756. 

56. Of these, thirty-seven are t^alukddrs, and they hold 
Taiukdto. three hundred and seventy-six mahdlls, 

leaving 1,122 to be divided £imongst 
14,719 proprietors* 

67. It would, however, be fruitless to attempt to strike 

Aycrage amoant of pro- an average of the property held by each 

perty with each proprietor. fj-Qm theso figures. For the greater 

number of proprietors will be found not in the zamfnddri but 
in the hhaiydchdra and pcUtiddH yiWd^ge^. For, so long as the 
family is small and can pull together, the property remains 
zaminddri or is held in common. It is only when the com- 
munity becomes large that the proprietors cease to be bound 
by common interests cind wants, and disputes arise^ and 



morcellement begins. The number of this latter class of 
villages is 501, the area is 3,29,855 acres, number of proprie- 
tors 18 11,574. 

The area to each proprietor will then be no more than 
twenty eight and a half acres ; or, to put the diiference still 
taiore forcibly, while there are, in 603 zamindiri mahills ouly 
£,832 sharers, or a little more than four to a raahSll, there 
are, in the remaining 501, no less than twenty -three proprie- 
tors to each mahAll. It ia to these villages chiefly that the 
cultivating communities belong, and the tendency to divide 
Beams to be greatly on the increase. 

58. Zaminddri villages — that is, villages held in com- 
„ , ,, , .„ mon— are rapidly becoming divided. 

ihough all were legally equal, practi- 
cally in the Nawdbl, one man would be often found who 
would put himself, by consent, at the head of the commnnity, 
in order that the whole might be better enabled to resist the op- 
pression of an official or the greed of a neighbour. He became 
the head zaminddr and was summoned to the chakladdr's court 

I to accept the revenue engagement. The machinery of Govern- 
ment was not fitted in these days to cope with all the owners 
of an estate. The Government revenue was the great matter, 
end while one or two looked after that, the rest had their sir, 
for which they rated themselves at something less than culti- 
vator's rents. Division of profits there was none, for all the col- 
lections were revenue, and a zamindar's real position in the 
village could only be surmised by his joint contribution to a 
matter that concerned the whole family, or common participa- 
tion in any troubles that befel it. 

Moreover the pressure in the Nawdbi was greater, and 
I there was an outlet for many members of the family either in 
I service with one of the powerful and turbulent nobles, or at 
[ the Court and Capital. 

This is now over ; a head is no longer required, and the 
I coparceners are all confined to their villages ; for, to use an 
k expression of their own, their only trade is zaminddH. 

59. Yet the proprietor in severalty is little richer than 
I the ordinary cultivator, whilst he has generally the position 
} and liabilities of the richer zamindfir. If he belongs to a clan 
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who has settled in the surrounding villages, a death in his 
own family will compel him to call all the brotherhood toge- 
ther, and together thej will swell the expenses depending on 
a marriage, then comes a loan or mortgaj^e, and the pattfd^ 
finds it (Sfficult to escape from the toils of the mahdjan. 

60. There is not much aifference in the kind of property 
Fatt{a£r£aiid bhaiyachin implied by a pcUUddH and a hhaiyachdra 
▼»^*«<*»- village. In the latter, perhaps, the se- 

paration of sharers is the more complete. It derives its name 
from the unit of land on which the whole community has 
agreed to base the division, and which is known as the bhaiyd- 
chdrd blghd or " the blghd of the brotherhood." 

^ 61. Of the t'alukddrs, twenty-three 

only are proper to the district. The 
largest t'alukds are held by : — 

(1.) Rajdh K^hi Parshdd of Sassendi who has an estate 
of 32,326 acres, assessed at Ks. 36,973.* 

(2.) Bdjah Jagmohan Singh, (B&jah Rattan Singh) of 
Ila,eptir 23,628, acres, assessed at Ks. 36,680. 

(3.) Chaudharf Nawdb Ali, of Salempiir, 14,900 acres, 
at S«. 23, 286. 

( 4. ) Ahmad Kh&n, of Kasmandf Khurd, 13,308 acres, 
at Rs. 16,371. 

(5.) Nasim Khdn, of Sahlamau, 12,411 acres, at> 
Rs. 16,017. 

(6.) Bdbii PrithlpAl Singh, of Mahgd,on, 13,162 acres 
at Rs. 15,981. 

The estates of the principal remaining t'alukddrs range 
from 15,000 acres, to 6,740 acres, assessed at from Rs 14,000 
to Rs. 10,500. 

Their owners are Rdjd Bflidrl Lai, of Jabraull, in Mohan- 
Idlganj, better known as the t'alukddr of Mor&wan (Oonao.) 

Thdkur Makrand Singh, of RAmpdr-Bichaull, Shaikh 
Zain-ul-'dbdin of Gadid. 

Rdjah Farzand Ali, of Jahdngirdb&d, in Barabunkee. 

* See SUtement VII Appendix XIII for fuller itetiitios of theee ralolna. 
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CJiaudliar! Hashmat Alf, of Sandild, who holds the 
estate of Baijdrfgd,on, in Mohdn. 

mjah Amir Hasan Khan of Mahmiiddbdd (Seetapoor,) 
And Kunwar Bbagnant Singh, of Aseni-Dallukhera. 

Nine more have estates assessed at from Es. 5,000 to 
Es. 8,000. 

They are Thdkur Bhagwdn Bakhah of Kasmorah, Mahd- 
rAjah Drigbijey Singh of Balrampiir who holds three villages 
amounting to 2,594 acres assessed at Ra. 6,741 in thia district. 

Musammdt Sajjjld-un-nisd of Ghdzipilr. 

Musammdt Shams -un-nisd of Sard.,e Shaikh. 

Shaikh Abid Ali of Saidahdr. 

Munahl Fazl Ilasul of Jalalpur (in Sandild parganah.) 
Hurdui district. 

Musdhib Ali and Abdiil Karim of Dfnpandh. 

Mirzd Ja'far Ali Khdn of Behta. 

And the least of all the t'alukddrs is Munshi Bd All of 
Shaikhpiir whose estate of 978 acres baa been assessed at 
Bs. 1,738. 

62. But amongst all these, almost the only true and 
_ ., erood specimens of old hereditary land 

TJukdira of old family. P, ^ r».-i_T i c- i e 

lords are, Kajah J agmonan oingh oi 
Ra,epur {Ttounjah) and Babti Prithipdl Singh a member of 
the same clan, of Mahgd,on. 

All the rest, with the exception perhaps of Shaikh Zain- 
ul-'dbdin of Gadid, Chaudhari Nawdb Ali of Salempur, and 
Musdhib All of DInpandh, who are hereditary owners of 
parts of their estates, are t'alukddra who from small begin- 
nings have acquired their estates by transfer or simple farm. 

By such means Chaudhari Nawdb AH amassed the 
greater portion of his estate. 

And three out of the four chief t'alukddrs, Rdjah Kdshf 
Parshdd, and the two Pathdn t'alukddrs Ahmad Khdn and 
Ifasim Khdn of Mallhdbdd are entirely of recent origin, and 
owe their estates to what the dispossessed zamlnddrs consider 
but hard measures dealt out to them. 
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Some acconnt of the family histories of these and the re- 
maining t'alukd&rs will be afterwards given, (Appendix II.) 

63. The only other family whose property would 
^ ^ , , ,u , J entitle them to rank with t alukddrs are 

Other large landholden. ,, tt-i t_» n -nvi \ , • -rw ^ 

the Khenchis of Dhourhara m Dewa 
headed by Thdkur Zdlim Singh. 

64. Whether these ta'lukd^rs recognize their duties to 
the commonwealth and their tenants may be almost doubted. 

They would seem to spend but little in improving their es- 
tates, little in promoting the comfort or happiness of the nume- 
rous classes of labourers who till their lands. If a kachchd 
well is to be dug it is the tenant that finds the capital. If seed 
grain is to be purchased, it is the landlord perhaps will supply 
the money, but at a rate of interest of twenty-five or thirty-six 
per cent, to be afterwards repaid with the capital. 

This is the chief intercourse of the landlord with his 
tenant, and in valuing his lands and collecting his rents lie 
his only acknowledged ftmctions. 

65. Yet on his own account an expenditure of capital 
The Taiukdir*! manage- would quickly repay him. A well dug, 

ment of hit estates. and a Small Settlement made, would be 

the regeneration of many an outlying tract of land in the 
village. But the t'alukddr's estates are in most cases too 
unwieldy and unmanageable for him. He does not farm him- 
self and the lessee who holds under him gets a lease for a year, 
or three at the most, and his object is not so much the improve- 
ment of the village and tenants as the enrichment of himself. 

66. Even a small community holding a few villages 
Management by snuOier together on a joiut tenure canuot work 

communitief. together. It is left to the head of the 

family. He cannot distribute himself throughout the estate, 
and there is nothing for it but to separate and divide, when 
each member can concentrate himself on the village that has 
fallen to his share. 

67. Out of the t'alukddrf villages some fifty-one and 
g fractional parts are held in sub-settle- 
ment, that is, are held under t'alukddrs, 

who are the medium of payment of the Government revenue 
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which they receive from the subordinate holders, — the real 
proprietors,— together with a fixed proportion of the profits. 

98. There are in the district very few old hereditary 
under proprietors, that is, those who 
hold on a leudat tenure under a superior 
lord of the soil. 

Some few there are who for convenience, or self protec- 
tion, placed themselves, under the sheltering wing of a t'aluk- 
d&r, and thus escaped too burdensome a jamd or the raid of 
an enemy. These merely paid their revenue through the 
t'alukddr, and the tenure, which was secured to the latter 
under the conditions of the settlement of his estate with him, 
on the recovery of the Province in A, D., 1858 has been 
maintained. But the greater number of villages that have 
been decreed on sub-settlement, are those which were merely 
held on farm by the t'alukdar, to which he could pretend no 
title, and from which the owners had not been dispossessed. 
These are those that appear in the estates of Jabrauli, Kas- 
mandi-Khurd, Sassendi, Baiyariga,on and Kdmpiir-Bichaulf. 
The remaining class are those in the estates of Rdjah Amir 
Hasan Khdn, Rdjah Jagmohan Singh (Rattan Singh), and 
Bdbu Prithipal Singh, and are merely assignments of villages 
to near relations. 

69. The above with the Mu'dti and Jdgir villages men- 
tioned in paragraph 87 Part II, comprise the different kinds 
of property in whole villages and mahdlls. 

70- The remaining tenures are the following : — 

i«ni>urt«i« ^" ^^^ cultivating tenure, or that 

held by the ordinary cultivator. 

2. The occupancy tenant with a hereditary right only. 

3. The ex-proprietor with a transferable and hereditary 
right in hia holding, (sir). 

4. The holder of a chak or small parcel of land in a 
village on separate tenure, acquired by purchase 
or grant. 

5. The holders of mH,d/i or rent-free lands granted in 
Birt or Sankalp to the Brahmans by the zamin. 
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6* The holders of chdkrdnd or service lands. 

7. The holders of groves. 

The ordinary cultivator's interests and rents have been 
described. He can be ousted at will. 

71. The sir of the ex-proprietor is the land that he held 

in his own cultivation, whilst he was proprie- 
tor of the village, and which he has never 
lost, or which has been specially granted him aa sir. It depends 
on the circumstances under which he has lost the village and 
the nature of his subsequent position in it, as to whether the 
right in it that he has secured be transferable and heritable or 
heritable only. There are 1,696 of such holders in the district 
who hold an area of 10,573 acres,* or an extent of land averag- 
ing more than six acres each. They pay a rent not much 
higher than that at which the zamfnd&r rates himself and 
which is based on his payment in the Nawdbt 

This rate, viz., that of the zaminddrs usually said to be one 
fifth less than that of the ordinary cultivator, fie will pay two 
out of five rupees of revenue while the cultivator will pay the 
remaining three. He calls it the pdnch-o-do rate. Or he is the 
sdiha-sahih man, the ** sixty-man ;" out of hundred maunds of 
grain he counts himself entitled to sixty maunds, and Govern- 
ment to forty maunds while the cultivator is liable to full pay- 
ment of fifty maunds. The relative position of the tenant-at- 
will and ex-zamlnddrs with sir can thus be estimated. 

72. The holders of chaks are 2,733 and hold 5,724 acres,* 
^^ or an average of more than two acres each. 

These have been variously acquired. 

The greater number of these are round Kashas and 
towns. They were often sold by the original zamfnddrs, for 
groves or granted for endowments of mosques and Hindd 
religious bodies. They were near the residence of the Go- 
vernment official and were rarely assessed ; and where assessed 
now have been charged with their share of the revenue laid 
on the whole village. This they pay through the lambard&r 
with a percentage, which the latter has for his responsibility, 
and trouble in collecting. In case any such property should 
lapse without an heir, it would naturally revert to the pro- 
prietary body, as lords of the manor. 

* See Addondum Ko. n. 
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73. The mu,dfl lands granted by the zamlndilrs are 
usually held on sankalp and hirt tenures. 

i^ci&nda They are entered in tbe adminiatration 

papers of the Tillages {wdjih-ul-arz.) 

They have not been subject to any judicial enquiry, 
except where a special suit has been laid. 

There are probably not lass than 15,264 acres of land 
held in this tenure throughout the district, and the average size 
of each holding is about one acre and a quarter.* 

74. The service lands {chdkrdna), amount to 9,030 acres. 

In this are included the jagir lands of 
the chaukfddr, which amount to 5,162 

acres. The rest are held by Dhobis, Ndis, Bhdts, and other 

village officials. 

75. The area under groves is 27,371 acres, and they are 

held by all classes and castes of the po- 
QroTM. 1 i.- "^ + ^ 

pulation. T 

When held by the ordinary cultivator, his ownership of 
the groves generally ceases with his cultivation in the vil- 
lage. On his death without heir it lapses to the zamindar. 
He may be called upon to give one fourth of the fruit to the 
zaminddr and one fourth of the price of the wood that he sella. 
He may not replant without the zaminddr's permission. 

But with all other holders, as the Brahman who has 
obtained a grant of it, or the well-to-do resident who baa pur- 
chased it, the right in the property is as complete as any 
other property acquired by grant or transfer. 

76. Including these groves some 84 per cent, of tho 
Toui»re« held bj- •ub. whole Cultivation is held on some tenure 

Md.n«* hoide™. intermediate between that of the lord 

of the manor and the ordinary cultivator of the soil. 



•Tb«*e £«!t» giten in paragraplia 73-71 will bo found in Slatflmsnl XI ApmndlT 
lU-wIurh USD noaljait of tliB jamnbandis bound up wiLb tbo rilluag rvconti u alntMl* 
BmlinnH) — i*n 10. Pan lit. ' 
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PART III. 



DESCBIPTIVB AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OP THE PAR. 

GANAHS OF THE DISTRICT.* 



FABOANAH LnCENGW^-CTahsilLuoknow). 

1. The parganah of Lucknow lies round the city, 
which, however, with cantonments, is situated towards the 
south-west of the parganah inlat 26* 70' and long 30* 85'. 

It is moreover, very irregular in shape. While the bound- 
aries of parganahs Malih&bdd on the west, and Mahonah on 
the north approach to within eight or nine miles of the capital, 
it throws up a spur to the north-west between these two par- 

Snahs, which penetrates into the heart of the parganah of 
alihdbdd to a point about eight miles to the north of the 
town of Malihdbad itself. 

To the east, the parganah is bounded by Dewd, and to 
the south and west by Mohanl&lganj and Bijnaur. 

The total area is one hundred and sixty- five square miles, of 
which ninety six square miles are cultivated, and thirty square 
miles or 18,653 acres, are said to be culturable, but practically 
the cultivation in the parganah has reached its limits, some 
5,000 acres of the so-called culturable area is under groves, 
and a great deal of the rest is comprehended within canton- 
ments, which cover an area of 7,265 acres. 

The river Giimti, flows directly through the parganah, 
which it enters at about ten miles to the north, and passing 
under the old fort of the citv which lies on its right bank, 
takes a bend to the east ana leaves the parganah about eight 
miles off, to become the boundary line of that of Mohan- 
l&lganj. 

* The rents and holdings referred to throughout these parganah accounts irill be found 
in Statement XI. Appendix III. 

Population Statistics and rerenue rates at tables Paras. 47 Part II, and 18 Part IIL 

The t'alukas and the parganahs in which situated, also the tribes amongst whom the riX* 
lages are distributed in statements VII and XIV Appendix III. 

Areas and percentages of the different kinds of soils at Paras. 15 Part U, and 2 Part III., 
and all the towns, liyen, and principal natural features in the map of the District sub* 
mitted with this report. 
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The course of this river is tortuous, whenoe its name of 
the Giiinti, or winder, —and itabed lies low. At 'AlambAgh, 
close to the city, the height above sea level is 403 and the 
water level at the same point is 341, showing a dfference of 62 
feet 

Its current is generally slow, through rapid during the 
r^ns, and it is fordable at but few places. Its average breadth 
is fifty yards. The river, together with two small streams on 
its right bank, and the Kukrail on its left, which rises on the 
north of the village of Asti in Mahonah and falls into the 
river below Bibipur, drain the parganah. 

The land on either sides of the Glimti for Bome distance 
from its banks is of a poor quality, it is either broken into 
deep ravines or divided into broad sandy tracts, or the banks 
recede, leaving low moist kadir lands which are flooded dur- 
ing the rains. 

The last is suitable for rice caltivation, and the soil on 
the higher lands, which is light and poor, — where not entirely 
Bandy, — grows light crops of millet, hAjr^ {hotcti9 soryhum.) 
and moth {pkaseolui aconilif alius). 

Now and then, as to the north of the city and the south 
of cantonments, there are some barren usar plains, but with 
these exceptions, the parganah is fertile and wd! coltirabjil 
By the survey some 20'5 per cent, in said to be barren but a. 
great deal of this is due to the city and cantonrnfcnta, and wA, 
more than half of the technically barren ia due to micultur- 
able ^sar. 

The irrigation in the parganah ii low, jhflii are not very 
numerous and water hes at an average depth from ikm MirfaM 
of thirty feet The proportion irrwatcd WKmilte onlv to 
thirty-five per cent and about tbree-&Rba of thk m from JtifliL 
The crops consist of all the cereak nd pnlwM, bat tfu cal^ 
vation round the city and large nllaML fOMfaiillii ttt t^ 
higher class crops of poppy, ixAmtoeo, ^at^tJ^tu^SSim kaIi 
a kind of sugarcane called ,pa«n^ of which thTJoS 'oLTL 
eaten, is unesceptionally fine. The KaMO* to ^,uii thuIUl^ 
vation belongs are almort twice M munerMia in H.uZ. 
other parganah of the District **u»,m lutf 
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Round the city, too, are numerous rose gardens from the 
roses of which rose-water is made by the perfumers of Luck« 
now. 

The population is most dense, with the city it amounts 
to 3,68,977 or 2,102 to the square mile, but wiitout the city 
it is 95,851 or 656 ; but it even then falls on the cultivated 
area, at the rate of 1,229 per square mile. 

The proportion of Muhammadans is high, amounting to 
25 per cent, of the whole, and that of agriculturists to n<m« 
agriculturists is low, being only 29*4 per cent. But all this 
is due to the city. Apart from this, Muhammadans are 10*8 
per cent.) and agriculturists reach the fisdr average of 55*8* 

But the pressure of cultivators is far greater than in any 
other parganah. 

The average holding of the chhapparband is not two 
acres ; and include the fields he holds m other villi^es, it 
will not, for the greater proportion of cidtivators, which are 
of the Lo^, Chamdr and Fdsi caste, amount to more than 
three acres. 

The rents, as a rule, are high, though, as usual, the 
Chhattris do not pay much. Their average rent is no more 
than Rs. 3-14 per acre while that of the Lodhs is Rs. 6-4 
and the Kdchhis pay an average of Rs. 13-10, while in indi- 
vidual instances in all villages round the city itself, these 
rents amount to as much as Rs. 25 and 30 per bfghd or £4 
and £5 per acre. 

The parganah was assessed at summary settlement at 
Rs. 1,40,531 but the assessment now is Rs. 1,56,033. 

The revenue falls at a rate of 
Ra. 2-10-6 on cultivated 
„ 1-15-8 on cultivated plus culturable 

and „ 1- 9-0 throughout 

But in villages round the city it falls at a tate of Rs. 6-9 
per acre. 
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Thaie are. in MidisS-DBL fire cc^ht Tilliki^:<£s wrih h t«:c 
tion of between, tvd a&d iLivir ii»xja^ziL Tltrj :&z^ir;.ihr 
and Jogaar hringcsa ife Borlh s^ -c^ xL-r G±=.ii zt7 

that - - - - 



Chinliat^ at a dmanoft cf c3g^t m£Je^ &c-m i2>e crnr c^ ibe 
road to FTxabad, vbeie a large hixkr is LriliL ^ztd iteskr viiSdi 
is one of the eacamping grcmDds f-ic iLe xrc^-^t^w M uLiMiUjih- 
par, about four miles froon T^qAtjoy ^n ihe rigtit «:'f ihe rc^ 
to Seetapoor, a ^aoe of qaoodam iic]>:'nA22C)e. vhic£L ii oved 
to the old cantonment of Maxiawan, whert: iLe iz>:«cjis ^ere 
stationed previons to the aatl»eak of 1S57. 

And Thawar, to the north of the parganah on tiie n^tt 
bank of the G6mtL 

There are, also, sixteen other towns with a population of 
more than one thousand but less than two thousand. 

They are: — 

TJmrA^, Bhadrdk, Barawan-Ealan, Para, Takroi, Jehti, 
Sarsawa, Dibaria, 'Alimnagar, Eankarabad, Kanousu Gahla! 
Gupraman^Mohamdinagar, Harchandpur, Kanaura and Isma'il- 
ganj. 

And the vill^es thronghout are closely packed, Thev 
are one hundred and eighty in all and average five hundred 
and forty acres each, 

Government schools are established in Tjeriaun, Jucraur 
Chinhat, Kdnkardb^d, Rahimnagar, and MahnaWr "^ and 
others in the city of Lncknow itsel£ ° ' 

The capital communicates with every part of the pro- 
vince. ^ 

There are metalled roads, (1) to Seetapoor, which from 
there communicat^ with Shdhjahdnptir, (2) to Fyzabad 
which at Barabunki sends out a branch to Bahrdm<rh/,f .»n 
the Qh^hrA, and (8) to Cawnpore. <^niain^niit on 
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The OTeat stream of traffic passes south from Bahrdmghdt 
and Fyzabad through Lucknow to Cawnpore. 

Th e road from the former place taps the Trans-Gh^ghrd 
districts, which export large quantities of grain and timber, 
and conveys, in turn, raw cotton and u'on and manufactured 
goods. Agricultural produce is rarely seen advancing north- 
wards to Lucknow, as may be judged from the fact that the 
market of Sa'ddatganj, the most southerlv of the three great 
markets of Lucknow city, where grain from If alfhdbdd and 
Bijnaur and the country to the south used to set down, has 
almost ceased to exist. It is not to be doubted, moreover, 
that the dijfferent lines of railway, when completed, will give a 
great impetus to trade. These lines will take the same direc- 
tions as the roads branching out toBahrimghAt^Eyzabad, Cawn- 
pore and Shdhjahdnpiir, by way of Hurdui. The traffic, itself^ 
pouring into Lucknow, is very considerable. Goods for the 
year 1869-70 were taxed to the amount of seventy- three and 
three quarter lakhs of rupees. The chief interest of the par- 
nah centres in the city Lucknow the seat of Government and 
capital of the Province. 

It covers an area of from twelve to thirteen square miles. 
Its population has been given, and by it, it stands fourth 
amongst Indian capitals. Its greatness as a city dates only 
from the time of Asaf-M-dduld, 4th Nawdb of Oudh, who com- 
menced his rule in A. D. 1798. It was probably, at an early 
period, one of the most important places in Oudh, and the 
chief seat of Government after the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. It is described in the 'Aln-Akbari as "a large city, 
** pleasantly situated upon the banks of the Gdmti, and the 
" suburbs of which are very delightful." (Gladwin's trans- 
lation). The greater part of the city is situated on the ri^ht 
bank of this river but it has in recent times been extended 
to the left or north side. But its history under its old 
Shaikh rulers and its rise under the Nawdbs of Oudh, with 
the changes it has subsequently seen, will receive a separate 
and fuller notice. 

To the south-east of the city, separated from it by the 
old canal, lie the cantonments, which extend to a distance of 
six miles from the iron bridge and take up an area of from 
eleven to twelve square miles. They were marked out and 
occupied on the re-annexation of the Province after the great 
rebellion of A. D. 1857. 
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Previously to their time, they "were at Maridwan, on the 
north side ot the Gumti, at a distance of four miles from the 
iron bridge. 

The early history of the parganah is not easily knoivn 
from the changes that have befallen it. But it seems early 
to have become subject to Musahudn invasions. 

Saiyid Salar probably crossed the Giimti at Amethi in 
the Mohanlfilganj parganah, but hia lieutenants seem to have 
made short incursions against the infidels from the head 
quarters in Satrikh. At Mariawan, one of them, called the 
Nau-ghAzii Pir, from his immense stature, lies buried. Ano- 
ther lies in the Suhbatid 3&gh in Lucknow. But the first 
great settlement seems to have been made by the K.id\vai 
iSbaikhs, who colonised a tract of 52 villages on the north 
side of the G limti, with head quarters at Jugaur, after this 
known as Kidwarah, at about the end of the 12th century. 

The Shaikhzddds of Lucknow were famous, but their 
settlement does not seem to have extended far beyond the 
city, and round the city itself are distinct traces of the pro- 
prietorship of Lodhs and Ahirs. 

The MusalmAns seem to have occupied the parganah in 
scattered communities, and they lie thick in the south-west 
and west of the city up to Kikori. But the limits of the 
parganah have changed. It now includes a great deal of the 
old parganah of Maridwan, which is mentioned in the A,in- 
Akbari as one of the parganalia of Sarkdr Lucknow. The 
tenure is principally zaminddri. T'alukdars hold twenty-seven 
villages, but they have mostly been acquired of late days 
from the zamindiirs. The only T'alukdars proper to the par- 
ganah, areKunwar Bhagwant Singh of Aseni,^^ who holds an 
estate of twolve villages, of which five are in this parganah. 
Musamrndt Shams-un-nisd of Sard,e Shaikh of the Kidwai 
family of Jugaur, who holds a small estate of three villages, 
and Musammilt Saiyid- ul-nisd of Ghdzipiir. Besides these, 
there are seven other T'alukddrs whose estates belong to other 
parganahs but who hold a village or two in this. 

^F *The TJIlsgc of Aumf haa boon now rcmoTed to porgaimh Dena lo thtl the rilUgo 

^P irbicb girM thii T'olukdit his tillo no longsr belanga lo ttiii parganah. 
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PABGANAH BIJ]NAXrB.-(Tahsil Lueknow), 



M2. Parganah Bijnaur is one of the three parganahs 
in which the Tahsll of Lucknow is divided. It is compact 
though of irregular shape, and is situated to the south of 
Lucknow, hounded on the north by that parganah and 
Kdkori, on the east by Mohanldlganj and Sassendf, on the 
south by District Oonao, from which it is separated by the 
Sdi river, and on the west by Mohdn and Kdkori. 

The area of the par^nah is 148 square miles, but of 
this only 67 are cultivated, and probably the limit of cultiva- 
tion has been reached. The parganah is entirely cut up by 
barren usar tracts. The barren land amounts to 43*5 of the 
whole area and though nominally there is 1 r3 per cent, of 
culturable land, some 22 per cent, of this is devoted to groves 
and the rest is probably worth very little. Owing to the 
tisar plains, the parganah is bare and desolate in the 
extreme. 

Towards the western extremity, the land lies low and has 
resulted in the formation of a series of jhils which, connected 
one with the other, end in the Bdnk nadl, which flows south, 
and passing by the parganah town of Mohanldlganj, falls into 
the Sdi at the south of the parganah Sassendf . 

These jhfls drain the eastern part of the parganah, and 
the western is drained by the Nagwd nadi, which rises in the 
Mohdn parganah, and receiving two or three affluents that flow 
from the north of the parganah, falls into the Sdl river a 
little to the west of the Cawnpore road. 

Neither jhlls or the streams are fully made use of for 
irrigation, on account of the barren nature of the soil lying 
on their banks. But nearly 52 per cent, of the whole soil is 
irrigated, of which 82*17 is from jhfls and tanks and the rest 
from wells. For the latter, water can apparently be met at 
20 feet below the surface of the soil, but the average depth 
of water is small. More than half the wells are of brackish 
water^ which is probably owing to the tisar plains. 
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The soil is domat, matiydr and bhur. Matiydr is high 
owing to the jhils, and the bhiir is due to the Sdi nver, which 
washes the southern boundary of the parganah. 

The cultivation is very fair round the Tillages. All the 
lereals and pulses are grown and a great deal of rice round 
lie jhils. 

The cultivators are Brahmans and Chhattrle in more than 
he usual numbers, and the low caste Ahfrs, Lodhs, Pfisis 
r and Chamdrs, Kachhis or Mura,ia are fairly numerous. 

The average holdings of the cultivators are, on the 
whole, small. They are only thi'ee and a third acres per 
cultivator. The average rents for the ordinary cultivator 
vary from Rs. 5-4 to Ee. 4-4, and the Kdchhis do not 

■ pay more than Me. 5-12 per acre, which is unusually low. 

I On the whole, it cannot be pronounced to be a good parganah 
even for its cultivation, for where the land is even slightly 
touched by tiaar, the crops, though apparently fine, are usually 
light. Yet round the large villages sugar and all the finer 
crops are grown. 

The revenue falls at Re. 1 per acre on whole area, Bs, 1-5 
on mdlguzdrl area, and fie. 2-4 on cultivated area. 

The parganah is divided into 102 villages or townships 
and 111 different mahdlls, and the average area of a village is 
940 square acres. This is large, and is due to the usar plans 
already mentioned. 

The largest town is Bijnaur. which contains 3,950 
inhabitants. It lies about eight miles to the south of Luck- 
now. The only remaining towns wdth a population of more 
than 2,000 are Rahlmnagar-Pindidna, Amosi, and Ani. 
There are 12 others \vith a population of between 1 and 2,000, 
they are Banthrd, Behtd, BhAtgA,on, Plparsun, Pdrwar-Pdch- 
chem, Behtd, Tirwa Jaitl-Kherd, Kharkd, K.dlipachchham, 
Mati, and Nardinpur. 

Of these, schools are in Banthrd, Bhatgd,oni and Na^ 
rAinptSr, as well as in Bijnaur itself, and the larger villages 
of Amosi and Eahimnagar-Pdndidna. 



■ The 



The villages are not otherwise remarkable. 
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At Banthrd, which is situated at the southern end of 
the parganah on the Lucknow and Cawnpore Imperial road 
five miles from the boundary, is a Police th&nd at which 
eighteen men and a chief constable are stationed ; and at Bani 
bridge, on tlie Sdi which bounds the parganahsy is a small 
Police post, where a force of five more ha!s been placed. 

The metalled road from Lucknow to Cawnpore passes 
over this bridge. It is about fifteen miles from Lucknow. 
The other ros^s are two unmetalled roads that run from 
Mohanldlganj to Jandbganj, an old h&z&r, a mile to the north 
of Bani bridge, and from Bani bridge itself to Mohdn. They 
are substantially bridged throughout 

The town of Bijnaur has a road to itself. 

There are no great bdzdrs in the parganah. It is too 
near Lucknow, and, moreover, a great deal of the produce is 
exported south to Cawnpore. 

To the west of the Imperial road runs the Lucknow and 
Cawnpore Kailway, which has a station at Haraunf, where 
the kachchd road from Bani to Mohdn crosses the line. 

The population of the parganah is 67,353, or 455 to the 
square mile, but it falls at the rate of 1,005 on the cultivated, 
area. 

It is thus distributed between the two creeds of Hindis 
and Musalmdns, and between the two classes of agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists. 

Hindtis, 9 3 '3 per cent. 

Musalmdns, ... ... 67 ,, 

Agriculturists, ... ... 58*9 ,, 

Non-agriculturists, ... 41 '1 „ 

In its percentage of Musalmdns, it is one of the lowest 
of the parganahs in the district. 

In its percentage of agriculturists, it is one of the highest. 
This is probably due to the absence of Musalmdns, and to the 
low caste agriculturist tribes of Ahirs, Lodhs, and Pdsis, who 
inhabit the parganah. 



* 
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The Lodha and Pfisia, Beem to have been the earliest 
colonists. The name Bijnaur, itself, is said to have been 
derived from Bigli Rdjah, a Pas(, whose fort was at NatliAwan, 
about a niiie to the north of Bijnaur ; an elevated mound of 
considerable extent and striking appearance from the wide 
plains in which it is situated, still marks its site. This Kdjah 
18 said to have possessed twelve forts, amongst which were 
Kiilipachchham, Mati, Pitrwar-Piirab, lying to the east of the 
parganah and others whose names are forgotten, but which 
extended up to Savsawiin and the Giimtl in a direction north- 
east. The parganah still stretches up to the same point. 
The subjugation of this Rajah is uncertain. It is claimed by the 
E^indus and it is claimed by the Musalmdns. The cause of 
■war is a common one in tradition. The Pdsls were powerful 
and they wished to force on a family of Brahmans an alliance 
■with one of tlieir sons. The Brahmans temporized and in 

food time received assistance from Jai Chaudar, the Rajah of 
Laoauj, and the PAsis were overcome and expelled. 

This is the story of the Pasia themselves. 

And it is told by a tribe of Gautams, who live at, and 
formerly colonised Sassendi, some ten miles in the south of 
Bijnaur, but who have applied the story to a chapter in their 
own history, and certainly it is a widely spread tradition, that 
'^hen .^lil and TTdan, the two captains of Rdjah Jai Chandar of 
Kanauj, came to coerce the refractory Bharsrand pitched their 
Camp below Laksliman Tild, the fort of Nathdwdn was one of 
the objects of their conquest. 

But the Musalmdns say that it was they who came to the 
aid of the Brahmans, and, under Kazl Adam, in the time of 
Jild-ud-din (1152 a. d.,) drove out the infidels. This is un- 
likely. Muaalradns did not help Hindtis in those days, and it 
is only additional testimony to the power of the Pdsls or 
Bhars. 

But it is probable that the Musalmdns did invade the 
parganah at about this time or at about the end nf the twelfth 
century. They had a hard fight with the infidels outside 
Bijnaur. On the west side of the town are remains of an ex- 
tensive grave yard where the fallen were buriud, and removed 
B short space from the rest, is the tomb of Shahid Malik 'Am- 
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bar, who they say, was killed at Baraich, with his leader^ Sai- 
yid Mas'ud, but who wandered about on his horse a headless 
corpse till he reached this spot, when the earth opened and 
received him. The tomb is of immense size and it is possible 
enough that he was here buried with his horse, but the story 
disproves the popular belief that Bijnaur lay in the track of 
Saiyid Mas'iia, the first Musalmdn invader. 

Kdzi Adam is said to have been the progenitor of the 
Shaikhs of Lucknow. From (mother of his sons sprang the 
Pirzadds, who held for some time the proprietorslup of Bij- 
naur. But they do not seem to have spread through the par- 
ganah till the time of Akbar, wheti it is said that one of the 
family, while on a hunting expedition fell in with Kdrndds, 
the Rajput chief of Amosi, lying a few miles to the west of 
Bijnaur, and was killed by him. 

The crime resulted in the surrender by the Kdjptits of 
the greater part of the villages held by them. It is said that 
they were allowed to keep only twenty-eight, and certainly 
the Musahndn proprietorship increased from that time. 

The Rdiptits mentioned belong to a tribe of Chauhdns, 
who by their own account came into the parganah under 
Bannaik Bdbd, somewhere towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

They made Amosl their head-quarters, from which they 
drove out the Bhars and they give circumstantial accounts 
of their conquest. They presently, however, separated and 
divided themselves into the tappds of Amosf^ Bibipiir and 
Nardinpur-Kathauli, 

Their possessions extended straight through the parga^ 
nah to its southern boundary, and they say that they found 
the villages as they now hold them, which were formed by 
their former proprietors. 

Nearly one-half of the villages in the parganah belong to 
these Rdjptits, ten villages to Brahmans, and the remainder to 
Musalmdns, who extend in a band to the north and south of 
the town of Bijnaur itself. The tenure is chiefly zaminddrt 
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Not above eleven villages are held by T'alukddrs. The 
only T'alukdAr proper to the parganah is Mirzd JaTar Al£ 
K.hdn of Beht&y who holds a small estate of two villages, 
which he acquired by purchase from the original zamlnd^s. 

There is no record of any change in the parganah. 
Popularly it was a constituted one by the Emperor Akbar. 

During the time of the Oudh kings, it was held as a 
separate Mahill, and paid into the Lucknow Treasury direct. 
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913. K^orf is a small parganah, with an area of sixty 
square miles, situated to the east of Luck now. It is one of 
the three parsanahs of the Lucknow Tahsil. On the north 
it is bounded oy the parganah of Mal(hiib&dy on the east by 
Lucknow, on the soutid by Bijnaar, and on the west by Mohdn, 
from which it is separated by the NagwA Nadi, sometimes 
also called the LonL 

It contains only one gi-eat town, that of Kdkorf, which 
has a population of 8,22L The only other large villages are 
Amethi-Salempdr, which has a population of 1,102, and 
Jalidmau-Salempur, with 1,284. 

The population of the whole parganah is 31,729, or 530 
to the square mile, but this is doubled for the cultivated area^ 
on which it falls at the rate of 1,059, 

Of this population 

80*6 per cent, is Hindti. 
19*4 per cent, is Muhammadan, 
55*6 per cent, is agricultural. 
44*4 per cent, is non-agriculturaL 

In its proportion of Muhammadans it stands highest 
amongst the parganahs of the district. 

Agriculturally this parganah is very similar to Bijuaun 
It is crossed by the same lisar plains, which stretch from the 
latter parganah, through this, and extend into Mohdn- AurAs. 
Thirty-eight per centw of the parganah is thus rendered 
unculturable, and the amount of culturable is very low, being' 
only twelve per cent, of the whole^ of which more than half 
is tietken vcp by groves. 

The average area of cultivators' holdings is about the same 
as in Bijnaur, being not much more than three acres per family. 
And the rents vary from Rs. 5-5 to Ra 3- 14 — the Brah- 
mans and Chhattris, as usual, paying the least. But this ac- 
count does not include the Kdchhis, who in this parganah pay 
Ss. 7-14 per acre or Bs. 2-0 more than in Bijnaur, 
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The revenue falls at Ks. 3-4 per cultivated acre, Re. 1-15 
per mdlguzdri, which includes cultmable, and Rs, 1-3 on the 
whole area. 

The amount of irrigation is fair, amounting to 44;^ per 
cent., half of which ia from jhils, There are no rivers or 
streams, running through it and the parganah is drained by 
the BohtJi, aMalihabad stream, which bounds it on the north 
ride, and the Nagwa, which flows along its south-weat bound- 
dary. The depth at which water can be met below the 
Burface is twenty feet, and depth of water seven feet, in this 
also, not dift'ering from Bijnaur. The water of a large pro- 
portion of the wells also is brackish. 

On the whole, the parganah is dry and infinite advantage 
may belooked for from the projected SardahandJawanpiir Canal, 
which will pass directly through it. This canal takes up, in the 
eentre of this pargant^, the old canal made by Gh(izl-ud-dln 
Hudar, the sixth Naw^b and first King of Oudh, which, when 
dag, could never be worked on account of its defective 
levels. 

The old parganah was formerly of more importance. It 
Was the thoroughfare for the traffic between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, which passed along the kachcba road that at present 
leads to Mohdn, and, leaving this town a little to the north, 
Qtmsed the SAi a few miles below Neotinf, and, taking a south- 
eriy direction, passed through Nawabganj in the district of 
Oonao. This road from Lucknow was formerly embellished 
ty spacious sard,eji, yanjes, and handsome bridges and wells. 
Wilt by the wealthy Lucknow ofliciala to perpetuate their 
Dames and memories. The bridges and many of the wells 
remain, but the ganjes,- — deserted by the traffic which now 
piues south of it by the straighter road to Cawnpore, which 
joee by way of the BanI Bridge, — lie in ruins. 

The first of these ganjes on the road was Sa'ddatganj, 
Wit by Naw4b Sa,iidut Ali in a. d. 1800. Then comes 
Fathganj, built by Asaf-iW-dauM, the King of Oudh, to 
icelebrate bia victory over the Ruhelfe, The place is still 
BtaDding, but is not used as a bjizar. 

The fine bridge over the Nagwd, a river which crosses 
the load at about twelve miles from Lucknow was built by 
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Takait Rd^e, Finance Minister of Asaf-dd-dauld, then came 
Takait^anj built by the same minister. It now lies in ruins. 
The bridge over the ravine leading into Mahardjganj and the 
ganj itself were built by Rdjd Balkishan, and Ihe ganj that 
succeeds, by NawwAb R^e, Nd,ib of Safdarganj the Kawi^b 
Nazir. Many other tombs or mosques adorned the road side 
but are fast falling into ruins« 

The country on either side is bare of trees and the par-i 
ganah generally not well wooded, except immediately round 
^dkori. This last is an important town and with the Shah- 
jehanpoor branch of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway run- 
ning within a mile ofitto the ports, will probably very much 
increase in prosperity. The only bdz4r of the parganah is 
held here, and the annual sale of goods in it is said to amount 
to Rs. 32,500. 

The town was of old a wealthy Musalmdn settlement and 
the abode of many learned and well-known Musalmdns and 
fakirs and from which, as the head-quarters Musalmdn town, 
the parganah was administered. 

The parganah has in all sixty-five townships, and sixty- 
five separate mah^lls. The area of each township is five 
hundred and ninety six acres. 

The history of the parganah is hard to trace. It was 
probably at first inhabited by the Bhars. Kdkorgarh^ in the 
midst of the present town of Kikori, is said to have 
been an old Bhar fort. The name is Bhar. In Nigoh^- 
Sassendi, at the eastern end of the district, is another old 
site of a Bhar village, called the Kakoha Dfh. 

The Bhars were probably driven out by the Bais Raj- 
ptits. For it was one of the parganahs that was included in 
the Baiswdrah kingdom ; and the Bais Rdjah, Sdthan, either 
with a view to further conquest, or to keep secure this, the 
latest of his possessions, fixed upon Kdkorgarh as his fort 
and hed.d-quarters. The history of his fafi is interesting 
though local, and bears a prominent part in the annals of the 
town. 

This part of the province was then under the Jawanptir 
dynasty, to which Government it had long belonged and the 
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Rdjah carrying his depredations into the heart of Lucknow, 
a force was sent against him from Jawanpur, it is said in the 
time of Muhammad 844 h. ( 1440 a. d.), to which he suc- 
cumbed, feJling himself in the %ht. 

From this time the Rdjputs have disappeared from the 
parganah. Scattered dans hold some fifteen villages. Kdkorf 
itself fell into the hands of the leaders of the conquering 
expedition, and thirty-three out of the sixty-four villages of 
the parganah are in the hands of Musalmdns. 

The chief Musalmdn families are the Kdzizddds and 
Shaikhs of KdkorL 

The tenure is entirely zaminddri. Two villages only are 
held by T'alukddrs but they do not belong to the parganah. 

There is no trace of the first formation of Kdkori into a 
parganah. It has been known sl^ such since the time of Ak- 
bar, and probably comprised the extent of territory ruled over 
by the Bhar Rdjah of Kdkorgarh. In the days of the Nawdbi 
it was generally held as a mahall by itself, but from 1249 f. 
(a. d. 1843) it was included in the chakld of Sandild in Hurdui. 
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244. The parganah of Mohanldlgani is one of the two 
into which the tahsfl of this name is divided ; it tkkes its 
name from a large ganj built by the Talukddr Kdjah Kdshf 
Parshdd. It is situated to the south-east of Lucknow, with 
which it is connected by two good unmetalled roads. The most 
northern of these runs east through the parganah to Sultan- 
poor, the capital town of a neighbouring district. It passes 
through the bdzdr of Gosd^inganj and skirts the old parganah 
towns of Amethi and Salempiir. The point where it enters 
the parganah is about six miles from Lucknow. The other 
road runs south-east from Xiucknow to Roy BarelUy, but has 
not much of its course in this parganah^ for shortly after pas- 
sing through the tahsil-station of Mohanldlganj, it reaches 
the parganah of Nigohdn-Sassendi. There is also a third road 
which connects Gosa,{nganj with Mohanldlganj, and continues 
south, joining the Lucknow and Cawnpore imperial road at 
Banf bridge on the river Sdi. These roads are kachchd, but are 
kept in good repair and bridged throughout. In addition to 
this, a system of country road has been projected which is to 
connect all the principal bdzdrs with each other. 

The parganah is bounded on the west by the parganahs 
of Bijnaur and Lucknow; on the north by the district of Bara- 
bunkee — from which it is separated by the riverGumti; — on the 
east by the Roy Bareilly district; and on the south by its fel- 
low parganah of Nigohdn. 

It is compact and square shaped and contains an area 
of 200 square miles. Its greatest length from its northern- 
most corner on the Giimti to its southernmost where the 
boundary line between Nigohdn and Mohanldlganj ends, is 
fifteen miles and its average breadth is twelve miles. 

Its population is 1,13,659 or 568 to the square mile. — 

Of this 9*8 per cent, is Musalmdn. 
and 90*2 per cent. Hindti. 
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In ita proportion ofMuhammadans it ranks sixth amongst 
I the ten parganahs of the district — 

and 61,108 or 53'8 per cent, are agriculturists, 

S2,551 or 46'2 per cent, non-agriculturists. 

The proportion of barren land in the district is large, 
ilbeing so much as 31 6 per cent. This is due to lisar plains, 
■which cross it from east to west, running through the 
centre of the parganah The parganah is drained by a Hne 
of jhils that commences with the large ^wr(f^«jhil in Hulsis- 
Knera, and takes a south-easterly direction towards Nagrdm; 
and by the IjOuI Nadi, which, rising in a jhil near Parahta, 
flows east and joins the Gumti near Salempiir; all the northern 
parts are drained by the Gilmti itself. The Jawanpur brancli 
of the Sardah canals, cut to flow between the line of jhils 
mentioned, and the Loni Nadi, towards Hardoiya, where 
the canal leaves the district will mark the water-shed. The 
.^height at this point above mean sea level is 373 feet. 

The country along the Gijmti is rough and broken, alter- 
nating with sandy tracts, and wide ravines, and lowering as it 
approaches the bed of the river. But little irrigation is car- 
ried on from this river. 

I n all other respects the country is fertile and well-wooded. 
Ita jhils with seasonable rains afford an ample supply of water, 
Wells can everywhere be dug, water laying not more than 
twenty feet from the surface with an average depth of ten feet 
of water. The percentage of irrigation is fair ; it amounts to 
forty-five per cent, of cultivated land. But a great deal of this 
is from jhils, being nearly three -fourths. This irrigation is 
ftlways precarious, and the canal, with a certain and steady 
Bupply of water will bring large tracts of dry land, that lie on 
the outskirts of willages, under irrigation. All the principal 
eereals are grown, with sugar-cane and poppy, and the usual 
vegetables immediately round the villages. The rice crops 
grown round the jhils near Nagrdm are specially fine. 

The area stdl culturable is said to be twenty-seven i)er 

cent., but of this 14'6 is groves and the rest is not of a good 

' quality, being largely mixed with "dsar. The cultivated land 
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may be divided into the usual four classes of goind, domat, 
matiy&Ty and bhiir. The matiy^ is high, being iwenty-six 
per cent and is due to the jhils; and the bhtir ten per cent, is 
due to the GdmtL 

The population presses on the cultivated area at an aver- 
age density of 1,103 per square mile, which is greater than 
in any other parganah, save Lucknow, of the district. 

The average holdings are from three and a quarter to five 
and a half acres, and rents vary from Bs. 4-14 to B& 5-6. 
Strange to say the latter rate is paid by the Brahmans who 
are usuallv treated with leniencnr. They are in considerable 
niunbers, but Ahfrs, Kurmfs andPdsfs, — ^pajpng rents of Rs. 5 
to Rs 6-10, and Bs. 4-12 per acre, — furnish the great bulk 
of the cultivators. The two former castes hold from four 
to four and a half acres, the latter hold on an average little 
more than three acres. 

The ELdchhfsy which, however, are not very numerous, 
pay the high rate of Bs. 13-14 per acre. The hi^ rates paid 
by the Brahmans may be partly due to the proprietorship of 
so many villages by Musalm&ns. As will be seen in other 
parganahs, Musalmdns generally exact higher rents than 
Hindtis. The former hold eighty villages while tixe latter 
hold ninety. 

The summary assessment of this parganah was B& 1,56,510, 
that now fixed is Bs. 1,79,740. The revenue rate will fall : — 

Bs. 2.12-0 on the cultivated. 

„ 1-14-0 on cultivated and culturable. 

„ 1-7-0 throughout. 

The proportion of non-agriculturists in this pargauah is 
hi^h. It amounts to 46*2 per cent, and is due to the lai^ 
viuages and towns which the parganah contains and where 
they chiefly resida 

In addition to Amethi, the population of which is 7,123, 
there are six other towns and villages with a population from 
two to five thousand 
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They are : — 

GosA,lnganj whose inhabitanta number,... 3,691 

MohanlfUganj, with, ... 3,874 

Nagrdra, ... 4,978 

Miraknagar, > ... 2,2l0 

Salempiir, ... 2,865 

Samesi, ... 4,323 

and seventeen villages with a population of one to two thousand. 
They are Naiya-khurkilpur, Adampiir, Naubaatd, Utnl- 
wan, Bakds, Bharauli, Paralita, Puraeni, Jokhundi, Deoti, 
Sari,e-GundauU, Kdsimpdr, Birher^ KhujauU, Karord, 
Gaurd, Mhourd^Kaldn. 

Government schools have been established in most of the 
large villages, as Ametht, Salempiir, Samesi, Gosd.inganj, 
Mohanlillganj, Nagrdm, Mirakhnagar, Utrdwan, Bakda, Bha- 
tauli, Parahta, Jokhundi, Sard,e-GundauU, Kdsimpiir, 
KhujauU, and Karord, and large bd^drs are held in Ametht, 
Gosd>,inganj, Mohanldlganj, and Nagrdm. 

Amethl was formerly the capital town of the parganah. 
Nagrdm was the head-quartera of another parganah which 
Tas subsequently formed from it, and Mohanhilganj is the 
present head-quarters town from which the Tahsll is adiuiuia- 
tered and where the tahsil house and police station and post 
office have been fixed. Another police station and a branch 
post office have also been established at Gosd.inganj. At 
Mohanldlganj, the police force consists of one inspector and 
twenty-three subordinate constables who have to look after one 
hundred and seventy-five square miles of country, in which is 
included the small parganah of Nigohdn Sdssendi, and at 
GosAjInganj there is a deputy inspector, and fourteen sub- 
ordinates, who have charge of a huudred square miles. 

Manufactures and mechanical arts are at a low ebb, the 
former comprise the weaver class and cotton spinners, (Juldha 
and Dhuniyd). The weavers are thickest in Amethi, at which 
place the trade formerly flourished, but native stuffs have 
j^ven place to the piece goods imported from Europe. 
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Tlxe parganah was once known as the Amethf parganaJi, 
and was one of those into which the SarkAr of Lucknow was 
divided (A,ln-Akbari). It was colonized by the Amethi Rij- 
ptits of the Chamar-Gaur tribej and under Kdjah Dingur, the 
most powerful of their leaders, became known as the parga- 
nah ot Amethi-Dingur. They were expelled at about the 
close of the fifteenth century by a family of Shaikhs who be- 
came masters of the whole parganah. Salemptir, to the north 
of the parganah was founded by this family, and the present 
T'alukddr Chaudhari Nawdb All who holds the estate of 
Salempur, is descended from it. 

Of its early history it is hard to state anything with 
confidence. It is unanimously asserted to have been held by 
an aboriginal tribe of Bhars, and the country abounds in old 
Bhar dihs, which appear to be the sites of their old villages 
aid forts. They are sometimes of great elevation and ex- 
tent. They are quite deserted, and the only signs of the 
ancient habitations are the broken bricks wliich lie scattered 
over the mounds, and sometimes a hut on the summit devot- 
ed to some deified hero iivho is worshipped under the title of 
Bir. There are no less than twenty of these Bhar dihs in 
the paraganah. The Bhars are said to have ruled from Ba- 
raich, and Amethi was one of their outposts. Common tra- 
dition asserts that the Hindti monarch of Kanauj in vain 
tried to wrest the country from them. He sent his two cele- 
brated captains, Aid and Udan, who entrenched a camp first 
under Lachhman TllA, once the heart of the modem city of 
Lucknow ; and next in Pahdranagar-Tikurid near which is a 
largo well said to have been built by them. The high dih in 
the village is said to be the remains of their camp. This natu- 
ral feature (Tikra or Pahdr) a hill, seems to have given its 
name to the village. It lies on the borders of the Lucknow 
parganah, not far from Bakds, and it is from here that the 
plain of Lohganjar the battle field, the field * of blood' or 
' of iron,' is said to begin. This name was presently extend- 
ed to the whole of the plain lying between this and the 
Ghdgrd, which became known as Ganjaria. But Aid and 
U'dan effected nothing. 

It was after this that the Amethiyas came into this par- 
firanah, which became named after them. 
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Another of the Bhar centres seems to have been Na- 
grtUn, which was held by Rdjah Nal. 

It was these strong poets, that the Muhammadans 
attacked in their first crescentade of A. n. 1030 under Saiyid 
Saliir Mas'iid, nephew of MahmoiSd of Ghaznf. They swept 
through Nagrdm and Amethi, leaving their shdhhkls and 
tombs, and perhaps a few families who maintained their hold 
in the village till the arrival of more of their sect at a later 
date. There is a family of Miitiks in Amethi to this day, and 
of Saiyids in Nagrira, who assert that they are descended 
from Millik Yiisuf and Saiyid Mirdn of the early invasion. 

But the Bhars closed up again and the Musalmdn wave 
swept on, and they do not seem to have been finally driven 
out till the invasion of the future Amethi Rajputs, who came 
under Ril,epiU Singh, at the end of the fourteenth century. 
This family was itself expelled at the end of the fifteenth 
century, aa has already been stated, by Shaikh Abul Hiisain 
the founder of the Salenipur family ; but another branch of 
Amethiyas, who had established themselves at Nagrfim, suffer- 
ed later ; for according to the accounts given by the Saiyids 
Mid documents still in their possession, their ancestor Habibul- 
lah, — who they assert, dispossessed them, — could not have 
come till about A. D. 1600. Other facts render this probable. 
Nagrjim was, till a late date, known aa a separate parganah, 
and it can only have been their separate proprietorship of it 
by this branch of Ametlil that made it one. 

The Shaikhs pretended to a right to the whole parganah 
and it seems that it was more or less recognized. For at a 
later date, canie a family of Janwjlrs from I'kaund in Baraich 
frho settled at the west end of the parganah in Mau and 
Khuiauli and allow that they derive tlieir title from the 
Shaikhs. 

This family at one time produced a further division in 
the parganah, and a new parganah was formed in 1218 Fasli 
(1811 A. D.) and called the parganah KhujauH. 

KhujauH was in the jurisdiction of the BaiswArah Nayfi- 
gd.on Chakla. Nagrdm was ruled from Kumhrawdn in Roy 
Bareilly; and Amethi the head-quarters of which were in A. d. 
1767 transferred to Gosd,lnganj, — so called from a Gosd,in 
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commander of some ndgd troopers in the time of Shujah-tid 
daulah who was granted the parganah of Amethf in Jagir and 
built a Gai]g here, which subsequently gave its name to the 
parganah, — was made Huztir Tahsil. After the introduction 
of British rule, Mohanldlganj on the road from Lucknow 
to Koy Bareilly, — at which place Bdjah Kdshf Farsh^, one 
of the five loyal Taliikddrs, had built a handsome ganj and 
temple, — ^was selected as the best place for the centre of ad* 
ministration of the Tahsfl, and the parganah became henceforth 
known by its new name. 

A good deal of the tenure in this parganah is T'aluk- 
ddrf. There are in all one hundred and seventy-one villages^ 
and T'alukd&rs hold some sixty. The rest are held by smsJler 
separate communities. The T'alukd4rs who are proper to this 
parganah are : — 

Chaudhari Nawdb Alf of Salemptir, Musammdt Kutab- 
un-nisd, of Gauria, Shaikh Abd Turdb KhAn of Dhaurer&y 
and Makar Baldeo Bakhsh of Pursem. 

The principal remaining zam{nd4rs are Shaikhs, Chhattrfs, 
and Kurmis, the presence of the two former has already 
been accounted for. The Chhattrfs are mostly of the Jslvlw&t 
tribe. The Kurmis have always mustered strong in this 
parganah, and having risen to a state of great prosperity have 
become possessed of a spirit of very sturdy independence, which 
they showed both in the Naw&bi and on the occasion of the 
mutiny in our own time. 
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345. The parganah of Niguluin-Sassendi liea between 
laL 26" 30' and 26° 50', and is crossed by 81° of long. 
It is one of the two parganahs into which the Tahsil of 
Mohanldlganj isdivided. Its area is seventy-two square miles. 
In shape it is oblong, with a length of from twelve to thir- 
teen miles, and an average breadth of five. The MohaiiWl- 
eanj parganah lies on its north and it is bounded on the south 
by the river Sai, which separates it from the district of Oonao, 

It is traversed by two roads one running from Roy 
Bareilly, along tlie north side of the parganah, through Mo- 
hanl^ganj to Lncknow ; and the other from Sassendi, lying 
ai its south-west corner, to Mohanlillganj. 

The parganah is finely wooded to the south and round 
the town of Nigohdn, but to north-west it is bare, and 
crossed by large i^isar plains. The country along the Sdi is 
light and sandy, and also along the hanks of the Bank Nadi, 
which crosses the parganah obliquely from the north and 
joins the Sal at a point to the south of NigohSn. This bkiir 
land amounts to twenty per cent, of the cultivation and veiy 
much affects the fertility of the parganah. Escept round the 
large villages and the south-west of the parganah, the cultiva- 
tioQ is not so high as in the other parganaha of the district. 

The Siii is the only river and is little fitted for irrigation, 
Hich is carried on chiefly from small jhils and wells. The 
only large jhils are at Sassendi, where the water is almost 
Unfailing, and Jubrauli. The cultivation round the former 
village is especially fine. Water throughout the parganah 
Can be met with at a distance of thirteen feet from the surface, 
and well irrigation is more than ordinarily common, amount- 
ing to thirty-seven per cent, of the whole extent irrigated. 

The old parganah consisted of sixty-four villages, but by 
demarcation they have been reduced to fifty-seven, averaging 
area of 805 acres each. 

The population is, in density, 517 to the square 
ftnd Musalmdns amount to only 4'6 per cent, of the whol 
In tiu» it stands lowest of any of the parganahs ia the district. 
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The agricultural element is fifty-two per cent. This is 
also below the average and is perhaps due to the presence of 
Brahmans who are more than usually numerous m this par^ 
ganak 

Of the total area fifty-seven per cent, is cultivated and the 
population falls on this at the rate of 1,005 per square mila 
The culturableis high, amounting to 34*19 of the whole, but 
0,890 or forty- three per cent, of this is under groves. What is 
left is situated towards the north of the parganah, and being 
largely mixed with lisar, will not readily be broken up, 
Probably all that is worth much has been taken in hand 

With the percentage of agriculturists somewhat less 
than in other parganahs, their average holdings are large, 
they amount to from three and a half to five acres. The rents 
are very equitable, and as might be expected from the nature 
of the parganah, low. They vary from Ra 4 to 5 per acre ex- 
cept for a few Mur4,us, who pay Rs. 8-14 per acre. 

The summary jamd was, ... Rs. 37,330 
The revised demand is, ... „ 48,250 

The revenue falls at a rate of Rs. 2-0-0 on the cultivated, 
Rs. 1-5-0 on the cultivated and culturable, and Rs. 1-1-0 
throughout. 

It falls lower than any other parganah in the district 

The only two towns with a population of more than 2,000 
are the old parganah centres of Nigohdn and Sassendf. These 
two towns are separated from each other, by a distance of some 
ten miles, and lie at the east and west ends of the parganah. 
The former contains 2,306, the latter 3,104. Besides these, 
there are seven other towns with a population over 1,000. They 
are Bhadewdn, Bhasanda, Bhundf , Jubraulf, Didlptir, Diburia^ 
Sherptir- LawaL 

Schools are established at Nigohdn and Sassendf, at Jub- 
raulf, Diburia, and Ldwal. Its chief bdzdrs are held at 
Nigohdn, Sassendf and Dialpdr. The former, situated on the 
road to Boy Bareilly, is the most important ; its annual sales 
are said to amount to Rs. 17,000. 

For police arrangements the parganah lies within the 
jurisdiction of the station fixed at the Mohandlgai\j Tahsil. 
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The two towns of NigohAn and Sassendl are of import- 
ance as being the old head-quarters of the two clans of Jan- 
wars and Gautams, who colonized, the former forty -two and the 
latter twenty-two, villages. It seems that the latter were much 
the earliest corners, for their traditions connect them with the 
Baises of Baiswdrah and the kingdom of Kanauj. The former 
came with, or subsequently to, the Janwors of Mauand Khu- 
jaul], at perhaps the end of the sixteenth century, and it is said, 
drove out a tribe of Bhars, whose stronghold was on the Ka- 

rohk dih on the village of Siris. The two settlements com- 
bed iorm the modern parganahof Nlgohan-Sassendi. 
Both were included in the Baiswdrah jurisdiction, and 
the Baises of the Naistha house claimed to be lords of the 
soil. Even at as late a date as 1231 Fasli, one of the house 
transferred the lordship of thq parganah of Sasseudi to RAjah 
Kashi ParshAd, of whose estate it forms the chief part, while 
Thdkur Bhagwan Bakhsh, Baia of Kusmaurd, successfully 
occupied and stiil holds five villages in Nigohdn. 

But in the Nigohan parganah, Gautams, inheriting from 
the Jan wars, and the Janwdrs of Jubrauli, kept the rest, though 
in the end, the latter were dispossessed by the Kliatri bankers 
ofMaridwan, who farmed their villages. 

Both the towns that formed the head-quarters of these 
parganahs are very old. Sassendi was founded by Sheo Singh, 
one of the Gautam leaders. But to Nigohdn somfe mythic 
liiatory is att-ached. It is said to have been founded by Rajah 
Nahiik, of the Chdndrabansi line of kings. And near the 
tillage to tlie south is a large tank, in wliich the legend says 
thattheRajah — transformed intoasnake for cursing aBrahmau, 
ffas condemned to live. Here at length the Pandu brothers, 
in their wanderings, after their battle with the Kurua, came ; 
and to each as he reached the edge of the tank to draw water. 
Were five questions — ^touchingthe vanity of human wishes, and 
the advantage of abstraction from the world, — put by the ser- 
pent. Four out of the five brothers failed to find answers, 
Were drawn under the water, but the riddle was solved by the 
ffth. The spell was thus loosened, the Rtljah's deliverer had 
come ; the Pandu placed his ring round the serpent's body 
and he was restored to his human shape. The Rajah then per- 
formed a great sacrifice, and to this day the cultivators, dig- 
ging BmalT wells, in the dry season, in the centre of the tank. 
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oome across burnt barley and rice and betel-nut. Probably 
the root of the word Nigohdn, ndg exists in this legend, 
— ^which points to some former nAg worship, — and not in the 
name of Nahtik. 

It seems not unlikely that the settlement of Janwdrs in 
Ni^ohdn, was subsequent to the time Akbar, for in the A^fn 
Akbari no such parganah is mentioned. 

The tenure is largely T'alukddrf. The total number of 
demarcated villages is only fifty-seven and of these thirty-six 
belong to T'alukddrs. They are divided between three 
T'alukddrs, Kdjah Kdshf Parshdd of Saasendi, Th^ur Bha^- 
wdn Bakhsh of Kasmaurd, and Ldla Kanhaiyd LiU of Jub- 
raulf , but the latter T'alukddr belongs more properly to 
Maridwan in Oonao. The remaining villages are pretty 
equally divided amongst the Hindd castes, but Br&hmans and 
Thdkurs predominate. 
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*46. The Malihdbad parganah lies at the north-west 
oorner of the district. On its east it is separated from Ma- 
Lonah, — its fellow parganah of the Tahsil of Malthdbad — by 
the Gumti and by the parganah of Lucknow which runs a long 
■par straight into its centre. On its south and east it is 
bounded by the parganahs of Kikori and Mohdn, and on its 
north by the district of Hurdui. 

But for the insertion of the corner from parganah Luck- 
now, it would be nearly square, averaging ten miles in length 
and breadth, but narrower at the south end than the north. 
It is enclosed between se"?*' and 27°16' lat. and 80°45' and 
B0°75' long. 

It area is one hundred eighty-seven square miles and it 
contains one hundred eighty-eight villages with an average 
area of three hundred thirty-sis. acres. 

Its population is 8,73,136 or 413 to the square mile. 

Of this 16'7 per cent, is Musalmdn, 
83-3 „ Hindu. 
62'0 „ Agricultural. 
48'0 „ Non-agricultural 

In communications, it has a road running from SandilA 
Bouth-eaat through Malihabdd to Lucknow, and another run- 
ning south from the north end of the parganah through 
Malihabdd to Mohdn, of the neighbouring parganah, and so on 
past the Railway Station of Harauni to Bani bridge on the 
Cawnpore road. For communication with Mahonah, its 
sister parganah, it has the road leading to the north of the 
parganah which branches off at Mdl in a north-easterly direc- 
tion and crosses the river at Bisdrighat, a couple of miles 
north of the large village of Kathwdrd on the Mahonah side 
of the river. A Government ferry boat plies here, over 
which carts, pack horses, and bullocks, and foot passengers are 
conveyed for a small sum. Agricultural labourers, whose work 
Kes on both sides of the river pass over for nothing. 

Its largest towns are Malihdbdd and Kasmandi-kaldn. The 
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latter, a place of considerable importance, was in ancient times 
the chief town in the country and the seat of a Rajah Kans, 
who, tradition says was driven out by the first Muhammadan 
invasion under Saiyid Mas,iid. It seems certain, as will be after- 
wards, seen that it was early occupied by the Muhammadans, 
but it is doubtful if it lay in the track of Saiyid Mas,iid GhdzL 

MaKhdbdd, however one of the largest towns in the 
neighbourhood, has for a long time been the head-quarters of 
the parganah, and the centre of Muhammadan colonization. It 
seems, to have fallen into Musalmdn hands at a later date than 
Kasmandi-kal&n, and was probably colonized by Fathdns. It 
is said to have been the chief seat of the Arakhs or Piisis, and 
to have been founded by Maliah Pdsf, whose brother Saliah 
founded Sandild in Hurdui. Even under the rule of this 
tribe it must have been a place of considerable importance. 
The Fdsf had power and independence enough to have a mint 
here, and to this day coin of his time is said to be occasional- 
ly dug up, giving it thereby the name in native traditions of 
the khonta shahar, " the city of the bad money.** 

The population of Malihdbdd is 8,026. Attached to 
Malfhabdd is Mirzdganj, which was founded by Mirz4 
Hasan Beg, a native of the neighbourhood. The largest b&- 
z&x in the neighbourhood is held here. The other bdz^s are 
held at Amdniganj, on the road to Plpalg&,on, and at Ka- 
hlm&bdd on the road to Sandild, situated at the junction of 
this road with a road from Aurds, a town of the neighbour- 
ing parganah of Mohan- Aurds lying south-west. 

Besides Malihdbdd there are no towns with a population 
of more than 2,000, though there are sixteen other large vil- 
lages with a population of between 1,000 and 2,000. They 
are Bakhtiydr-Nagar, Khalispiir, Garhi-Sanjar-Khdn, Kuse- 
na, SaspdTi, Gahdeo, Mawdi-kaldn, Gondah, Khardnwdn, Kas- 
mandi-kaldn, and Kasmandi-khurd, Tharri, Nabipandh, Mdl, 
Badariydn, and Antgarhf. 

Government schools are held at the largest of these at 
Malihdbdd, Mfrzdganj, Kenwalhar, Khdlisptir, Rahfmdbdd 
and Mdl. 

At Malihdhdd are fixed the Tahsfl, Post and Registration 
offices and the Police th ind, where is stationed a force of one 
Inspector and twenty -four subordinates. The area in their 
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"DliSTge is not quite contermmoas with the parganah, for it in- 
cludes also the corner of Lucknow, that penetrates into the 
parganah, and part of Kakori. It amounts to two hundred 
and twenty square miles. 

The parganah is well wooded and generally very well 
cultivated. But it ia crossedby large waste and uncultur- 
able tracts that follow the course of the BehtA and two 
other small streams, called the Jhandi and Akrahdi, which 
take a south-easterly direction through the parganah and fall 
into the river Giimti, 

But little irrigation is carried on from them ; the ir- 
rigation in the parganah is hardly up to average. It amounts 
to only thirty-four per cent, and nearly forty per cent, of 
this is from wells. But water is generally procurable if wells 
be dug. It can be found at an average depth of eighteen feet 
from the surface of the soil and a depth of twelve feet of 
water can be secured, 

In general fertility, it is perhaps one of the beat parga- 
nihs of the district, and while its percentage of cultivation is 
higher than in any other parganah its density in population is 
least. It has also very little unculturable land. It amounts 
only to 13-92 per cent, half of which is taken up by home- 
steads, roads and tanks. The culturable land amounts to 
26"5 per cent, and some of it is of a very good quality. 

The population falls on the cultivated at the rate of 786 
per square mile, showing a vast difference between this and 
the Lucknow and Mohanlalganj parganahs, where it falls at 
a rate of 1,229 and 1,003 per square mile. The holdings of 
cultivators in the parganah are in consequence much larger. 

For the Brahmans, Chhattris and Ahirs, who furnish 
the greater part of the cultivators, they vary from four and 
three-quarters to five and three-quarters of an acre, and for 
the Chamilrs they are from three and a half and three and 
three-quarters of an acre. The rents are very low and uni- 
form ; they range from its. 3-11 to Ss. 4-1, the latter being 
paid by Chamars; Kdchhi's pay Sa. 6-1, not half of what 
they pay in Lucknow and MohanlAiganj. 

The assessment of the parganah was by 
Settlement Ks. 1,18,644. " " 
Ub 1,52,395, 



by the Summary 
By the revised demand it is 
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Revenue rate falls at 'Ba. 2-2 on cultivated, Be. 1-8 on 
cultivated and culturable^ and Ss. 1-4 throughout. 

The early history of the parganah has been indicated. It 
is said to have been inhabited by Pdsis and Arakhs. Two 
Pdsi brothers MaUah and Saliah, are said to have founded 
Malfhdb^ and Sandild in Hurdui. Local tradition says that 
Maliah was not driven out till the time of Akbar, but this 
must be a mistake. !M!unshf Fazl Rasul^ T'alukdir of Jal4I- 
ptir in Hurdui, asserts that his ancestors drove out a tribe of 
Arakhs from Sandild in 602 Hijrf (a. d. 1205), and pursued 
them through Kdkori to Lucknow. Pathdns have long been 
celebrated as very .powerful in Malfhdb&d, and outside Ma- 
Ifhdbdd is the old village of Bakhtiydrnagar, still held by a 
colony of Fathdns, — though of another and more recent date — 
which very piobably owed its foundation to Muhammad Bakh- 
tiydr Khilzi, who, we know, invaded Oudh in 599 Hijri, (a. d. 
1202.) Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khilzi was, as his name would 
indicate, a Pathdn, and from his time must date the Muham- 
madan settlement in Mallihdbdd. 

It is not impossible, however, but that there was 
some earlier Musaimdn invasion. It is said that at one 
time very many of the inhabitants and owners of the soil 
became converted to Muhammadanism, and this tradition 
is believed by the present population, who make no diflR- 
culty in declaring that the numerous dihs scattered over 
the face of the parganah belonged to a Jhcjha sect. These 
village sites do not differ from the Bhar dihs that exist in 
other parganahs ; they rise conspicuously above the sur- 
rounding level, and consist of masses of broken bricks. 
They are now quite deserted. The natives say they were 
forts ; the chief est are to be found in Antgarhi, Mdl, Pdra> 
Siswdrah, and Dildwarnagar, but they can everywhere 
be seen. 

If these Jhoihas were converted Pasis or Bhars they were 
afterwards cruelly abandoned by their fierce proselytizers^ 
for the parganah was subsequently over-run by the Bdjptit 
tribes of Gahirwdrs, Bahman-Gaurs, Nikombs, Gautams, 
and Janwdrs ; but on the other hand, the traditions of these 
new invaders of the soil assert that the country was inhabited 
by Arakh tribes, whom they attacked and drove out. 
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The parganah seems after this to have been entirely held 
by Rdjpiits, their settlements date probably from the thir- 
teenth century or about the time of their dispossession, on the 
Muhammadan, conquest of th«ir ancient kingdoms and con- 
sequent search for new homes. They held the tapp^ of 
Gahirwdrah, Dakhlawal, SiswArah, Katauli-RAo, KJiarawan 
k&d Rahimab^. 

They all exist to the present day, but have suffered in 
their turn by three or four diflerent colonies of Pathdns, who 
came into the country at about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and secured estates of from ten to twelve villages 
each round Malihabad. 

These Pathans are of Afridi, Bazad Kh^l and Kandhdri 
clans. They have but little connection with each other or 
with the original Pathin families of the old encamped 
settlement, tho' doubtless it was tidings of them that attracted 
the later adventurers. 

Of the AfrMi Pathdns, are the T'alukddrs Ahmad Khdn 
and Nasim Khdn of Kasmandi Khurd, Sahlamau ; and differ- 
ent members of the Amn^zal family rose to great distinction 
both under the Delhi Empire and the dynasty of Oudh. 

All traces of the original invasion, however, have not dis- 
appeared. Kasmandi kaldn and the group of villages round 
are held by Shaikhs^ who assert that they are descended 
from the leaders of the expedition ; though it is said of them, 
ott the other hand, that they are no more than converted 
Hindus. 

The census will show how great an element of truth must 
he in the tradition of an early Hindd conversion. 

Though, as related it was at one time colonised entirely 
by Kdjpiit tribes, excepting only the group of villages round 
Kasmandi kaldn, yet the percentage of Musalmdns on the 
whole population is 16 '7, a percentage only exceeded or 
approached in the parganahs of Kdkorl, Mahonah, Kursi 
and Dewd, where like influences seem to have prevailed. 

The Rdjput clans will find hereafter a fuller mention in 
the histories of the parganah families. Many of their villages 
have fallen into the hands of the Pathdn T'alukd^s, Ahmad 
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and Naslm Kh&n ; but they still hold seventy-six. Talokd^ra 
hold fifty-three, of which thirty-six belong to the T'alukdars 
already mentioned. The rest are held chiefly by Moghal and 
Pathdn communities, and a few still remain with some Brah- 
man families and some of the lower Hindu castes. There are 
one himdred and eighty-eight villages in alL 

The T'alukdArs are : Naslm Elhdn (PathAn) of Sahlamao^ 
Ahmad Khdn (Pathdn) of Kasmandi-Khurd ; Makrand Singh 
(Paonwar) of Kaittiria; Thdkur Sripal (Bais) of Baraurd; but 
the latter properly belongs to Hurdui; Rdjah Bandhfr Sin^ 
(Bais), who holds only three villages in Tappi Dakldwal and 
also belongs to Hurdui ; and Chaudhari Hashmat Ali of San* 
dild, who only holds one village by mortgage. 

The onlv two T'alukd&rs who belong to the parganah 
are Nasim Khdn and Ahmad Khdn, who hold large estates 
assessed at Bs. 16,000 and 13,000, which they have however 
acquired by transfer in recent times. 

The parganah was of old made up of the tappda 

already mentioned ; it was one of those mentioned in the 

Ain Akbari, and was during the Nawdbi included in the 
Chakld of Sandild. 
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7 The parganah of Mohdn-aiirils, which was in 18G9 trans- 
ferred to Oonao, was the most westerly parganah in the 
Ludmow district. 

It lies north-west by south-east acrosa the meridian. 
It* shape is oblong, its len^h from end to end being about 
twenty-two miles, and breadth from eight to nine ; lat. 26'"'70 
and long. 80''45' would about cross at the centre of parganah 
It is bounded on north-east by parganah Malihiibild, and 
Kdkori, on south-east by Bijnaur, and on south-west and north 
by parganahfl Rasulabid, and Jalotar of Oonao. 

At its southern end lies the town Mohdn and at the 
northern the large village of Aurds, which combined give^ 
the parganah its name. They are distant from each other 
about fifteen miles and are connected by a good road. The 
area of the parganah is one hundred and ninety-sis square 
miles. The number of villages in it two hundred and five 
■with an average of six hundred and eleven acres to a village. 

The river Sdf runs through the parganah from north- 
west to south-east passing under the town of Mohdn. The 
bed of this river lies low and the land on either side is gene- 
rally poor, but in many parts of its course the country slopes 
gently down Awards the stream and more cultivation is 
carried on on its banks, and more irrigation is derived from it 
than is usual from rivers. The river itself is narrow, shallow 
during the dry months of the year, and never used for navi- 
gation. 

On the north side of the river the country is crossed by 
extensive lisar plains, which are completely bare of trees and 
all vegetation. But to the south of the river, the parganah is 
more cultivated and fertile. 
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The total amount of barren is twenty-six per cent., 
which is high. The culturable is only twenty-one per cent., 
which is low, and 6,600 acres or thirteen per cent, of this is 
under groves. Except round the towns and large villages 
the parganah is not generally well wooded. 

Irrigation is fair, amounting to forty-eight per cent but 
three-fourths of this is from jhils and rivers, the supply 
from which is never certain or regular. 

Water lies no more than thirteen feet from the surface 
but this low average is probably caused by the low land 
lying round the Sdi, for irrigation through the centre of the 
parganah is very defective. 

An effort to increase it was made in the attempt at a 
canal made by Ghdzi-tid-din-Haidar, sixth Nawdb of Oudh, 
but it failed from its imperfect levels. 

The projected Sardah Canal, which will run through 
the parganah from its north-west boundary in a south-east 
direction for about ten miles will be of infinite benefit to the 
agriculturists, and be a stimulant to the cultivation of some 
of the culturable land which lies round the tisar plains. This 
canal marks the watershed of the parganah which is drained 
by the (1) Sdi river passing down the centre, (2) the Behtd, 
which flows on Malihdbdd along its north-east boundary, 
and (3) the Nagv^d, which cut the southern end of the 
parganah. 

The latter stream divides the parganah for a short dis- 
tance from Kdkorl. It dries up during the hot weather, its 
banks are high and precipitous, and the land on either side is 
unculturable. 

The cultivation, though not always of the highest kind 
owing to the extent of water and the tisar plains, comprehends 
all the cereals and pulses, and the high class crops are grown 
round the town and village. 

The cultivated land of the parganah is up to the usual 
average, being 52*5 per cent, and the average holdings of the 
cultivators are &om three to four acres. 
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The revenue rate falls at Ks. 2-1 on the cultivated area, 
Rs. 1-8 on the cultivated and culturable, and Rs. 1-1 
throughout. 

The population is 96,525, and falls at the rate of 502 
per square mile on the whole area, and 937 per square mile of 
cultivated area. 

The following figures will show how the population is 
divided ; — 

72 per cent, are Musalmdns. 
92-8 Hindiis. 

59 '5 Agriculturists, 

40*5 non- Agriculturists. 

The largest towns are — 

Mohdn, the old capital of the parganah, the population of 
which is 4,627. 

Neotinl, a Musalmdn town, a couple of miles to the south 
of it, whose population is 3,809. 

Ajgain and Bichauli, two largo villages, containing res- 
pectively 3,481 and 2,665 inhabitants situated at the northern 
end of the parganah, and Mahr^jganj-cum-Nawalganj, with 
an aggregate population of 3,728. 

Its remaining villages, with a population of between 
1,000 and 2,000, are — 



Aurds, Adoura, Pdrab-chdnd, Parthdwdn, Fachchham- 
bhari, Hasanganj, Dipwal, Dhaura, Rasiilpiir, Rampiir- 
Kanjari, Sihmau, Mataria, and Barauna. 

Aurds has been mentioned. Neotinl was the head-quar- 
ters of a MusalmAn settlement which colonized this and eight 
other villages at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
Hasanganj is a considerable bSzdr lying to the west of 
Moh&n, at the point where the road branches off to Rasiil- 
dh^ and Miyanganj ; and Nawalganj with Mdh^&jganj is a 
large and handsome market place lying east of Mohdn on the 
road to Lucknow. The former was built by Riljah Nawal 
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Bd,e, the Nd^ib of Safdar Jang, the Naw&b Wazfr, anclMdhd- 
rdj Balkishan, Diw&n of Muhammad Ali Sh4h. The place is 
of considerable importance and a large bizir is held here. 

The police force who have charge of the parganah has 
also been stationed at this ganj. 

The tahsfl and post offices have been fixed at Moh^ 
This town is supposed to be of great antiquity, its founder 
was Mohdn Bikh, who establish^ himself on a hish mound 
overlooking the Sdi and gathered his disciples round him, the 
nucleus of the future town. The Musalm&n fort was subse- 
quently built on this hillock. 

A Government school has been established here, and 
others at all the large towns as at Aurds, Neotinf, Ajgain, 
Hasanganj, Bdmp&r-J^Anjari, GhaEafamagar and Nawalganj. 

The paiganah is well provided with roads ; a road con- 
nects the two principal towns of Mohdn and Aurds ; and the 
latter is again connected with the large parganah town of 
Myanganj in Oonao by a road which crosses the Sd£ to the 
south of Aurds by a handsome bridge built by the British 
Government. Other roads lead from Moh&n^ (1) to Malihd- 
bdd to the north, ^2) to Lucknow lying east, (3) to Banf 
Bridge on the Lucknow and Cawnpore road^ crossing the 
Cawnpore Brailway at Harauni, and (4) to Biastildbdd and 
Nawdbganj to the west, in the Oonao district. 

For a lon^ time the parganah seems to have been inha- 
bited exclusively by Hindtis. The only Muhammadan centres 
were at Mohdn and Neotini and no extensive colonies took 
place. Originally, only some twenty-five out of two-hundred- 
five villages belonged to Muhammaoans, though of late years 
the three Muhammadan T'alukddrs, Chaudhari Hashmat All, 
Munshl Fazl BAstd, and Muhammad Ali have acquired some 
tweniy-seven. 

The remaining villages are held by independent zaminddrs, 
chiefly Thdkuxsand Brahmans. The former held seveni^- 
seven-half villages, the latter thirty-four. These, with thirty- 
eight t'alukddri villagea and twenty-six belonging to Muaal- 
nidns almost divic^i^o villages of the pargan^ 
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But the history of the parganah is obscure. A tappd 
of twenty-two villages to the north of Mohdn called Pachhwdra, 
sometimes PachM, was colonized by Janwdrs, and another of 
fifty-two villages in the centre of the parganah was held by 
Raikwdrs. But beyond these no extensive colonies seem to 
have settled in the parganah. 

In the .AI,in-Akbar( the parganah of Mohiln is mentioned ; 
and a brick fort as existing in the town of Mohdn. At a 
later date the northern half of the parganah was formed into 
the new parganah of Aurds and was ruled from Sandlld, 
while Mohdn was in the chakld of Saffipi!ir. But convenience, 
or the interest of some parties concerned, seem to be the only 
reasons for the change. The Talukddrs mentioned all belong 
to Sanddd in the district of Hurdui. Muhammad All, T'aluk- 
ddr of Unchagd,on and resident of Mohdn is the only T'aluk- 
ddr proper to this parganah. 
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S48. The parganah of Mahonah lies along the left bank 
of the Gtimti nver. It is bounded on the south by parga- 
nah Lucknow, on west by Malihdb&dy on the north by Seeta- 
poor and on its east by Kursi and Dew4. In shape it is 
irregular, but longer than it is broad, its length varies from 
twelve to sixteen miles whilst its breadth is from seven to ten. 
Its centre may be fixed at about Bukhdrd where the 27^*5^ 

?ar. of latitude and 80''95^ of longitude would cross each other. 
ts area is one hundred and forty-seven square miles and it 
contains one hundred and ninety-five villages^ eadi averaging 
an area of four-hundred and eighty-three acres. 

Its population is 71,518 or 486 to the square mile. 

But on the cultivated area it falls at the rate of 872. 

Of this population 9*7 per cent, is Musalmdn. 

90*3 Hindd. 

54*8 Agricultural, 

45*2 Non-agricultural. 

The population of Muhamadans in this is high, and is 
probably due to the Muhammadan villages at the south 
of the parganah. 

The proportion of agriculturists is low, seeing that there 
is still left a ^eat deal of culturable land, and of a very fair 
quality awaitmg the plough. 

Of the total area of 52,979 acres. 

56*21 is cultivated. 

24*62 is culturable. 
and 19*17 is unculturable. 

Nearly all the unculturable land is to be found at the 
south end of the parganah, which is crossed by large tisar 
plains. 
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The country is fertile and well cultivated, but along the 
banks of the Giimti and stretching for a considerable distance 
inland, it is undulating and varied, crossed one while by sandy 
tracts and intersected at another by marshes, that are feii 
from eprings which rise from the higher lands. Nevertheless, 
the low land produces abundant thatching grass which is car- 
ried down the river to Lucknow in large boats, and towards 
the north of the tract the land becomes tard,i and level, and 
though subject to inundations and sometimes over moist with 
water only a few feet from the surface may be grown with 
finer wheat crops. 

In the centre of the parganah isa large tract of junglo 
whiclh only awaits the cultivator. But probably it will do 
broken up e'er long, and would have been before, but that 
it belongs mostly to T'alukdArs who can afford to wait and 
whose object has been to see the new revenue fixed boforo 
they took it in hand. The chief crops flourish, poppy and 
vegetables, round the homesteads, and sugar, wheat and 
puJses to the furthest corners of the townships. The villagt'S 
are not large, as already shown, and these facts apply merely 
to those held by small communities. 

Kachch'i wells can be dug freely and water can bo met 
at twenty-five feet from the surface while the woUs hold 
eleven feet of water.- Irrigation extends to forty-eight per 
cent., a more than ordinary average, but of this eighty-ono per 
cent., is due to jhila and ponds. 

Probably the driest part of the parganah will be found 
to the north of Mahonah, for but little irrigation is carried on 
from theGiimtl and besides this the parganah has no otherrtver. 
Here it may be hoped that the projected canal, a branch of 
the Sardah scheme, may step in and fertilise many of the dry 
tracts that want only irrigation to make them most produc- 
tive. 

On the whole, it is one of the best parganahs in the dis- 
t trict. And the average holdings of the cultivators are very 
iair and larger than in most of the Cis-Gumti parganahs. 

The zamindors themselves hold more than nine acres 
, and the ordinary cultivators five-and-a-half acres. The Chhat- 
IriB hold most, their holdings averaging six acres, Lodhs, who 
Lfumiah the bulk of the cultivators, hold nearly five acres. 
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Bent ranges from Bs. 5 to Sa 6-8. But Kurmfs, of 
whom, however, there are not very many, pay Ba. 7-7, and 
K&chhfsBcL 9-14. 

The revenue assessed by the Summary Settlement waa 
Ba 1,04,490. 

The revised demand is Ba 1,35,480. 

The rates fall at Be. 2 8 on cultivated, 

99 „ 1 13 on cultivated and culturable, 

and 1 6 throughout 

The largest towns are — 

Mahonah with a population of, 3,594 

Itounjah, 2,254 

and Maridwan, 3,124 

It has only six other villages with a population of be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000. 

They are — 

XJsirna, Banogd, Bhauli, Kathw&r^ Groela and Nabi- 
kot-nandna. 

Government Schools have been eastablished in the three 
large towns above mentioned and in Usima, Amdnfganj, 
Kotwd, Pahdmagar,.Bukshi-ka-tdl6b, Banogdand Nabi-kot- 
nandna. The district Post has been placed at Itounjah and 
outside the village, facing the road, is the police thdnd where 
a chief constable and fifteen others of subordinate grade are 
posted. At Bukshf-ka-tdUb is an outpost where a staff of 
six policemen has been placed The whole of the parganah, 
a small portion of the south end excepted, is within the Juris- 
diction of these two stations. The area is one hundred and 
thirty-five square milea 

At Bakshi-kd-tdldb is one of the encamping grounds 
for troops. There is a large tank here which m fact gives 
its name to the place, the Bakah/Cs tanky built by Bakhshi 
Tipurchand, the Fay Master of Naair-ud-din-Haidar, 7ih 
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Xawdb of Oudh. It is a handsome tank with flights of 8te[>3 
leading down to the water on its four sides, and flanked by four 
towers at its comers. On the far side, facing the road, was a 
temple raised to the god ThAkur Binke Bihari, and alongside 
the founder built a handsome house and walled in a gardeu for 
himself. But the Bakhshi fell into disgrace and the whole ia 
lalling into ruins. 

Road communication in the parganah is good. It ia tra- 
Teraed throughout by the Imperial road leading from Lucknow 
to Seetapoor, and different country roads, (I) from Biswah in 
Seetapoor through Amaniganj, and (2) from Kursf tlirough 
Mahonah, lead into it. There is plenty of outlet for its pro- 
duce, and the Lucknow market aflbrds tho best means of dia- 
posing of it. 

Hence, bdziirs are at a minimum, and the only considor- 
sble ones are at Itounjah and Am&nlganj. This latter was 
amarket place founded by the pious king, Asaf-iid-daul(i, who 
on his way to Rehiir, to fight the Rnhelils, founded tho 
Amdniganj in Malihdbad, and on his return founded its nama- 
Bake in Mahonah. In the NawAbf it was a place of more 
importance, being the highway of the traffic from Khairfibt&d 
and Biswah in Seetapoor, to Lucknow and Fyzabad. But 
the traffic now passes along the new road. 

■Mahonah is a place of no importance ; it was formerly 
the head-quarters of the parganah, where was placed a statf of 
Government Officials for the assessment and collection of tho 
revenue of the parganah, and where a fort was built for their 
protection. But the homestead of the village of Govindpiir 
Was one with it, and the story goen that on one occasion the 
fimhman proprietors of the latter village dug tlirough tho 
Walls of the fort and recovered a child that had been placed 
there as hostage for some revenue. After this the Amil 
took the fort to the more open village of Bahiidurganj. 
Hence, Mahonah has for a long time ceased to have any im- 
portance as a parganah town. 

Maridwan was at one time a place of importance, it 
formed the head-quartera of a parganah of its own. The 
parganah of Mandigd,on is mentioned in the A,ln-Akbarf, 

It was here, too, that Nawdb Sa'Adat All Khan tho fifth 

NawdbofOudh fixed the old Cantonments where the three regi- 

^^^^s of Company's troops were quartered during the Kawdbl. 

L ^ 
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Itounjah is chiefly known as the seat of the Paonwdr 
Rdjah, Jagmohan Singh, son of RAjah Ratan Singh, who holds 
one of the largest t alukds in the district. 

The tenure in this parganah is in great part t'alukddri, 
the two chief t'alukddrs being Rdjah Jagmohan and Bdbu Pri- 
thlpdl Singh of the Paonwdr tribe of Rdjpiits, and near of 
kin. These are the only two t'alukddrs indigenous to the 
parganah. The remaining chief families are the Chauhdns 
of Bhauli, and of Magat, consisting of eight and twelve vil- 
lages respectively, and the ChauhAns of Kathw&ra of thirty- 
two villages. These and the Paonwdr estates made up during 
the Nawdbi the whole parganah, which was then exclusively 
Rdjptit. The Paonwdr held what was popularly called eight 
tappds, but the formation of these tappds belong to their 
family history. The traditions regarding the early history 
of the parganah say that the Paonwdr and the Chauhdns 
entered the parganah almost simultaneously at about the end 
of the 14th century. By their family history it woAld seem 
that they came under the cognizance and sanction of the 
Delhi Government. 

The land was then owned and held by Kurmfs, whose 
chiefs, Rd,e Ddmar, dwelt at R4,epur — a little to the west 
of Itounjah, — and Rd,e, Dhandu, at Kathwdr^ There was 
a third Rd,e Mohan a Murd,u who lived at Mahonah and 
gave his name to the town. All these had strong forts whose 
sites are marked by the brick mounds called Dihs that 
still exist. But tradition add that these forts were originally 
built by the irrepressible Bhars to whom the Kurmis suc- 
ceeded. The Kurmis are said to have shown a mutinous 
spirit and kept back their revenue, and their chastisement 
was made over to these Paonwdr and Chauhdn tribes who 
attacked and drove them out of the country. 

These Kurmis do not seem to have been a low caste 
tribe. They worshipped Mahddev. In the village of Gadia 
at the north of the parganah, he is still worshipped under the 
name of the Kurmlani Nath and of late years a small Shi- 
vdla has been built over his image. And in the village of 
Tika, to the south of Mahonah, is a tank at which it i^ saicl 
the Kurnii widows used to perform their satfs, 
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The memory of these sacrifices does not very easily fiwlo 
away. The place is hallowed, even though no monument 
marks the spot. A mound remains and the native knows what 
is there. He will take off his shoes reverently, and will scrape 
away the earth and produce some ashes, which, after show- 
ing them to the curious inquirer, he will again carefully 
replace. 

The parganah contains traces of mythical history which 
centre round Rukhdrd*. Rukhd was the dausfhter of Baniisur 
who lived in Mdmpar-Bdnd*. It was she who fell in love with 
and abducted Anrud, grandson of Srikrishn. Kublidn, of 
Kumhrdw^n, was one of his ministers, and it was his daugh- 
ter Chetori Lekha, who drew the likeness of the hero that Ku- 
khi had seen in her dreams. Kesuri Daiyath wa?* another of 
his Ueutenants, who founded Kesurmau close to Mahonah. 
Srikrishn aided by Arjiin, one of the Pdndu brothers, came 
with an army to recover his grandson, and the many handed 
Ban^ur was vanquished and sent to worship Mahddev on the 
lonely banks of the Narbudha. As for Rukha and Anrudh 
they married and went to live at Mathura Brinda-ban. In 
Kumhrdwdn there is an imaore of Mahadev called Kursen, 
vmch it is said was the object ot Kubhan s worship. 

Arjun founded the village of Aijiinpdr. There arc in 
Aijtinpur and Rukhdrd old Dihs of coasiderable extent with 
the usual broken bricks scattered about, and in the latter vil- 
lage is a shrme to ^lahidev, which ha.s always been extfrn-si ve- 
ly worshipped ; and of late years another temple, and a larj/e 
Bharmsala and a well, have been built by Mathura- DaH, the 
Diwan of Shraf-dd-daola. the convert^!- Hindu, or, as .s^ime 
say by the pervert himself to avert s^^me of the judgment he 
dreaded for his apogtacy. Shraf-^id-daula wa« the great bank- 
er Jagann^th, who farmed the market due* of the Provjf;c^5 
in the time of Mohammad All, and defaulting .saved his life 
by changing his religion* 

As already stated the parganah wa^ a]m/>«<t entirely 
Itajput. At the pre^sent day out of it** one hundred and rjinety- 
five villageSy one hondr^ and thirty-two are held by the«e 'rljirx.*. 
The Paonwar Talukdar- mentiorif:d hold seventy- 3*3 z. fvyrr.e 
are held bv a Kairath fawiUv who Js^^ern v> h-ave f:rit^r^i ic.^ 
parganah along witr* the Pa/>rj -*r4r-, l>;f>re tr^e U^«? ^^i^ilO^u 
to it of part of 3fariav^j2, t?^e lAJr^^uah va^, Kfiuj ^alym^a 
of the i^ght Pac^T^ tappas. 



I. The four Itounjah tappda of 

1. Itounjah. 

2. Kesrdwto. 

3. Bhindurd. 

4. SonwaD. 

IL The Mahonah tappds of 

5. Mahonah. 
6^. M&bg&,on. 

III. The two Eewan tappda of 

7. Rewan. 

8. BahlrgdyOn. 

Of these, ihe latter two are broken up* 

ThOT became sub-divided and are at present included in 
the district of Seetapoor, still held by Paonw6rs, who have 
extended their possessions northwards and hold considerable 
t'aluk^ in that district 

Some of the Bah{rg&,on villages were acquired by the 
owners of the four Itounjah tappds. 

The parganah was one of those of Akbar's time. 

At annexation, the old parganah of Maridwan was broken 
up and part of it put into Lucknow and part into Mahonah, 
the latter then became one of the three parganahs that formed 
the Kursi tahsll. But on the transfer of the Kursi parganah 
to the district of Barabunkee, it was joined to the parganah 
of Malihdb^, lying on the right bank of the river, and is now 
administered from the tahsfl station of Malihdbdd. This is 
to the disadvantage of the people, who, during; the rains, have 
to go round by Lucknow to get to Malihdbdd, but there are 
three ghdts stationed along &e river on the Mallhdbdd side 
at which the Government ferry boats ply. 
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39. The parganah of Kursi lies to the east of Mahonah 
and was, before its transfer to the district of Barabunkee in 
18C9, the centre one of three parganahs that was administered 
from Kursi, its head-quarters town. It is of very irregular 
8iiape, the bulk of it lying to the north, and cut almost in two 
at its centre by a corner of the Mahonah parganah that 
jTojects into it on its western aide, reducing its breadth across, 
&t this point, to no more than two miles, wliile its length from 

Extreme north to south is not less than seventeen or eighteen 

*tiiles. 

The town of Kursi is situated, at its narrowest part, on 
"the road from Mahonah to Dewii in lat: 27'8, longitude 81'9 

On the north it is bounded by the Seetapoor and Bara- 
Dunkee Districts, on the east by parganahs Fathpiir and Dewd. 
On the whole of its west by Mahonah parganah. 

Rivers it has none, but its north is well studded v/iih 
jhils, and a line of them commencing at its north-west corner 
culminate in the KalyAni Nadi, which, crossing the parganah 
in an easterly direction, shortly takes a bend to the south- 
east and becomes the boundary line of tlie parganah as far as 
Dew£ 

The traffic of the parganah passes through Kursi by two 
good roads which run, (1) south from Mahmiidjibdd on the 
north, to Lucknow, where it crosses into the city by the iron 
bridge, and (2) east from the Lucknow and Seetapoor road, 
through Mahonah and Kural, to DewA and onwards to Bara- 
bunkee, the capital town of the neighbouring District. 

The population of Kursi is 3,G50. It was formerly the 
head-quarters of the parganah, but since its transfer to the 
District of Barabunkee the Government Offices liave been 
removed, and there remains only the Police Station, at which 
a force of some twenty Constables has been posted to maintain 
order and protect property in the parganah. There is also a 
Post office and a School. 
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The next place of importance] lis Mahstir, but chiefly for 
the market place of Takaitganj which was built on its lands. 

This h&z&T is situated two miles to the north of Kursi on 
the Malimiiddbdd road. The largest market in the neighbour- 
hood is held here, and the yearly sales are said to amount 
to Ks. 66,000. 

The population of the village and ganj amount to 4240. 
Besides, there are only three villages, Khingna, Bha- 
rauli, Anwuri, that contain a population of over 1,000. 

The area of the parganah is eighty-nine square miles, and 
it contains ninty-one villages averaging an area of six hund- 
red and twenty-five acres. 

The soil of the parganah is very good and fertile. The fol- 
lowing figures will show how the cultivated land is made up : — 

78 per cent is 1st Class or domat. 
21 per cent is 2nd Class or matiydr. 

The light sandy bhur amounts to very little. Tliis is 
due to the absence of rivers. 

The amount of matiydr, clayey, is high and is due to jhils. 

The culturable is thirty-five per cent, and lies chiefly 
to the north of the parganah where population is very 
sparse. It is all of it good land, and will, when cultiva- 
tors are brought up, quickly fall under the plouo-h. 

Only 1 1 '6 per cent, of its area is unculturable, and two- 
thirds of this is taken up by roads and village sites and 
jhils. 

Irrigation is very fair, it amounts to sixty per cent. 
but so much as ninety-three per cent, of this is from jhils. 
Jhils lie thick through the northern parts of the parganah, 
and a great deal of irrigation is carried on from the Kal- 
ydni Nadi. But it is unlikely that only seven per cent, of 
the irrigated lands is watered from wells. Water lies only 
seventeen feet from the surface and nine feet of water lie in 
the wells. 
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To the south of Kursi the parganah is very thickly peo- 
pled, and in great part by Muhaiiiinadans. With its clayey 
8oil and want of cultivators, the cultivation to the north 
of the parganah is poor, but to the south it is very fine. All 
the cereals are grown, and sugar cane and the KAchhi 
crops lie thick round the village, and very Uttle of the 
ground is left uncidtivated. The holdings of the cultivators 
average in thia parganah a larger area tlian in any other 
parganah of the district. 

The zamlndars, themselves, cultivate nearly twelve acres. 
Cultivators, including what they hold in other villages, 
nearly four and a half acres, Brahmans and Chhattris from 
seven to eight acres, Ahirs, who are very numerous, over five 
acres. But the remaining low castes — ^Lodhs, Pilsis, and 
Charaiirs from three to four acres. Musalmftns hold about four 
and a half acres. 

Rents range from ©a. 4-14 to its. 5-8 per acre. Brah- 
mans, Chhattrfs, and Ahirs, all from fia. 5 to 6-8, and Kach- 
his, who are fairly numerous, pay Us, 9-10. Musalmdns pay 
i*e, 5-5. 

The assessment fixed at Summary Settlement was Re. 43,700 

The revised demand is. ... ... „ 74,G50 

The revenue rate falls at Rs. 2-7 on cultivated, 

„ „ „ „ 1-8 on cultivated and culturable 

and ,, 1-5 throughout. 

The population Is 37,454, sparse towards the north, as already 
observed, but dense in the south. 

It is thus divided 

Musalmdns, 17'3 per cent, of the whole:— 

Hindus, 82-7 

Agriculturists, 587 

Non-agriculturists, ... 41 '3 

The proportion of Musalmdns, is higher in this than in any 
other parganali of the district They are in greatest strength 
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on the south, where all the vUlage communities" are Musal- 
mdn, but the Musalmdn element is strong throughout the 
parganah. It is due to its history, which^will be noticed. 

The earliest inhabitants of the parganah are said to have 
been the Bhars. Tradition assigns to them the founding of 
Mahsur, Ukhri, Chakid, and ChulhiA, which they named from 
four common articles of domestic use, from, Musal a pestle, 
Ohhll a mortar, Chakid a mill, Chtilhd an oven. But the 
village of Chulhid has disappeared. Mahsur or Mahsand is 
built on a very high dih. 

These Bhars seem to have been contemporaneous with, or 
to have succeeded to, the Janwdrs of Saindur, a village to the 
north of the pargans^ on the left bank of the Kalydni NadL 
Somehow they seem to have helped in the resistance to 
Saiyid Masud's invasion in A. D. 1030. Yet the Musalmans 
say that they were opposed by no one but Bhars, and different 
parts of the country colonized long after this time, seem to 
have been held only by Bhars. Janwdrs or Bhars, it is cer- 
tain that they are of very old standing in the parganah, and 
long preceded any of the other Kdjput colonies of this 
district. 

The Janwdrs themselves claim to be of very ancient 
descent, being content with no less an ancestor than Rajah 
Jaijdt, of the Satya-yug, who built Jajmau on the banks of 
the Ganges. They say that their kingdom extended east to 
the hills, south to Benares, and west to the Ganges. And 
that Kajahs BAsdeo and Suphal-deo, of their line, fought 
Saiyid Mas'iid Ghazi, at Baraich, and that 1/debhdn, at a 
later date, opposed another of the Delhi Emperors. Their 
possessions extend to this day into the adjoining parganah of 
Dewd, and their village of Saindur must at one time have 
been of great extent. The site of it lies high, overlooking a 
deep jhil from the excavation of which it must have been 
formed, and is now over-grown with dense jungle, which 
they look upon as too sacred to be touched. 

The tribe of Saindaria Rdjpiits, who have colonized a 
a large tract of country in Seetapoor, assert that they are 
sprung and derive their name from the Bdjputs of Saindiir. 
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But at an early date, they seem to have been confined to 
the left bank of the Kalydnl, for, previous to the first Musal- 
man invasion, came the Parihdrs, who colonized sixty-two 
vilifies to the south of the Kalyanf, reaching down to Kursi 
and Mdhga,on, in the present Mahonah parganah. The Paon- 
vr&ra of the latter place hold some of their villages, but the 
Parihars have not forgotten them. 

Tlie Parihdre fixed their head-quarters at Ghugtfr, where 
they built a large fort, and brick covered Dihs of great extent 
may be seen there still, which mark its site. 

They gave way however before the Musalmdna of KursI 
— wickedly assisted, as they say, by the Mahonah Paonwars — 
and were pushed up north to Ahmamau, which they have kept 
to this day. 

Then came the MusalmAn settlement of Salemdbdd, at 
whose hands they suffered a further loss. This colony also has. 
disappeared, and it is hard to trace its history. It may 
perhaps be placed at the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for it is said they got a grant of twenty villages from 
K.utb-ud-dln Ebak. The estate was long known aa the tap- 
pd of Salemdb&d. 

Their leader was Saiyid KdsJm Hamzd, of NfshApiin 
Later on in the line, Saiyid Farid, son of Nizdm-ud-din, 
married a daughter of Shaikh Muhammad^ son of Shaikh 
Mustafa 'AbbAsi or KaikobadI Shaikh of Kursi, who held the 
ofBce of Chaudhari of the parganah. Shaikh Muhammad had 
no other child and the Saiyid secured the office of Chaudharf, 
and the Royal Farmdn, which had been issued by the Empe- 
ror A khar, in name of Shaikh Mustafa was made over to him, 
and is still held by his descendants, Saiyid Bhikhd, of the 
same line, got another Farmdn from Muhammad ShAh in 
1138 Hijra, {a. d. 1736,) but shortly after this the decay of the 
Saiyids began, and they gave place to an energetic family of 
RajpUts of the Khenchi tribe, who, it is said, began life by 
taking service with the Saiyids, but in the end succeeded in 
ousting them from their villages, They had previously also 
lost the Chaudhariship which had again reverted to the 
Shaikhs of Kursf. 




^ 
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There is a mystery han^ng over tliis last-named fieunily. 
Ihey do not seem to belong to the original Kaikob^ colo- 
nists and some say they are converted HindiiSy but another and 
more probable account is that they are illegitimately descended 
irom the daughters of a Bais family of Boloiy^^ in Seetapoor, 
for whom they had stood security, and, who failing to meet 
their engagements, were attacked by the Saiyids, who harried 
and burned their villages and carried offone of the daughters of 
their house, from whom the present family is descended. To 
Muhammad Mustafa, already mentioned, is given this place 
in their history, and from that time their kinsmen, the Kaiko- 
b&dis, would have nothing to do with them. They flourished 
notwithstanding. They held Ghugtir, the old head-quarters 
of the Pilrihdrs, and other villages, and NindurA, which be- 
long to the Janw&rs of Darawdn, another branch of the 
Saindtir Janwdrs, and they built a village called DinpanAh, 
*' the defence of the faith." Another branch of the family, 
at present represented by Chaudhari, 'Abdtil-Bazzdk, held 
Chilgd,on, the nucleus of forty villages. And Chaudhari 
Muslhib- All and ' Abdtil-Rahim, T'alukddrs of Dinpandh, are 
their direct descendants. 

The Musalm&ns have altogether proved strong in this 
parganah. 

Another Musalmdn colony of note, that of Mahsiir, came 
into the parganah at probably the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and on the soutii of tiie parganah are various scattered 
Musalm&n communities who date their history from the time 
of Saiyid-Mas'tid's invasion of a. d., 1030. It is not probable 
that tbey are of so early a date, though not unlikely that 
they were thrown out at different times from Satrikh, which 
for a long time seems to have sent out colonies to various 
places in the neighbourhood. 

The cause for the unusual predominance of the Musal- 
mdn element has thus been shown. They hold forty out of 
the ninety-one villages of the parganah ; the rest are held 
chiefly by RdjpAts. 

The only two T'alukdArs are MusAhib-Ali and Abdtil- 
Rahini of Dinpq^nah, who hold jointly an estate of some six 
villages. 
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When or why Kursi was first constituted as a parganah 
isunknown* 

It is mentioned in the 'Ayln^Akbarf, and the town of 
Knrsi is said to have a brick fort In the Nawdbi it formed 
jmrt of a chakld consisting of Kursf, Dewd, Jeh&ngirdbdd 
Satrikh, and Nawdbganj. 
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1 The parganah of Dewd at present belongs to the Na- 
wdbganj tahsll of district Barabunkee, but previouB to its 
transfer from Lucknow, in 1869, it formed one of the parga- 
nahs of tahsil Kursl Its chief town is Dewd, which lies in 
at ^T 5' and long. 81'' 21^ It is bounded on the west chiefly 
by parganah Kursf and on the north-east and south-east by 
parganahs of the Barabunkee district. 

In shape it is triangular, with its apex extending in an 
easterly direction into Barabunkee, and its base lying on the 
Kursi parganah^ 

The town of Dewd is situated towards the north-east of 
the triangle, and is connected by good kachchd roads with 
Kursi lymg west, Mahmtiddbdd on the north, Barabunkee, 
on south-east, and Lucknow on south-west. The road to the 
latter joins the Fyzabad and Lucknow imperial road at Chin- 
hat, about seven miles distant from Lucknow. 

Its greatest length from north to south is twenty miles, 
and its breadth east to west, througli Dewd from the apex of 
the triangle to its base, is eleven miles. Its area is one-hundred 
and forty square miles, and number of villages one-hundred and 
sixty -three, with an average area of five-hundred and fifty 
acres to a village. 

Tlie rivers in the parganah are inconsiderable. The 
Kalydni follows its northern boundary for a short distance, and 
in the centre it is crossed by the Beth, a small stream that 
originates in jhils to the north of paragunah Mahonah. Its 
bed lies low and the land on the other side is almost barren ; 
it is not much used for irrigation. The parganah is, on the 
whole, dry, forty-three per cent only of irrigated land is under 
cultivation, and more than three-fourths of this is due to jhfls. 
The jhils lie principally to the north of Dewd, and near Dewii 
itself is a fine piece of water known as the Bareld jhil of some 
four or five square miles in extent. To the south of the 
paraganah also, near Busti, are some useful pieces of water 
for irrigation. But this source of irrigation is always preca- 
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nous, and through the centre of this parganah, up in a north 
westerly direction towards Dinpanjlh in Kursi, rains havt- 
iiflen been known to fail when they have fallen plentifully 
round Lucknow. Perhfips the rain-fall is influenced by the 
course of the rivers, and from this tract up to the Ghdgrii, some 
twenty miles east, there are none. To the north-east of Dewi, 
towards Nardin-bhari, the parganah is particularly dry ; 
veils are dug with great difficulty, the sides will not stand, 
and often the spring level is not reached at alL 

The parganah is not, on the whole, well wooded ; groves 
round the villages are not so abundant and fine as in the other 
pai^anahs of the district ; wide tracts of the dhdk jungle 
cross the centre of the parganah, but this tree never attains 
to any height and is cut dowu every third year for fire- wood. 

The barren land amounts to, IS"/! per cent of the whole 
„ culturable, „ „ 2734 

„ cultivated, „ „ 58'94 

The barren plains chiefly follow the course of the Reth, 
and the culturable lies on the jungle land already mentioned. 

The percentage of cultivated land is higher than in any 
other parganah of the district, and to the south of Dewd the 
Boil is very fertile and highly cultivated. A great many of the 
cultivators there are of the industrious class of Ahirs and they 
pay high rents to the MusalmAn proprietors. 

The population is not dense — as will be seen, — and the 
holdings of the cultivators average a very fair area. The great 
bulk of cultivators is supplied by Ahirs and Kurmfs, who 
hold, the former from four and three-quarter acres upwards, 
paying Ks. 5-7 per acre, and the latter more than sis, acres, 
paying Rs. 6-5. 

The rents of the remaining cultivators vary from Rs. 5-0 
to 6-0 per acre. 

But Chhattrfs, whose holdings are six and a quarter 
acres pay only Rs. 4-12, and Kdchhis with three acres pay 
Ha. 9-12. Both in rents and in cultivation the par^nah 
ift not equalled by any other in Lucknow, and the rise in its 
revenue has been very great. 
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The revenue assessed at Summary Setdement was Sa. 1,06,955 
The revised demand is ., 1,52,030 

The rate falls at Rs. 2-13 on cultivated. 

„ „ „ 1-15 on cultivated and culturable. 
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„ 1-10 throughout 



The population of the parganah is 68,834. It falls at * 
the rate of 494 per square mile of total area» and 709 per 
square mile of cultivated area- 
It is thus distributed between the different creeds and 
classes. 

MusalmAns are ... 13*5 of the whole : — 

Hindtis 86*5 

Agriculturists ... 60 '4 

Non-agriculturists ... 36*6 

In point of agriculturists it stands fisir higher than any 
other parganah in the district. 

The largest town is Dewd with 3,605 inhabitants. Next 
to it is Gadia, to the south of the parganah, with 2,542, and 
the only remaining towns with a population of more than 1,000 
but less than 2,000, are Babrig&,on, Basti, Find, and Kheoli. 

Dew& was an old Hindu head-quarters town and is pro- 
bably very ancient, but no reliable story of its foundation can 
be given. The most probable account is that which ascribes 
it to a Dewal Kikh. At the time of the first Muhammadan 
invasion under Saiyid Mas'tid in a. d. 1030, it seems to have 
belonged to the Janw&rs, who ruled the country from Sain- 
dtir in Kursi. This tribe of Rdjptits has been noticed in the 
account given of that parganah. The town was then attacked 
from Satrikh, the Musalm&n head-quarters^ and taken. 

The MusaJmdns, however, also talk of the Bhars, whom 
they drove out from Bhithaulf , which lies two miles to the 
west of Dewd. 

The present Shaikh residents of Dewd assert that they 
are descended from Shdh-Wesh, the first Musalmdn conquer- 
or of the village and lieutenant of Saiyid Mas'tid. But for 
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a long time it fcffmed only their entrenched camp, they did not 
acquire any proprietary rights in the parganah till about the 
commencement of the 16th century. A little previous to this 
time the Shaikhs were rising into power in Lucknow and 
Maublnd-ziyd-ud-din, father of the celebrated Shaikii Makh- 
dtim Banda^i, whose tomb is still shown in Lucknow, was 

f ranted 'AtiiiniAu, a village of this parganah, in Jiigir by a 
ing of the Jawanpiir dynasty. A grandson of Makhdiim 
Bandagi was Maulavf Muhibullah, who married a daughter 
of KAzi Mahmild, of Dewjl, and it was their son, Mauldni 
'Abdils Salam, who first acquired a har of Dewd by an Ahmd 
grant and other vUlages of the parganah in Jdgir. 

This was the commencement of the Shaikhs' possessions 
in the parganah. 

Another Musahndn settlement was that of the Saiyids of 
Kheoli, to the west of DewA, who colonized a tract of thirty- 
two villages which was long known as the tappil of Kheolf. 
They may have come about the commencement of the 13th 
century. They have tombs of their Shahids or martyrs 
round their villages and state that they fought against the 
Shars, who held a fort in Mithaull close by. 

A third colony to the south was that of the Shaikhs of 
!Kidwdrah, who colonized a tract of fifty-two villages from 
Jugaur in Lucknow. They probably came early in the I3th 
century. The T'alukdar Zainulabdiii of Gadia is a member 
of this family. 

Other smaller MusalmAn communities have spread over 
the parganah. 

It was at about this time, too, that different families 
of Baises came into the parganah, They attacked a powerful 
family of Kurmis, who had a large fort near Basti, the centre 
of twelve villages, as they say, in the south of the parganah, 
and drove them out 

Others went north, and gradually ousting the Janwdrs, 
founded the largo T'alukas of Kasimganj and Beht/i, which 
they lost only during the last days of the Nawdhf. These 
Baisps were in some way allied to the Janwdra, into whose 
iacoily they married. They claim the zamiiiddrl of the town 
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of Dewd itself. The clan became most formidable in the last 
days of the Nawdbl, and under Suphal Singh and Ganga 
Bakhsh, seized almost the whole of the north of the parganah, 
harrying, burning, and seizing the villages of their less 
powerful neighbours. And they had but little fear of the 
native government, only paying their revenue under pressure 
of guns and special troops sent to collect. The Baises of this 
parganah were certainly men of great energy and force of 
character. Their history will be further noticed. On their 
dispersion, most of their villages were conferred on the Mu- 
salm&n Shaikhs of Dew^ But there are still Baises of the same 
family left who hold some of the finest villages in the par* 
ganab. 

Out of the one hundred and sixty-three villages of the- 
parganah, only some fifty-seven are held by Hindiia The 
rest belong to Musalmijis. 

And half of these are held by T'alukddrs. the rest bv 
zamind&rs. ^ 

The T'alukddrs are Shaikh Zain-ul-abdin of Gadia^ Abid 
All of SaidahAr, Nasir-ud-din of Tera KaWn, Bd All of 
Shaikhdptir, and Shams-un-nisd of Jasmauria-Maltikpdr, the 
greater part of whose estate, however, lies in Barabunkee. 
fldjahs Far Zand All and Amir Hasan Khdn also hold large 
estates in this parganah, but they belong to Jehdngir&bdd and 
Mahmtlddbdd of other Districts. 

The parganah is mentioned in the 'A,in- Akbarl, and Dewi 
is said to have a brick fort In the Nawdbl it belonged to 
what was known as the Dewd-Kursl Chakld. 
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PART V. 

JtTDICIAI,. 



1. The caiise list, {Statement No. 2,) shows an 
Diffieuitj of tiie cmo amount of case work that will probably 

"Mit. be exceeded in very few districts. And 

successive annual reports have commented upon the difficult 
nature of some of the cases. 

2. The cause is readily enough traceable to the 

neighbourhood of the city and court, and 
" °""*' the constant changes in the ownership and 

possession of land. Adventurers and speculators there have 
always been in abundance to take advantage of the difficulties 
of a zamiuddr or overbid him in the farm of his village. 

Six or eight claimants to a village, all with an array of 
good title deeds, have been common, and when added to this 
Siey have all held within limitation, it has not been easy for 
the courts to find out who has the best title. 

3. Moreover, in the train of all this change of pro- 

prietorship, has followed the rierht of the 

BaiUof the ec-iuniniUr, *.. ' . r ji ^ • ,i . ■ , 

dispossessed zammdars to sir, that is to 
a subordinate right in their old holdings, such as will save 
them from dispossession, or excessive enhancement of rent. 
Another part of the report (para. 69 Part III.) has shown how 
much land has been decreed to the ex-zamlnddrs. It is 
sufficient here to point to the litigation that has secured it 

4. There is, too, another class of cases which have 

been very numerous in this District. I 
allude to the claims to chaks, or small 
parcels of land in the village, that have been purchased by 
outsiders for the purpose of planting groves, or ornamental 
gardens. This class of rights has been mentioned previously 
at para. 85, Part I., and para. 70, Part II. 

Such transactions were very common near all towns, and 
the more towns there are, the greater will the number of sucli 
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tenures be. Bound Lucknow and in the vilkges which form 
part of the city it is needless to observe that they will be 
particularly numerous, and the claims have been very stoutly 
contested. These villages round Lucknow are those that have 
generally been granted in jdglr and it has been the custom of 
the jdgirddrs to consider that their title has annihilated all 
other rights in the village. 

Seeing the form on which they have come on, it seems to 
me to have been a mistake to have allowed such cases to ap- 
pear in court at all. There was no dispute, no one was ap- 
parently aggrieved, action did not proceed from the superior 
holder of the village, but the chakdar considered it incumbent 
inhunselfto come forward and shew his title, not often an 
easy matter, and not likely to be allowed out of pure grace by 
an adversaiT. '^ho might gain a great deal by his failing to 
prove it. The chakdar thus took upon himself the unfair 
burden of showing his rights, but it would have been suffi- 
cient if the settlement establishment had recorded his status 
and possession, leaving the aggrieved party to seek the usual 
remedy. Had this been done, and had the plaint been subject 
to a stamp, it is probable that very few of these cases would 
have come into court at all, and heavy litigation and expense 
been spared. 

In some instances, there has been no less than two 
hundred of such cases in a village. 

5. The whole number of cases 
moun o cMewo . instituted have been 27,139. 

This, however, is subject to some modification. The 
statement (No. 6,) has been compiled from the annual returns, 
but on taking up the cases it has often been found that plaints 
have been instituted twice by the same claimant, or by two 
different members of the family suing for the same thing. 

Moreover, the registration has not been very good. 
Under-proprietary rights often mean chaks and groves, and 
groves often include chaks. The grove retains its name as 
such, even where the trees have long been removed and it 
has come under cultivation. 



6. Aj9 a rule, it may be said, that not many changes 
The changM efftcitd by have been made on the summary settle- 
ctjuiM wtuemcni. ment of villages of A. D. 1858-59. Of 

the 1,41G villages then settled — subject to a future revision, 
save for the T'alukddre, by the regular settlement, — 1,218 
have been maintained in the possession of the parties settled 
with. 

The number of decrees passed for the proprietary title is 
no test of change, for, by orders subsequently issued, even 
parties in possession were made to claim against Government 
to ehow their own good title. 

The T'alukddrs had three hundred and fifty-four villages, 
of which three hundred and forty-seven have been maintained. 
Some three or four of them were held on mortgage titles 
which have been redeemed. Some three or four were not 
held under their Sanad as former part of their T'alukd at all. 

Some forty villages they have received after enquiry 
partly by purchase, and partly by grant on their being declar- 
ed Nazill. 

7, Claims for shares have been very numerous and many 
have been decreed, but it is more pro- 
bable that dispossessed members, who 
had been left out of the Khewat have thereby come in, than 
that the share has actually changed hands by the decree. 

Sometimes the Khewats have been very difficult to make 
up, as where the zaminddrs have recovered a lost village, and 
no Khewat existed during limitation, or where claimants have 
come forward alleging that the portion of sir they may have 
held in the NawAbi, represented their share though they did 
not exercise their right in the management, and it is difficult 
to say that this is not the case. This class of cases has arisen 
from the state of things described at para. 57 Part III. 

On the other hand, it has often happened that a 1am- 
barddr will come forward to upset a Khewat that he himself 
agreed to at the Sunamary Settlement, on the ground that 
his co-sharers did not hold actual shares with him within the 
period of limitation. It is needless to obaerre that this has 
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not been sanctioned. The Courts have not disturbed posses- 
sion where right, or a title secured by adverse possession, has 
not been shown. 

8. For the reasons abready given (para. 67 Part III) 
„ ^ ^^ ^ Act XXVL of 1866, has not operated 

very heavily in the distnct, yet some 
twelve sub-settlementSy that had been decreed, were cancelled 
under its provisions. 

9. Act XIII. of 1866, has been harder. It has been 
The Mortgage ActXHL Called a blot upou our Statute Books, 
®^ ^®^- and many mortgages have been cruelly 

foreclosed, that the zamlnddrs hoped, in all justice, they would 
have been allowed to redeem. It has been worse, where in 
some cases they had recovered possession, under the Summary 
Settlement, but had to restore on the titles secured by their 
unredeemed deeds. It is to be regretted that no statement^ 
exists of the number of such cases. 
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PART VI. 



SETTLEMENT RECORDS. 



1. All the documents prescribed by Settlement Ciicolar 
No. 23, of 1864, have been given; they are — 

Ist. The Shajrah, or field map. 

2nd. The Khasrah, or field book. 

3rd. Shajrah Xbildi, or field map of village sites. 

4th. The Khasrah Abadi, the index to the same. 

5th. The Fardi Cbahdt, or list of wells. 

6tb. The Jamdbandi, or rent roll. 

7th. The Khationi. 

Bth, Statement No. II. 

9th. Statement No. III. or Khewat. 

10th. The Dar-khwdst, or engagement for the payment 

of the Government Revenue. 

11th. The final Riibkdrf. 

12tii. The "Wajib-ul'arz, or administration paper. 

13th. The Schedule of rent arrangements prescribed by 
Circular No. I. of 1363. 

And in additon, a Khationi No. 3 has been prepared 
into which have been collected all the subordinate rights that 
have been decreed. 

AU other subordinate rights, such as Groves, Brahman's 
Mu'dfi, and Chfikrdnd tenures, will be found in list attached 
to these respective headings in the Wajib-ul-'arz. Much 
trouble has been taken with them, and I trust no tenures 
have escaped. 
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2. The preparation of the records has cost much money, 
_ and I think that in many cases they have 

DeUj m their completion. ^ ji'j -ij*i j 

^ ^ been duly and unnecessarily delayed. 

I see not why all records should be kept unfiniwed, 
pending the settlement of disputes. The man in possession 
can be recorded. 

The district officer can secure the revenue if he be told 
the name of the holder of the village, and the sharers, de 
facto, are all responsible, and can claim their profits so long 
as they retain undisturbed possession of their shares. The 
Khewat, when made, is not permanent ; shares change hands 
every day, and a new Khewat has to be made up every year. 
The Khasrah and Shajrah remain the same, whether there is 
any subordinate right in the fields that are contained in it 
or not. 

What is decreed may be subsequently entered in the 
records, or a register of rights made up. 

3. Possession should be the basis of the record and 

all amendments might safely be left. 
Ji?Tt"r.^°rS!'* "• *• As it is, the delay in the completion has 

a very demoralizing effect on the estab- 
lishment of native writers, who are unable to complete the 
work on their hands, but who must be retained till the work 
is over. Save for pattid^ri villages, where (1.) the lands 
actually belonging to each patti have to be carefully col- 
lected, and (2.) fields cultivated by the zamlndAr on the 
shamildt, have to be put into their proper place amongst the 
joint property of the village, — not always an easy matter, 
the Zaminddr does not fail to claim as his own all that he 
has had anything to do with, — and (3.) where finally the 
value of each patti has to be assigned, and the jam4 
distributed, I do not see why all records should not be mired 
off and bound up, so soon as the Shajrah ' and Khasrah are 
ready, and the different lists of tenures are made out. The 
saving on cost would be very great. 

Cott of Settlement ^' ^® ^^* ^^ *^® Settlement has 

*"**"' amounted to Rs. 5,34,243 (Statement 

No. 2.) This is heavy, but of this : — 
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63,510 only is debitable against the Survey. 
Rs. 1,91,261 against the Records. 
Rs. 1,94, G30 against Judicial OflBcers. 

The item lis. 3C,02G for contingencies includes tentage 
of officers and all expenses connected with the establishment, 
as printing and house rent for office, &c. A great deal of it 
should be charged to the records. 

Rb. 14,870 for the city survey should be deducted. It 
forms no part of the Settlement of the District. 

Every effort has been made to keep down the expense ; 
and though great, the outlay will be repaid in from two to 
three years, for, by the new ussesament, the revenue has been 
increased by 2^ lakhs of rupees. 

5. There remains the staff of officers employed. I 
^^^ ^^ little more than enumerate them, 
ts ccTs emp oje . ^^ Capper, Under whom the settlement 
was inaugurated, is now Commissioner of Roy Bareilly. 
Mr. Maconochie, who assessed the district, with the excep- 
lion of one parganah, is now Settlement Officer of Gondah. 
Major Boulderaon, who conducted the survey and made the 
judicial enquiry in some of the parganahs of the District, is 
Settlement Officer of Kheree. Mr. Harington, who succeed- 
ed Major Boulderson, is Officiating Secretary to Chief Com- 
missioner. 

The only officer subordinate to me of whose working I 
possess any knowledge is Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Dhaukal ParshAd. His work has always given me great 
satisfaction. He is conscientious and hard working, and I 
consider him to he of the highest integrity. For the past 
year he has been put in charge of the Record Establishment, 
having been almost entirely relieved of Judicial work. My 
Shariflhtaddr Sa'ddat Khdn has been of great use to me. 
He has lately passed the Higher Standard of Examination 
for Assistant Commissioners and deserves encouragement. 

This — with the exception of a report on the survey 
of the city of Lucknow, and some brief 
histories of the T'alukddrs and principal 
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families that have been before mentioned in the parganah 
accounts — thrown up and added to this in the form of Appen- 
dices I. and II. — will conclude my report. I trust that, my 
shortcomings in it may be leniently treated. I may be 
permitted to add once more that I was put in charge of the 
Settlement only when it was drawing to a close ; that I have 
had to collect information and materials for statistics, 
having had but a small share in the work ; that in ad- 
dition the disposal of a large amount of case work has 
fallen upon me (vide Annual Report of this office for the 
year 1869-70), and that finally I have been pressed with 
appeals up to the last hour. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

H. H. BUTTS, 
Offg, Settlement Officer^ Lucknow. 



APPENDIX I. 



LTJCKNOW CITY SURVEY. 

1. A Survey of the city was ordered by tlie Chief Com- 
missioner, and was coramenced in July 1867. The work 
was entrusted to Extra Assistant Comraissiouer, Dhokal 
Parshdd and the measurement was completed by August 1868. 
But tlie fair copies of the records and maps were not filed la 
the Deputy Commissioner's Office till June 1869. Tlie delay 
was caused by a subsequent order for the preparation of du- 
plicate copies of the work. 

2. The whole was effected at a cost of Rs. 14,870, and 
is embodied ia 162 volumes, which however does not include 
the duplicate copies. There is generally one volume to eveiy 
mahalla. of the city, but where two small mahallds lay toge- 
ther they were measured as one and put into the same volume. 

3. Each volume consists of a khasrah and a map of the 
mahalld. The latter has been drawn up on the scale of two 
inches to the chain, and has betn coloured topographically, 
to show every tenement and plot of land with character and 
ownership of each. Thus, the maps will show Government, 
nazul, and private property, pakkd and kachchd houses, and 
ruins, gardens, cultivated lands and wastes, mosques, burial 
grounds, road, ravine, and well. 

4. Each block of buildings or separate plot has its own 
nnmber, and a reference to the khasrah will give the name 
of the owner and area of the block and other particulars. 

The result shows: — 

(1.) A total area of 7,850 acres. 

2.) 65,288 compounds and enclosures and separate 
zoeasured plots. 

(3.) 67,256 houses covering an area of 1,780 acres. 

(4.) Cultivated land amounting to 2,566 acres, of 
which 880 acres belong to naziil, or the municipality, and 
1,686 acres to private persons. 
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6. In regard to the record of naztil land, considerable 
difficulty seems to have been felt. In Secretary to Chief 
Ck>mmi8sioner'8 letter, No. 1,803, dated 20th May 1867, it was 
laid down that the Settlement Officer was to *' make an en- 
*' quiry into all property alleged to be naztil ♦ ♦ ♦ and should 
^ determine whether it was naztil, or not, and his order should 
** not be open to appeal, but if any person felt aggrieyed his 
remedy should lie in a Ciyil Suit." 
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7. The Commissioner, Mr. Capper, then drew up a sdt 
of rules as to what could be alleged to the nazdl, which I 
give entire, as follows : — 

Mules for the general guidance of the Local Agency in 
the prosecution of suits before the Settlement Officer. 

(L) Where a brick dwelling house, with or without the 
usual court or enclosure, stands in a row, or partly detached 
in one of the recognised streets of the town and the title to 
the house is clear, the local agency will waive their claim to 
the site. 

(2.) To all mud houses, huts, and their sites, we assert 
the same title as that vesting in the zaminddrs, with respect 
to the dbddi of their villages. 

(3.) To houses, &c., now held rent-free in sakunat 
leases, we waive all special claim derived from the Outram 
Proclamation. 

(4.) To all lands taken up for road purposes, such as 
round the Fort and the Besidency, the Saikandar Bagh 
Palace, and the entire width of the Napier, Canning, and Vic- 
toria roads, no claims will be admitted on the grounds of title 
acquired previous to March a. d. 1858. 

(6.) We claim that all plots not now built on are the 
property of the Government, whether or no they be entrusted 
to the local agency (t. ^., municipality.) 

(6.) To such as are affected by the Outram Procla- 
mation, such as ruins of houses, sites of houses, and such 
lands as would ordinarily pass with the houses, we admit no 
title, unless derived from the British Government. To others 
we will admit good title derived from any Government or 
sixty years* possession. 
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(7.) Nothing in these rules will affect the claims of 
State property as defined in Commissioner's Letter to Deputy 
Commissi onei', No. 393, of 27tli April 1867, to ganjes or 
other markets. 

8. But different propositions were afterwards made, and, 
finally by Financial Commissioner's order, conveyed in his 
letter, No. 5,107, dated 7th August 1868, houses and htnd» 
attached to houses, and enclosures made by permission, were 
to be recorded in the name of tlie occupants. The Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner was simply to record the party in possession. 
These orders involved an alteration in the record already 
made and a considerable loss of time was the result. But no 
more enquiries were made, andhencefortb unoccupied lands 
only, and such plots as were already entered upon the naztil 
lists produced by the Deputy Commissioner, were recorded as 
naziil. At the end of each mahaltil volume, is an abstract of 
all the naztil property in the mahalld with Nos. referring to 
their place in the district nazul lists. And the results have 
been finally collected and put into one statement. 

9. The survey was effected by marking out the boun- 
daries of tile Police Divisions of the City and taking the 
mahallds that compose them as sub-divisions. 

10. The survey does not now, however, include the 
■whole of the city lying within the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities. There are some other thity-nine villages — which 
shall be presently given, — lying chiefly to the north, or left 
bank of the Gumti, which are wholly or in part, included in 
the city, but of which a survey was considered unnecessary, be- 
cause they had already been brought under settlement oper- 
ations, and demarcated by the Settlement Department, But 
such a measurement as they had received was not the same as 
the measurement contemplated by the city survey. The settle- 
ment Survey showed only the extent of the area of the dbddl 
of the village, it did not show how the d,bAdi was made 
up in detail, and Mr. Harington, on reporting the completion 
of the actual measurement, adverted to "the advisability of 
" utilizing a well-trained establishment for the purpose of 
" securing a record and map, such as the authorities in charge 
" of the city lands and tenements ought to have." But the 
project was not approved of; the Tinancial Commissioner 
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replying, 'Ubat he could not propose that Ooyemment 
** should sanction any expenditure on an object which, how- 
** ever desirable in itself, would not bring in any return to 
the State, ** and observed, that if the Municipality chose to 
incur the expenditure, he would be glad to allow the Settle* 
ment Department to conduct the work. 

11. Mr. Harington had said that 11,626 acres, or an 
extent equal to one-and-a-half as much as had already been 
surveyed, still remained, but in this he seems to have been 
under a misapprehension. Only some 900 acres of this land 
is dbddi, and requiries measurement, the remainder has been 
actually as well as technically surveyed, and full particulars 
regarding any plot can be supplied from the settlement papers. 

12. I have, for the purpose of exhibiting the result of 
the siu-vey, submitted with this report a reduced map in 
which the surveyed portion of the city is shown coloured 
pink, and the remaining unsurveyed parts coloured brown. 

It the survey of the latter should be eventually ordered, 
there are in the office forms enough left for the formation of 
the record. 

13. The homesteads of some of the villages which have 
been included within the city limits seem too disconnected 
with the city to belong to it, but the arrangements made in 
taking the census of 1869 will show what villages actually 
form part of the city. 

On the south of the Qtimti they are : — 

Dogawwan, Birhdna, Etindrf, Darydptir, Bih&rfptirt 
Bukn-ud-df nptir, Barourd — ^Htisainbdri. 

And on the north, or the left bank of the river, — ^leading 
up by a series of streets to the further end of T&t^rptir, to a 
distance of about three miles from the new bridge near the 
Motf Mahall — they are : Btipptir, Madehganj, Irddatnagar, 
Kh&lisptir, Bharaulia, Shaikhaptir, — in which Aliganj is 
situated, — Tdtdrpdr, Isldmbdrf, Mahnagar, and Bahimnagar. 

14. The citv is divided into six Police Circles, which 
take their names from the Police Stations that have been 
fixed at the most important places within their limits. 
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They are the three easterly ones of Ganeshganj, Wazlr- 
ganj, Husainganj the latter of which Hes on the lel't baak of 
the Giimti, and includes tlie whole of the city lying on that 
side of the river; and tlie tlu'ce westerly ones of the Chauk, 
Sa'adatganJ, and Daulatganj. 

15. The principal markets are the grain markets of 
Fatbgaiij and Drisbijeganj, lying to tlie west of Aminibdd ; 
of Rikdbganj, lying at the south end of tiie Canning road ; of 
Sa'adatganj, in the west of the city, and of SUiihganj, near 
the Victoria road. Most of the imported cotton and salt is 
set down at Sa'ddatganj. Gur (molasses) is sold chiefly in 
the Naklikhds market, which is to the west of the Victoria 
road. And the great leather market is the Cbikmandi in 
the Wazirganj thdnd. 

»■ 16. The value of goods imported into the city during 
ji869-70, wasseventy-four-and-three-quarter lakhs. The chief 
articles, on wliich a municipal tax levied, were wheat and 
the other grains, gM, gur, (molasses) sugar, spices, oil seedk 
and tobacco. 

17. Barriers for the collection of this tax on ihiportedi 
ffticles (chungidt) have been fixed ; 

(1) On the Seetapoor road, outside Irddal 
nagar ; 

(2) In Purenid, on a cross country road 

(3) On the Kursl road, outside Aliganj ; 

(4) On the road that runs through Isldmbdri ; 

(5) At the Kukrail bridge, on the Fyzabad 
road ; 

(6) At the Sultdnghdt, on the Gilmtf ; J 

(7) At the Wildyati Bdgh Ghdt ; \ 

(8) On the road to Sultdnpdr j 

(9) In the village of Barela, to the east of 
the Artillery lines in cantonments ; 

(10) On the road from Khujauli, in Mohan- 
Ulganj ; 
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(11) On the Roy Bareilly road ; 

(12) On the road from Bijnaur to fhe south 

of Central Prison ; 

(13) On the Cawnpore road at Aldmbdgh; 

(14) At T&l-Katord, near the bridge over the 

old canal at the head of Victoria road ; 

(16) The Chhabndth Chaukf , on the cross road 
from the Victoria to the Sa'ddatganj 
roads; 

(16) At Aldmnagar, on the road from 

Moh&n ; 

(17) At Kachn&r on the road from Kdkori ; 

(18) At Indtirganj ; 

(19) At Saraf rdzganj , on the road to Malih&b^ ; 

(20) At Eothbdgh, on the road to Kanka- 

rdbdd; 

(21) At Gaughdt ; 

(22) At the Chiraiydghdt, on the Odmtf ; 
(28) At Ehadrdi in Mddhoganj ; 

(24) And at F^ldsh&hganj. 

18. In regard to its own manufactures, Lucknow has 
long been celebrated for its gold lace work (zarij, brocades 
(kdmddn{)f embroidered slippers and caps {ghetla and kafsh^ 
and top{)^ and its clay modellers, who work in a fine sort of 
clay called cAwr, which is procurable in Oaneshpur, Uttur- 
Dauna and Sard,e-Shaikh, villages near Chiuhat, and in 
Chinhat itself. 

19. It may not be amiss to give here a brief description 
and account of the city ; tracing its history from its earliest 
times. 

As it now stands it covers an area of some thirteen square 
miles, and contains a population of 2,73,126 inhabitants. But as 
a city — not more than a century old, — it is probably one of the 
most modem in Indiai entitled only to be reckoned as such 
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>m the time of Asaf-M-dauld, the fourth Nawdb of Oudh, 
who in 1775 A. D., removed the seat of Government from 
Fyzabad to Lucknow, and made it the new capital of his Pro- 
vince. 

Houses and streets spread from that time on all sides 
and from being a comparatively ua-noticed provincial town 
it became tlie seat of a court, the centre to which all the 
produce of the country flowed, and the chief resort of nobles, 
who lived only to display their wealth, and to squander in 
fine bouses and pompous retinues of attendants, the riches 
they had drawn from the provinces. 

Tet tliere are few fine buildingrs of any note in the city, 
no single one is of stone, and yearly washing and plaster 
and paint, is needed to preserve anything like a pre-possess- 
ing exterior on the best of the King's palaces. 

Quieter times— if less congenial to the native spirit — 
have come for it with the introduetion of British rule, roads 
Iiave been carefully laid out and well kept up ; streets have 
been widened, hazirs have been made, in which the com- 
fort and convenience of tradesmen and their customers have 
been studied ; stringent cleanliness is enforced ; and local 
Government introduced in a municipality, in which the 
native \vishes are consulted by the appointment of native 
members, whom their fellow townsmen may themselves elect. 

The Giimti flows calmly through it, although the 
mass of the city lies on its right bank. It is spanned by 
four bridges, two built by native rulers, and two since tho 
annexation of the Province iu 1856. 

By one standing on the new hridge, opposite to the 
Moti Mahdl, a fine view of tiie city may be had. It seems 
to lie almost embedded in trees. High up the river stands 
the old stone hridge built by Asaf-iid-daul^h, To the left 
of this the walls of the Macbi Bhawan fort, enclosing the Lach- 
man tild, — Lachman's hill — the first inhabited spot of the city, 
and from which its name has sprung, and the ImambiSra, 
the splendid mausoleum of the monarch, the building of 
which is said to have cost him a million of money. Further 
again in the distance, rise — overlooking the city — the lofty 
xoinarets of the Jama Masjid^ designed in imitotioii of the 
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mosque at Delhi, but left unfinished, since its foondier 
Muhammed Ali Sh&h failed to complete it. Nearer again, 
on the same side of the river, rise the ruined walls of the 
Residency, with its Memorial Cross, a monument of that 
heroic defence— made by a small British garrison in the 
mutinous year of 1857, — which will live for ever in the minds 
of men. In front on the banks of the river, stands the 
Chattar Manzil palace, crowned by its gilt umbrellas, 
now converted to the use of the more western luxuries of a 
club, and public libraries ; — ^'hile to the left at some litt)p 
distance rise up the high mausoleums of the N&wab Sa^at 
Ali Ehan and one of his wives, which flank the entrances 
into the Eaisar B&gh, the last of the palaces built by Wasid 
All, the ex-King of Oudh. 

This is but a cursory view of the whole and does not 
convey the picturesque scene afforded by a bird's-eye view 
from the top of any one of the towers, or high places in 
which the place abounds. 

20. But as a town even in early times it was not quite 
unknown to fame 

In the time of Akbar it had risen to be of some impor- 
tance. It is one of the few cities of Oudh mentioned in the 
AM Akbari, and its *' delightful suburbs" were even at that 
time celebrated. 

The tomb of Shaikh Mind Shdh, who lay buried here, 
and was even then worshipped as a saint, is also mentioned. 
This was one of the places knocked down during the rebel- 
lion, when it is said that the workmen employed in its demo- 
lition were afflicted with grievous troubles, and, attributing 
the cause to their sacriligious act, commenced rebuilding in 
all haste. But others say a * sahib' ordered its re-erection. 
It lies on the open space on the south side of the Fort and 
vast crowds repair to it on a Thursday to pray, and make 
offerings to the saint. 

Another old Dargdh, where an annual meld is held in 
the month of Chait (March), is that of the Pfr Jalfl which 
is built on a high piece of ground overlooking the present 
district kachherl (Roshan-ud-dauld Kothi.) 
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21. The earliest inhabitants seem to have been Brah- 
mans ^.nd Kayaths, and they dwelt round the -Lrtchkman- 
tild, or Lacbhman'a hill, wliicb is now the high gi'ound situ- 
ated within the Machcbl Bbawan Fort. Here it is said that 
Lacbbman, brother of Ramchandar, R6jab of AjodbyA, — ■ 
who had been granted a large tract of country up to the 
Ghagra, in jdgir, — founded the village of Lachlimanpilr, the 
origin of the future city. He was probably drawn to it by 
^he reputed sanctity of the spot, for on the summit of the 
liillock was an orifice in the ground into which Hindus 
threw flowers and water, for they said it led down to the 
Sesnfig, or thonsand-headed snake, who supports the world 
on his head. A mosque now stands over the place, built by 
that stern religionist, the Emperor Aurang-zeb, who had 
iQst returned from performing a like act at some sacred spot 
ID Ajodhyd. 

The village of Lachhmanpur was standing within the 
memory of man. 

22. Tlienext comers were the Shaikhs, known in after- 
times as the ShaiiihzddAsof Lueknow, and, later on, a colony of 
PathAns, who became known as the Pathdns of Ramnagar. 

The latter claimed the zdmindarl up to the spot subse- 
quently marked by the Gol Darwaza Gate. To the east of 
this ruled the Shaikhs, called the ' nibahrit' Shaikhs from the 
nim trees that surrounded their maliallils. Their mabaUds 
extended up to tlic Residency grounds and covered all the 
land lying between that and the Machcbl Bbawan fort, but 
came under the demolitions ordered after the rebellion of 
1857, and the land set free has since become cultivated and 
converted into rich market gardens. 

23. Not much was then added to the city till up to 
the middle of the 16th century, and its subsequent extension 

to belong to three periods. 

(1). That of the Emperor Akbar Khan, — who 
seems to have taken a great liking to the place, — 
when mahall^ wore built to the south along the 
line of the Chauk. 
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(2). That of Asaf-tid-dauld, under whom the 
greatest extensions in the city were made. In 
his time all the central parts of the cit^ were 
huilt, and fifty-two villages are said to have been 
taken up. 

(3). And lastly, that of the fifth Nawdb, Sa'ddat 
All brother and successor of Asaf-tid-daold, who 
built all the city which stretched towards the 
East. 

24. The present oldest inhabited parts are the old 
Hindu wards the Bdjpaf, Katdrf, Sondhi, Banjdrf, and Ahiri 
Tolds, which are situated round and to the west of the Chauk. 

In the time of the Emperor Akbar, one of the principal 
sections of the inhabitants was still the Brahmans, and the 
free thinking monarch, wishing to do them an honour, 
caused the Bdjpai sacrifice to be performed, and gave them a 
lakh of rupees ; from which time they became known as the 
Bdjpai Brahmans of Lucknow. 

25. Mirzd Salim Shdh, the son of the Emperor, founded 
Mlrzd Mandf part of which lies to the west of the enciente 
of the present Port. Jawdhir Khdn, was StibadAr at the 
end of Akbar Shdh's reign, and Kdzi Mahmtid of Bilgr&m, 
his nd,ib, built Mahmtid Nagar, and Shdhganj to the right 
and lejft of the Chauk, and the Akbari Darwdza at the 
southern end. 

26. The next Subaddr that is mentioned is Sultdn Alf 
Shdh Kuli Khdn, of the time of Shdhjah&n, who had two 
sons, Mi rz^ Fazil and Manstir, who built E^il Nagar and 
Manstir Nagar in the same line as the Chauk, further south. 

Ashraf Ali Khdn, a Bisdladdr, of the same time, built 
Ashrafdbdd on the east side of the Chauk, and his brother 
built Musharraf-dbdd or Naubastd, a continuation of it to the 
south. Pir E^dn, another Eisdladar, built Garhi Pir Khdn, 
which lies to the west of the city in the Daulatganj thdnd. 

27. The mahalU of Bdni Eatrd, on the east of Dau<^ 
latganj thdnd, was built by the wife of Oirdhanaga Suba-» 
ddr, in the time of Emperor Muhammad Shdh. 
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This Siibaddr was the nephew of ChhabfU RAm, Gov- 
ernor of Allahabad, who, on his uncle's death raised a rebel- 
lion and attempted to hold for himself the proviaee of which 
his uncle had been Governor, but he submitted in time and 
was appointed to the governorship of Oudh (Sair-ul- 
iiiuta,akhkhirin). 

23. The scene is then chanijed, and the history of the 
city under the NawAbs of Oudh, who spring from a family 
of Nlshapiiri Shaikhs, begins. 

Sa'ddat Khan was made Governor in A. D., 1732, but 
found his authority contested by the Shaikhs of Lucknow. 
They had non- for a long time been celebrated and their 
power may be attested by the fact that their family sup- 
plied more tlian one of the Governors of Oudh. It is 
said they opposed his entry at the Akhari Darwdza Gate, 
and he had to pitch outside, hut he took the gate by the 
time-honoured stratagem of a banquet, at which he left the 
Shaikhs cirousing and entered the city. This was the last of 
the Shaikhs. They had a drawn sword pendent in their gate- 
way, the Shaikliiln Darwdza, to which they made ail newcom- 
ers bow, as token of their supremacy, and this was pulled 
down by the new Governor, and bowed to no more. 

29. Sa.adat Khan built the Katrds of Saiyad Husain 
KhAn, Abu-turdh Khan, Bdgh MAhnardin in the Chauk ; 
those of KhudayAr Klidn, Bazan Beg Khan in the Sa,ddat- 
ganj thdnd; of Muhammad AH Klidn, and Sard,e Mdli Khdn 
in Daulatganj; and of Ismd.ilganj, — since demolished, — to 
the east of the Port. 

30. Abul-Mansllr Khdn— his son-in-law and nephew, — 
(A. D., 1743), the Nawjib Wazli- lived at Delhi, but he built 
the fort of Jalalabad, some three miles to the south of the 
city, for the intimidation of the Baisea of Baiswdrah, and 
took from the Shaikhs their Pdnch Mahall or five storied 
house, giving them in exchange seven-hundred acres of land 
in Dogawan, and I'e-lmildingfor himself their old stronghold, 
which was thenceforth called the Machchi-Bhawan fort, from 
the Machchi the tish which formed the crest of the Siibaddr. 

And Nawal Rd,e, his Nd.ib sank the wells of the stone 
bridge that leads orer the river by the Machchi Bhawan fort, 
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but he did not live to complete it. He was soon afterwards 
killed in the fight with Ahmad Eh^ Bangash, Nawdb of 
Farrukhdbdd, and it was not finished till the time of Asaf- 
tld-dauli&. The bridge was for a long time the only one across 
the river, and the principal line of traffic to Seetapoor, Fyza- 
bad, and the Trans-Otimti Districts. 

Manstir Eh4n also built a thatched house, a 'bangld,' at 
Fyzabad, which becomCi under Shuid'-ud-dauU, the capital 
of the Frovincci and is still often known by the name of 
JBangld. 

31. After the battle of Buxar, 8huj&*-ud-dauld, 
(a. d. 1763), son of Safdar Jang, dwelt at Fyzabad, and the 
city received no additions during his rule. 

32. But Asaf-M-dauld (a. d., 1776) son of Shujd'-ud- 
dauld, after his quarrel with his mother, returned to Luck- 
now, and the greatness of the city dates from his time. 

He built the Baulat Khdnd, along the banks of the 
river to the west of the Fort, the Rumi-darwdza, the fine old 
gateway that still leads out of the Machchi Bhawan Fort, 
and the great Imdmbdrd where he lies buried. ^ 

This edifice wasbuilt in the year of the great famine, in 
A. D., 1784 to give some relief to the famine-stricken people. 
It is said that many of the respectable inhabitants of the city 
were compelled by want to place themselves amongst the 
workmen, and that to save their honour and keep them un- 
known, their names were told over, and their wages always 
paid at night. This building may be said to consist of one 
large hall of immense size and magnificence. Its dimen- 
sions are 167 feet long by 62 broad, and is said to have cost 
a million of money in building. The magnificent ornaments 
and gaudy decorations with which — as is wont with imdmbarag^ 
its wklla were covered in those days — ^are now gone; and being 
within the walls of the fort, it is used as an arsenal for the 
stores of the garrison. 

He also built the British Residency and the two country 
houses of Chinhat and Bibfptir. 

33. And in the city, the 'Aishbdgh and Ch&rbdgh, in 
the latter of which the Bailway Station is situated^ and 
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be "TibyA|a;aBJ and stables annexed; the Wazlrganj, — 
tliat i^ires its name to the present police thdnA, wliitrh he 
founded in tin; iinme of his adopted sou, Wazir All Klian ; — 
Amdniganj, Fathganj, RikAbganj, the Nakhkhds, Daulat- 
Ranj, Begnmgaiij, and Nawahtjanj, These are all situated 
in tLe Wazii-gaiij and Chauk thdnds. 

Other Ganjes founded in his time were. — 

The IhAta Kliansdmdn, built by the King's Chamberlain 
who, on its completion, invited the Nawab to an entertain.- 
ment in it. 

The Takaitganj. 

The Bdzdx Takait E,d,e, — -which are both in the Chauk. — 

The Tirradniganj. 

The Tikri. 

The ChbaunI Hasan-iid-din Khdn. 

The Hasanganj Ba,oli. 

The Bhawdniganj. 

The Bdluk-ganj, and 

The Kashmiri MahalM, which are in the Sa'ddatganj 
thami. 

The Ihdta Surat Singh. 

The Ndwfizganj. 

The Tahsinganj. 

The Khuddganj of NagariA, which was founded by the 
lotber of Asal-ud-d lula in the same day on which she laid 
le first stone of Aliganj, on the north side of river, 

The 'Ambarganj. 

The Mabbiibganj. 

The Top Darwaza, in the Daulatganj tbana. 

The Khiyaliganj. 

The Bdzdr Jhd,ulalj in, Wazirganj. 
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Htisainganj was also founded by Hdsain Bazd "Kh&a on 
the north side of the river. 

34. The people are never tired of talking of the liber- 
ality of Asaf-tid-dauld and his munificence. 

His name is first on the lips of the baniya^ and as he 
takes his seat in his shop in the morning, he is wont to 
repeat a distich, — somewhat profane, in hi& honour. 

J%8 Jco na de Mauld ; 
Tu ho de Asaf-ud-dtuM. 
' To whom the Lord does not giye, 
' Asaf.dd-daulil wiU.' 

35. Sa'ddat Ali Khdn— half brother to Asaf-tid-dauli 
(1798) took to building palaces and embellishing the city. 
He bought the Parah Bjikhsh, which is opposite the river 
next to the Chhattar Manzil, from General Martin, for 
Kupees 60,000 ; and built the Terhi Kothl under the Resi- 
dency, and the Ml Bdrah-dari, and the Dil-drdm opposite to 
the Chhattar Manzil, and the Dil-khushd palace — which 
stands on some high land outside the city, to the north of the 
present cantonments, and from which a fine view of the city, 
the river and the surrounding plain may be had; — and the 
Haydt Bakhsh (Bank's Bungalow), — thp residence of the 
Chief Oommissioner — theNur Bakhsh, the Khurshaid Manzil, 
the Chaupar Stables, and Saikandar B4gh, — enclosed within 
the walls of which such signal retribution befell the 2,000 of 
the rebel troops at the hands of Sir James Outram's force in 
November of 1857 — and on west side of the city, the SaMdat- 
gan j , which he ordered should be the only market place of 
the city. 

The other Ganjes built in his time were Rikdbganj, Jang- 
Ifganj and Makbllganj in Ganeshganj, to the west of the 
city; Goldganj, and Maulaviganj in the Wazfrganj th&nd; 
and the Bustogi Mahalld in the Chauk. 

36. Ghazi-tid-dln Haidar— son of Sa'Adat All Khdn— 
(a. d. 1814), the first king, built the Moti Mahall Palace, and 
the Chini bazar, and the Shah Najaf on the banks of the 
river, in which he ordered his remains to be laid, the Chhat- 
tar Manzil <kalAn) which faces the river, and the Chhat- 
tar Manzil khurd (the less) which lies behind it. Round 
the latter also he built the Darshan-bilds and Chaulakkhia 
houses, the present Civil Courts and Chief Engineer's Office. 
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Tbo Mausoleums of Sa'adat Ali Khan and one of liia 
wives, tlie king's mother, which lies at the hack of the Chini 
Bjizar were also raised hy him, and ho laid out the Wilayatl 
Bagh, in honour of a foreign wife. 

BfidshAhganj, on the north side of the river, opposite the 
Machchi Bhawan, was founded by him on his attaining to the 
dignity of Sovereign conferred on him hy the British Go- 
vernment, and he dug the canul which skirts the east and 
south of the city. The canal tlien leaves the city for the 
district: it was originally intended for irrigation but has 
failed. 

The following mahatlda were also built in his reign : — • 
Mihndiganj in the Sa'iidatganj thand, the De.orhi Aghd 
Mir in Waziiganj. 

Agha Mi'r was the Na.ib of Ghazi-ud-din, and built 
tite handsome Sara,e known as Aghai Mfr's, to the south of 
(he Chauk thdnit on tlie east side of the Victoria road, and 
le Karbala near the Wingfield Park. 

37. Nasir-tid-din Haidar — son of the last monarch — 
.. D. 1827) built the great Karbala in Irddatnagar, in which 
slies buried, and founded Ganeshganj and Chandganj on the 

north side of the river. 

The Roshan-i!id-daulA Kothi, the present district Kach- 
lerf, was built by his Minister. 

38. Muhammad AH Shdb — uncle of Nasfr-iid-dfn — (a. d 
1837) huilt the splendid Husainiibad Imiimhiini, and laid out 
JAie road that leads to it from the Chbattar Manzil, through the 
Fort, along the banks of the river. He also conamenced the. 
Great Jum'a Masjid in the west of the city. The Great 
tomb of Mlhndi All Khdn, situated to the east of Gohiganj, 
Was erected by his nephew, Munawwar ud-daulii, during this 
reign. 

39. Amjad Ali Shdb,— son of the last King— (a. d. 1841) 
built Hazratganj, and made the metalled road to Cawnpore, and 
laid the Iron Bridge over the Giimtl — which had been ordered 
from Birmingham by Sa'adat AH Khdn, but which did not 
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reach India till the time of Gh&zf-tid-dfn. Haidari — and built 
his owa Mausoleum in Hazratganj. Amfn-tid-dauld, his 
Minister, founded the Amlndbdd bdsdr, one of the great 
thoroughfares of the city which leads into the Cawnpore road. 

40. Wdjid Ali Shdh, son of Amjad Alf— the ex-king of 
Oudh — (a. d. 1847) built the Kaisarbdgh, the last of the royal 
palaces, and the adjoining squares, and the 'A14mbdgh in 
honour of one of his favorite wives, and was then conveyed 
down to Calcutta. 

His Minister, Alf Nakl Khdn, built the great houses on 
the banks of the river near Gaughdt. 

41. So much was done for the city during native times ; 
dispensaries, schools, and other pubic buildings have been estab- 
lished since, nor should mention be omitted of the magnificent 
hospital in the course of erection, which is due to the munifi- 
cence of Mahdrdjdh Drigbije Singh of Balr&mpur. It ia 
situated in the high lands adjoining the Eesidency grounds 
and faces the Bailey Guard Road. 

42. The chief thoroughfares of the city are.— 

I. Three that run south and south-west from the river, 
converginsr on the old canal, and crossing a bridge there be- 
come united, the imperial road to Cawnpore. They are — 1, 
the Outrara road, which leads up to Hazratganj and crossing 
it is continued by the Abbot road ; — a vast quantity of traflElo 
from the north, from Fyzabad, Bahramgh^t, passes along 
this road; 2 The AmlndbM road which passes through the 
most crowded parts of the city to the south of the Kaisar- 
bdgh palace ; and 3 the Canning road which runs south-west 
from the open ground round the Machchi Bhawan Eort. 

Three roads, from the Iron Bridge, — whence the traffic 
flrom Seetapoor is conveyed — from the old stone bridge, and 
from the parganah town of Malihdbdd, lead up to last man* 
tioned place and, 

II. At their point of conjunction the Victoria road runs 
directly south and crossing the canal, joins the afore men- 
tioned Cawnpore road lower down. 
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43. The city commumcatea with Cantonments by the 
Strand, which runs along the river side from the Machchi 
Bhawan fort and continued by the Hazratganj road, passes 
by the Civil Lines Church, and crosses the old canal, a little 
to the east of the Chief Commissioner's house, (2) by Banks 
road, which passing at the back of the Kaisarbdgh and Cbief 
Commissioner's house, leads into the road just men- 
tioned, and by the Cantonment road, which starts from the 
Aminabdd road, commencing at the same point at the back of 
KaJsarbAgh as the Banks road last mentioned, and crossing 
the Abbot road, leads into the Sadr Bazar of Cantonmeata. 

44. Cantonments lie to the east of the Canal and extend 
over an area of from eleven to twelve square miles. 

45. The population of the city, consisting of 273,120 
souls, has been given ; as usual with cities a large proportion 
is Mubammadan, it amounts to so much as forty-one per cent. 
Hindiis are flfty-nine. 

The number of houses is 6S,712, which gives an average 
of 1"6 persons to a house. This is taken from the Census 
Returns ; it is slightly in excess of the houses given by the 
survey, but, as already explained, there is more of the city 
than has been surveyed. 

46. In conclusion, great credit is due to Munsbl Dau- 
kal Parshdd, who was put in charge of the work. I did not 
personally superintend any of the operations, for it was com- 
pleted before I had taken cbai^e. But after an examination 
of it, and a knowledge of the difSculties attending tho mea- 
surement of so many minute plots and houses, I think great 
praise is due to him for the care and skill with which he con- 
ducted the work entrusted to him. For my own part I have 
to thank him for the assistance he has given me in supplying 
the greater part of the materials for the compilation of the 
short history of the city which I have here attempted. 
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HISTOBICAL. 



GENEBAL. 

1. Tlie following pages contain short historical notices 

of the T'alukddrs, and principal families 
re iminary. ^^ ^^^ distrfct. I regret that they should 

be as brief as they are, but I have not had the leisure to 
bestow on it, which the subject deserved. They have not 
been compiled without some trouble and expense of time, 
for the materials from which to form a reliable account are 
altogether wanting, documents and old records have been 
swept away, and the only remaining sources are the accounts 
which the natives give of themselves, their critical faculty 
however not rendering them good judges of their own tradi- 
tions, and their imagination on the past usually soaring as 
their ignorance deepens. 

2. The liistories are meant to include all the existing clans, 

who have been the chief means of colo- 
ch.?fl;?/tte™r^''"- nizing the district. It wiU be seen that 

very few of them are of ancient date ; 
Lucknow itself was not, by the most probable accounts, 
founded before the time of Kdjah Jaichand of Kanauj, the 
downfall of whose kingdom at the hands of Shdhdbuddln in 
A. D., 1194, saw the last of the Hindti dynasties of Northern 
India passing away ; and the colonization of the whole of 
this part of the coimtry seems due to the dispersion of the 
Rdjputs, which the Musalmdn conquest effected. There are 
as far as I have been able to gather, only two or three excep- 
tions to this, in the Janwdrs of Saindar in Dewd ; in the 
Parihdrs of Ghugtir in Kursi, since driven back to Ahmamau ; 
and in the Gautams of Sassendf in the Mohanldlganj parganah. 
The history of the former is very ancient, and seems strangely 
blended with that of the Bhars and Baraich : some account 
of them has been already given in the history of the par- 
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^nah of Kursi ; and of the Parihfirs before whom they gave 
way. The traditions of the Gautams of Sassendi connect 
them with the kingdom of Kanaiij, and t)ie Baises of 
Baiswarah, to whose powerful kingdom they became subject, 
subsequent to (heir own occupation and ownership of the soil. 

Some few of the Rjijpiit colonies — as the Paonwars 
of Itaunjah (Mahonah) and the Chauhans of Amnsi — 
conducted their invasions under the auspices of, or it will be 
enough to say, with the sanction of the Delhi Emperors; for 
at that time the Muhammadan rule in this province was little 
more than nominal, and all that the Rdjputs eft'ected seems 
to have been due to their own strength and exertions. 

3. The K^jpiits after the tide of their immigration had 
once set in made themselves masters of the whole country. 

Amethlas, and Gautams possessed themselves of Mohan- 
Th itant i it l^lgEinj and NigohAn. Subsequently 

there came to the former pargauah a 
colony of JanwArs from Ekauna in Baraich, but they settled 
|>eaceahly under the Shaikhs who had invaded and driven out 
the Amethias from the north of the parganah — then known 
as Amethi — in the middle of the ] Gth century. 

Baises to the south and Chauhiins through the centre 
of the parganah held Bijuaur. 

Baises invaded and possessed themselves of Kdkori. 

Janwiirs and llaikwdrs settled in Mohdn-Auras ; Ni- 
kombs, Gahirwdrs, Gautams, and Janwdrs spread through 
MalibAbdd ; Paonwdrs and Chauhans invaded Mahonah; and 
Janwdrs held the uoi-tli of Kursi and Dewd. 

The Janwdrs have been mentioned. At an early period. 
' they were invaded by a tribe of Pdrihdrs, and confined in 
' Kursi to the north of the lialydni. In Dewd they succumb- 
■ ed to a family of Baises, 

4. Then came the Musalmdn conquest. Little seems 
^^^^ to have been effected by the first inva- 
sion of Saiyid Mas'ud in A. D. 1030. 

Traces of it may have remained, in some of the old parganah 
towns, which they made their encamped settlements as in 
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Nagr^ and Amethi of parganab Mohanl&lganj,*— through 
which he is said to have passed — ^where mahallda are still 
existing containing, as it is said, the descendants of his old 
followers who founded them. But for a long time they did 
not dare venture far from any of these, or from the head- 
quarters which he had fixed for them at Satrikh, 

The next invasion was that of Muhammad Bakhtiy&r 
Khilzi, during the time of Shdhabuddfn in A. D. 1202. But 
he too seems to have left but little trace behind him. He 
may have founded the village of Bakhtiydr-nagar near 
Malfhdbdd, and may have left some Fathans in the town 
itself, but---though they naay have resisted any attack made 
upon themselves — as in the case of the Baises under the Bais 
Bdjah Sdthna of Kdkori, — ^they never ventured out into the 
surrounding country to oolonize it. 

5. The earliest Musalmdn colonies do not probably 
,, , . , . .. date from much before the middle of the 

Musalman coloxuzation. .^.v . a x^i/»i^^ 

13th century. Amongst the first to come 
were the Shaikhs of Kasmandi in the Malihdbdd parganah, 
and the Saiyids of SalemdbM in Kursi. Then came the 
Shaikhs of Kidwdrd in the Lucknow parganah in the direc- 
tion of Satrikh, and those of Kheoli in Dewd. 

Many scattered Musalmdn communities also are spread 
through Kursi and Dewd, but the native accounts themselves 
favour the belief that they originated from Satrikh. 

The Musalmdns frequently made short incursions from 
this place. One of the first places they attacked was the 
tovm of Dewd, where they seem to have established them- 
selves under Shdh Wesh, a Captain of Saiyid Mas'ud's ; and 
they penetrated in the direction of Lucknow as far as the 
town of Marridwan, where they met with a repulse, and their 
leader fell. In a village is stiU a tomb of portentous length, 
in which a nau gaza ptr — so called from his height — is said 
to have been buried. 

6. By far the greater part of the Musalmdn proprie- 

torship of villages in the district, dates 
ot^^^ P'oprietowhip f^^^ t^^ ^me wheu a Musahndn gov- 

emmentwas firmly established within 
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the limit'! of tbe Province. They were naturally attracted 
towards the settlements of their own countrymen, and Musal- 
man villagps stretch through the south of parganahs Dewii, 
Kursi and Lucknow, up to Kdkorl. 

7. Table XIV will show the numerical distribution of 
Disiribation I'f Tiiiogea vlUages amongst Musalmdns and Hin- 

bciw«n uusBBiiiidiifi and diis. But as already said it must not 
^""'"** be supposed that the Musalmdn villages 

belong to their early settlements, for by far the greater number 
are due to recent acquisitions and tbe Muhammadan rule. 

Out of the one thousand four hundred and sixteen vil- 
lages, five lumdred and fifty-five are held by Musalmfins, 
eight hundred and thirty-four by Hindus, and of the litter 
five hundred and forty-six belong to Chliattrls, and one 
hundred and thirty-two to Brahmans, leaving one hundred and 
fifty-six to be divided amongst other castes, the cliief holders 
amongst whom are the Kayaths with forty-one, and Ahirs and 
Kurmis, with thirty-eight villages. 

Thus MusalmAns, Thdkurs and Brahmans, are the chief 
holders, and being but twenty-seven per cent, of the whole 
population, hold nine tenths of the soil, and even the proprie- 
torship of tlie remaining castes in one-tenth is due to adven- 
titious causes, and not their original ownership of the land. 

8. Next coraes the question of the ownership of the 
soil previous to the colonization of these early Jti'tjpilt and 
Musalmdu settlers. 

Tlieir traditions everywhere state that they expelled 
certain low caste tril)es of Bhars, Arakhs 
and Pasis. Wlio the Bhars were is a 
question that still remains unanswered. 
Mr. Elliot says that they over-ran the country after the loss 
of Ajiidhia by the Surajbansi tribes. The country had then 
apparently relapsed into primeval wilderness. The natives' 
only conception of it is that of a vast uninhabited jungle, 
in which none but saints and anchorites Uved who passed 
their time in prayer and meditation. Riijah Janmajai, son of 
Parikshit, grandson of Riijah Judihshtir, of mythicai times 
granted them the land in j^glr. 



Earlier tribes of Bhar*. 
Ankhs and Pneis nnd iin- 
cienl iUite of l\w oouiitrj. 
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The foundation of many of the towns is attributed to 
devotees, — as Marridwan to MandalRikh, — Mohdnto Mohan- 
gir Gosdjln — Jugaur to Jagdeo Jogi, — Dewd to Dewdl Eikh — 
and they may belong to these times. 

The Bhars then, found the country open to them, and 
in this district they were certainly some dominant clan that 
ruled the country, so far south as the Sdl, up to the end of 
the twelfth century. 

Their total extermination does not favour the belief 
that they could have belonged to the mass of the people, 
but as a proprietary body their disappearance with the 
loss of their land, seems intelligible and as a fact is common 
enough. 

9. They seem to be of aboriginal origin and some say 

. . belong to the forest tribes of Eols, 

Their ongm. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Pardhdus and Thd- 

rtis, and originally came from the Tard,i. 

10. Bhar Dihs cover the face of the country. They 
Dihs. seem to have built in brick which is 

more than their successors the Hindus 
do. The Kanauj Dynasty before its fall made great efforts to 
wrest the country from them. 

11. A1& and U'dan, Bandpliar Rdjptits, were sent by 
A'laandU'dan Bdjah Jai Chaudar and first attacked 

Nathdwdn near Bijnaur, which is said to 
have been held by a Pdsl lldjah Bigli ; they then advanced to 
Sarsanw&r near Amethl, and afterwards to Dewd, but seem to 
have got no further. 

12. Oudh must have been a hot place for them, north 
On n of Gan- i ^^™ Bijuaur through Sarsdnwd already 

ngin o njary . mentioned, lies the plain of Oanjaryd 

which was them known as the Loh Odnjar plain, or 'plain of 
iron,' — so called from the warlike demeanour of the natiy^g — 
and it seems to have given the name of Qanjaryd to the 
whole of Oudh. 



Low cHt« tribes. 



TUit. 



I 
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13. In describing the settlements of tlie Pasis and 
DiAribntion of Pi.19 and Bhars &c., PAsis and Arakhs seem to 

K"". have been in strength in Maliliabad and 

' lo have stretched south to Kdkori and Bijnaur, and along 
the loft bank of the S&i to Sasseudl. All to the east of 
them were Bhars. 

14. Then comes the question as to whether they were 
themselves low caste, and anyjotlier low 
caste tribes belong to them. Mr, Benett 

I Bays in his history of the tribes of the Roy Bareilly Dis- 
I trict, tliat the Ahir women mourned for their Bliar Kings and 
I gave up the practice of wearing anklets. 

It is said that none of the low caste tribes may touch 
Lgold, indeed they cannot worship a god save through the 
1 medium of a Brahman. 

15. The Pdsfs must have been an aboriginal tribe, 
they are disowned by every one else 
and their habits would favour it. Their 

fondness for drink was notorious. Tliere is not a story told 
of the conquest of any Fort but tliat it was effected by plying 
the occupants with wine. This is told of Bhars and Pivsia 
alike. 

16. The natives connect them with Arakhs, they have 
an account of a Bhar dynastv founded 

'"'" ^- about A. D. 918, Tilok Chand," the head 

of the tribe. 

This chief fixed upon Baraich as his seat of empire, and 
lead a powerful army against KAjah BikrampAl of Delhi, 
■whom he defeated, and dispossessed of his kingdom. It is 
then said that he Iield all the country up to Delhi, and all 
Oudh up to the mountains. 

His dynasty lasted for nine generations or one hundred 
and fifteen years up to A. D, 1093. 

It ended with Rdnl Bhem Devi wife of Gobind Chand, 
who died without an heir, and bequeathed the kingdom to 
her priestly confessor (Gi'iru), Hargobind, whose dynasty 
lasted for fourteen generations. 
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17. Tllok Ghand is said to have been a worshipper of 

the sun. Near Baraich is a temple in 
orS. ^^^ «>d t h e i r j^jg honour Called £dldark,—Ark is the 

Sanscrit for sun — and he wished in 
imitation of the Stirajbans to give a new and better name 
to his tribe. He accordingly called them the Arkbans, and 
to his own immediate family he gave the title of Ark-rdj^ 
bansi. 

Later on when they lost all power they became known 
as the Arakhs and Kdj-bansis, which latter word in the 
usual process of decay of language, and the loss of its earlier 
meaning, became changed to BajpaHa. Aut ex re nomen^ 
aut ex vocabulafabula. Native tales mostly depend upon the 
name, and his ingenuity seems here to surpass itself, 
bans has become pdM^ — not possible by any etymological law 
of change — and he has lost sight of his Bhar dynasty in order 
to invent an origin for the word Rajpasfa. And here, as 
another illustration, it may be as well to state an account 
which the Bajpasias elsewhere give of themselves. They 
say that they are no more than a branch of the great 
Pdsl family which came from Gujar&t in the west. That 
after a time they fell out and fought, that in the battle some 
took to their beds (khatit/as), and were thenceforth known 
as khaUkSf others took to the trees (bdgha) and were ever 
afterwards called BdchaUy that they the remaining and vic- 
torious section, received the title of the Rajpasias or * con- 
quering PAsls.' More native ingenuity ; but the derivation 
ItajpaHas is here likely enough, and has its counterpart in 
the Raj-bhurSj which are sometimes met with in eastern 
Oudh, and who must surely derive their name from some 
former times of conflict, when they rose victorious over their 
fellow-tribesmen. 

But whether there was such a dynasty of Bhars or not, 
or whether or not the Rajpasias are descended from them, 
the Fdsfs and Arakhs always claim to be of kin to the 
Bhars. 

18. The story of the Bhar dynasty at Bar^ch how- 

ever suggests some curious reflections. 
Sur^bantia and other fjv^^ existcncc of somc such rulcrs is a 

firm article of creed with many natives. 
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Were they Bhudists, and are these the lingering traditions 
of the former Budhist rule at the great city of Sahet Mahet 
in the same district ? 

Further they were fire worshippers, the river Surju flows 
through Baraich and gives its name to the Ghdgril river, 
only from its point of confluence with it, at Adjodhia, which 
is there-from known as the Surju. This was in ancient 
times the great seat of the Surajhanai line of kings. Surju 
can he only another form of (Suraj, the sun)— can the 
Surajbansi tribes hare any connection with these fire wor- 
shipping tribes of Baraicb, and were they also at one time 
worshippers of the sun who spread down the banks of the 
rirer to Adjodhia, and left their kinsmen in the wilds ? This 
common woiship may connect the two races, and prove the 
antiquity of the Bhars. The latter people may not be men- 
tioned in the Piirdns, but the river Suiju is well known. 
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PABOAKAH FAMILIES LUCKNOW. 



Musawmat Saiyid-ul-nisd, Tcdukddr o/Ghdzipur, 

19. Musamm&t Saiyid-ul-nisd T'alukd&r of Ghdziptir 
comes of an honourable family and is connected with the 
Shaikhs of Lucknow. She inherits her property from her 
father Shaikh Ahmad Bakhsh, whose ancestor Shaikh Bar- 
khurd&r is said to have settled in Lucknow in the time of 
Humdytin Sh4h. He seems to have come from Feshdwar 
where his ancestor Saiyid Fakhr-ud-dln had settled some 
generations previously. Saiyid Fakhr-ud-din was driven out 
of his native country by religious persecution and is said to 
have fled in the guise of a Siddiki Shaikh. The next member 
of the fSemiily that came into notice was Shaikh K&mydb, who 
took service under the Emperor Muhammad Shdh, he mar- 
ried a sister of Nawdb Shaikh Abtil-Makdrim Khdn, one 
of the Lucknow Shaikhs, and received two villages as her 
dower ; four more he bought, and these six villages formed the 
nucleus of his T'altikd. 

The daughters of this house were married into the 
principal Musalmdn families of the nighbourhood. 

The estate consists *of eleven villages and is assessed at 
Es. 6927. 

The villages are. 



Utrouli, 

Bahddurptir, 

Khalfldbdd 

Sumrd, 

Shaikhdptir, 

'Adilnagar, 

Ghdzip^. 



Y In Farganah Lucknow, 



Kinowra, ^ 

Jabri KAdrat-ul-lah, { Ditto Dewd, 

Mahmtidpiir Farahta^ ) 

Barkhurddrptir, ... DittOi Mahonah^ 
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The pedigree is : — 

Shaikh Fftkhr-ud-dfii. 
Shaikh Barkhurdir. 

Shaikh Kimyib. 

I 
THAI Bsksh. 

I 
ShaOth Kiara Baksh. 

I 



t I 

Fatim-un-nisI, Ahmad Baksh, Zeh-un-nis^ 

Saiyid-un-nifld. 



Musammdt Shums-un-niad T^alukddr of Sard^e Shaikh. 

20. Musammdt Shams-un-nisa, T'alukddr of Sard^e- 
Sliaikh, has only been elevated to the position of T'alukd^ 
since the annexation of the Province by the British. 

Her husband Muzaffar All belongs to the Eidwdi Shaikhs 
of Jugaur and held a share in that village. He was killed 
in the mutiny by the rebels. Her estate consists of five vil- 
lages which are assessed at B/S. 5,175. 

The villages are : — 

Sard,e Shaikh. 1 t xi x. t ^ 

Nardindi, f ^^ Parganah Lucknow. 



Jasmadd Maltikptir or Gadia, 

Muhammadpur, \ In Parganah Dewd. 

Mordddbdd, 
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Mirzd Jdfir AH Khdn Falukddr ofBehta: 

21. Mlrza J^fir Alf Kh&n, T'alukddr of Behta, be- 
longs to the family of Hakim Mihndf Alf Khdn and Naw- 
wdb Munawwar-ud-dauld, who were bo many times ministers 
oftheOudh 



His ancestor was Khwdja Safi, a Kashmiri noble, who 
took service with Asaf-tid-dauld fifth Nawdb of Ouhh and 
died leaving two sons : 

Hakim Mihndi and H&di AU. 

The former died without issue. 

The latter was father of Ahmad Ali, Naw&b Munaww&r 
tid-dauld, the grandfather of Mirzd Jdfir Ali the present 
T'alukddr. Jdnr Ali acquired the estate he holds by trans-^ 
fer. He possesses two villages in Bijnaur, one of which 
Behta, gives its name to the 'Ildka. 

It consists of five villages and is assessed at Es. 6,581. 
They are 

Mdb^dingar, | ^ ^"ganah Lucknow. 

Mo^iSdd, } ^^ ^^&^^ Bijnaur. 

MuzaflFamagar ) t -d i. t?^.ci ^ 

Ohauk BhEn, } ^ Parganah Kdkori. 



Chauhdna qfAfnoH {Bach or Bats Qotr). 

22. The Chduhdns of Amosi hold twenty^eight villages 
in the centre of the Bijnaur parganah. They are said to have 
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come into the country fourteen generations ago in the time 
of Babar Shah, and they believe they were sent with a Siiba- 
ddr, and helped to turn out the Bhar inhabitants. 

Amosi was the head-quarters of this tribe, which after 
their expulsion was occupied by the Chauhans. 

Behind the village is a large mound where they say they 
turied the fallen Bhars. 

Four generations later three brothers, Riiwat and E-d,e, 
and Rdmdas, divided their possessions into the three tappds 
of Amosi, Narainpur and Bibipur-Kathoull These same 
brothers built a Ghiit on the Ganges called Kulhwa-Gdrd- 
Gbdt, and their descendants still receive cesses from the 
tradesmen who attend there at tlie Kdrtik Piirnamdsi festival. 

Bannaik was their ancestor and leader, and in the vUlago 
is the old door frame of Biibd Bannaik's house, to which 
offerings are made whenever there is a marriage or birth in 
the family. 

This family still hold their old villages having lost 
only two by transfer. 
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Chaudhari Nawdb AH Talukddr ofSalempur. 

23. The ancestors of Chaudhari NawAb AK, T'aluk- 
d&r of Salemptir, on the female side, are said to have come 
from Madlna, and to have entered the parganah fifteen gene- 
rations ago, about the year 1550, under Shaikh Abul-1-Hasan 
Ans4ri, who drove out the Amethf Bdjputs from Amethi 
Dtingar, and earned for himself the title of Shaikh-ul-Isldm. 

Some one or more generations after Shaikh Abul-I-Hasan, 
came Abul-1-Hasan S^nf, who had two sons, Shaikh Salem 
and All Gauhar. Shaikh Salem founded Salempur, and ten 
generations later his dsscendant Mu'aiz-ud-din had a daughter 
who married Hiddyat Ali, a Saiyid of Edkori. His two sons 
Sa'ddat All and Manstir All lived in Salemptir and inherited 
their father's estate. 

Sa^ddat Ali had three sons, Nizdm Alf , who by marriage 
became T'alukd&r of Faintiptir, and Husdm Ali, father of 
the present T'alukd^ Chaudhari Nawdb Ali, and Sans&m 
All 

Sansdm Ali managed the whole estate, having in addi- 
tion acquired the share of Manstir All the second son of 
Hiddyat All, and dying without heir bequeathed it to his 
nephew Nawdb All. 

This family pretend to have a right to the whole par- 
ganah by title of conquest and they are said to hold two 
Farmdns one dated 1026 Hijrl (1617 A. A.) from Jehdnglr in 
the name of Mohi-ud-dln, fifth in descent from AbtH-l-Hasan 
Sdnl, and another from Farrukh-siyar in the 2nd year of his 
reign (1128 Hijrf, 1715 A. D.), in the name of Muham- 
mad Asiaf, confirming them in the office of Chaudhari and 
Zamlnddr of the parganah. However vague and uncertain 
this title may have been, they seem to be traditionally looked 
upon as the owners of the soil. Thus the Janwdrs of Mau 
at the extreme south-west of the parganah relate that they 
received their villages from the Shaikhs of Amethi ; and ihe 
owners of Bakds at the extreme west^ and the Baises of 
Earord in the centre assert the Shaikhs to have been the 



I 

I 
I 
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original Zamlnd:irs, and we find also Shaikh Abul-1-Hasan's 
descendants founding; villages at scattered intervals through- 
out the whole parganah. Shaikh Salem himself founds Salem- 
piir on the lands of Kheoli in the north-east of the parganah, 
and Salempiir-Uchdka on the other houndary directly south. 

Shaikh Mustafa son of Shaikh Salem, founded Mustafa- 
ilbAd-beyond-Gi\mti, and huilt a fort. The village is now 
called Kotwil (Kot, a Fort). 

Shaikhs Adam and K^sim founded JCdampur Naubastfi, 
iUampur Janubi, AdampurBirkhamha, Xdainpur Bhatpora- 
-beyond-Gumt(, Kasimpur-beyoud-Gumti, all of tLem vil- 
lages widely apart. 

Shaikh Mohi-tid-dlu, founded Mohi-iid-din pur-bey ond 
Gumti, and Sheikh Sadr Jeban, grandson of Mobi-ud-diu, 
8adrpiir-beyond-G umtl. 

Shaikh Kutb Jehdn, son of Sadr Jebdn, Kuthpiir-beyond- 

The sons of Shaikh Gauhar AH the second son of Abu-I- 
Hasan founded Raiimatnagar and other villages, but their 
family has now become extinct. The only one of them that 
ever rose to distinction was Sarafrdz Ali, grandson of Gauhar 
Ali, who became a Mansab-dar in the Delhi Emperor's 
service. 

Chaudhari NawAb Ali holds all the villages founded by 
his ancestors and others, of which be acquired possession 
from the original inhabitants. Many of the double namea 
involved show a prior Hindu origin, and tradition still re- 
members the names of the original villages on the lands of 
which the Shaikhs founded their own villages. TheTrans- 
G4mti villages mentioned, belonged to the parganah of Ibrd- 
Mm^bdd which was also held by the Amethias, and which 
they lost at the same time with Araethi. The Chaudhari 
T'dlukddr holds half the village of Ibrdhimdbdd in his Sanad 
■with others of the parganah. 

This estate amounts to thirty-six mauzas of which 
twenty-nine are in this District and are assessed at Ks. 
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The Tillages are — ^Mitouli-JCdamptir, Salemptir Khds, Ak- 
rehdiiy Adamptir Naubastd, Bliatw^rd, Sounai Adamptir, 
Kdsimpiir Birwd, Chuk GaDJri, Ohursdr^ Muhammadptir 
Garhf, Mdhgd,on, Fatouoa, Eajn&lptir Bicbilkd, Shdh Mu- 
hammadptir, Salemptir Achahkd, Gauri^ Khurd. 

They are all in the Parganah of Mohanldlganj. 

Shalkli Abd-l-Hasan Ansiri. 



Abti-l-Hasan S&ni. 
I 



Shaikh Salem All Gauhar. 



Ml 



Shaikh Mnstaphd 

Shaikh Fsiif Shaikh Bahmatullah. 

Khiis Mij&n. SaraMz A 11. 

J 

Shaikh Mubank Mohiuddin. 
Shaikh Adam. 
Shaikh Sl^sim. 

Shaikh Sadr jehAn. 

I 
Shaikh Sutub. 

Shaikh sLhjeh4n. 

I 
Shaikh Muhammad Asaf. 

Shaikh Mubarik Moaz-ud-din. 

A daughter married to Saiyad Hidaiyat AH. 

Sa'&dat All and Mansdr All. 

(1) Nlz&m All, (2) Hasim All, (3) Sams&m All. 

Chaudharl Naw4b All £h4n. 



Musamrndt Kutab-un^isd^ Palukddr of Gaurid. 

24, Musammdt Kutab-mi-nis^, T'alukddr of Gaurid, is 
the widow of Jehdngir Bakhsh Siddikl Shaikh, old Parganah 
Eantingo of Amethi. This family is said to have come from 
Madina^ and to have settled in Delhi in the time of B&h&t 
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Shdh. From thence they were probably called by the family 
of the AnBiiri Sheikhs, — from whom the T'alukdAr, Chaudhari 
Nawdb All, has sprung — who preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of the parganah and had also come from Madioa. They 
date their settlement from the time of their ancestor Shah 
Bafi'-ud-din, under whom they migrated from Delhi, and 
settled in Mohanldlgauj to the north of the parganah near 
Ametbi. 

Shah Kdfl-ud-din had a son Nizam, who founded Nizdm- 
piir, and married a daughter of the house of Mdlik Tusuf, 
one of tlie officers of Saiyid Mas'ud's army of A. J>., 1030, who 
had escaped the annihilation that befel the rest of the inva- 
ding force, and liad maintained his residence in the town of 
Amethi, which had fallen into the Musulman's hands. 

Sheikh Nizdm had three sons. 

(1.) Skeikh Tahir who founded Tabirpiir, attained to 
wealth and the kiiniingoship of the parganah, and added 
Gauria and other villages to his ancestral property. The 
present representative Musammdt Kutab-un-nisd is descended 
from this branch of the family and holds Gauria and four 
other villages. 

(2.) Sheikh Ibrahim whose descendants, Ma,8hiik All 
and others, hold Mahmudtihad, in which their ancestor Shah 
Eahim-ud-din first settled, and four other villages. 

(3.) From the third son, Sheikh Husain, was descend- 
ed Musahib All, who played too conspicuous and persistent a 
part in the rebellion of A. D., 1857, and lost his ancestral es- 
tate, the T'alukd of Dhaurhdra of six villages lying on 
the banks of the Gumti, which was confiscated and conferred 
on T'alukddr Abd-turdb Khdn, an account of whom will be 
presently given. Only one of the descendants of Sheikh Hii- 
sain, Tufaii Ali, holds Fathpdr which his ancestors founded. 

Musammdt Kutab-un-nisd holds five villages assessed 
at Its. 4,595. 

They arc : — Sard,e Earord, Nizdmpur, Gauria Kaldn, 
iParidpiir, Cbaugdopdr, 

all in Parganah Mohanldlganj. 
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Mirzd Ahfi TArdb Khdn, Mophal, TatuMA^ ofDhaurerd. 

26. The T'alukddr Mfrz4 Abti Ttirdb Khdn, has no histoiy 
that belongs to this parganah. He was a son-in-law of Munaw- 
war-tid-daul&9 and the 'U&ka of six villages that he holds be- 
longed to Musdhib All of the Parganah K4ntingo^s family. 
This latter was a persistent rebel, and with a strong band of 
Kurmfs and local bad characters kept the i^ebellion alive on 
his own account, but he and the Kurml leader Khushhdl- 
Ghand were slain in a fight at Salemptir, and his villages con- 
fiscated. They were conferred nominally on 'AbdAl Ali, a 
Cheld of Munawar-tid-dauld, but this was an arrangement 
made to suit the Naw&b. 'AbdtU Ali soon went 6a a pilgrimage 
to the Karhald and the estate was transferred under a deed of 
Hiba by 'Abdul Ali to Mirzfi Abti TArdb KhAn, the present 
^''alukddr. His villages in this parganah are assessed at 
lis. 4,091. 

They are 

Takh^a Katowta, ... In I^argaiiidi Lucknow. 

Fah^nagar Tikuria, 

Chorahia, 

Dhaurerd, 

Sahasghdt, 

Atiyamau, 

Mahmtidpiir, 



In Parganah MohanUlganj. 



*mm 



ChaudhaHAzim AU of Nagrdm. 

26. Chaudhari 'Azim Ali, is said to have come from 
Khojid in Arabia, twelve generations ago under Sheikh Habi« 
bul-m, and to have driven out the Amethias who then held 
the parganah of Nagrdm under Jaip&l Singh. 

This Musalm&n family was probably connected with the 
invading force which under Sheikh Abtil-1-Hasan, in the 
middle of the 16th century took the Amethi parganah. But 
it was probably a later arrivali for in the third and fourth 
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' generation after Habfbullabj we find Aurang-zeb granting a 
Farmdn dated 1096 Hijri (1675 a. d.) to Sheikhs Dd.dd and 
Salem confirming them in the zaviinddrt of Nagrdm which 
their ancestors had held. They early acquired three or four 
Tillages which they still hold in addition to a Tarafof Nagram 

But the Amethias did not entirely acquiesce in their de- 
position and there is good written evidence that about the 
rear 1130 Ilijrf or a. d. 1791, they attacked and possessed 
hemselves of the Kasha. And it was not till about this time 
that the Musulm^ns were made Chaudharis of the parganah. 

These Amethias who belong to KumbrawAn never for- 
got their old rights, and when the rebellion of 1S57-58 broke 
>ut, the Kurmis of Nagrdm invited them to put themselves 
their head. The following is the pedigree of the Sheikhs : — 

Slieikli Habfbnlla. 

I _^_^^_^ 

,.l ,...1 ,.J ,„l 



_L 



'Abdiil Nftbl 
I 

'Abdul Atlilhbanai 

Kalum 

Wall Mu- Lftl Mtiham- 

bajnmad mad 

I '— I 

]hltiliamiiuul Ghnl&m 'Abdill 

'Alim Mushamf B&bim 

I ^^f 

Imam- Abid Wailr 
bakhsh I 

Jaw^d GhTilim 

A!i All 
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Saiyad All Htisain of Nagrdm. 

27- Saiyad AH Husain, professes to be descended from 
a Saiyad, Mfran Shdh, who he avers came with Saiyad Saldr 
and was left in Na^rdrn a remnant of liis invasion. But it 
seems very doubtful. Saiyad Ali Kiisain's family did not come 
into notice until four generations ago when his ancestor 
Muhammad Ali, or Toti Hind, obtained some office under 
Aurang-zeb and was granted some two hundred bighAs mu'flfi 
in taraf Katrd of the Kasha and subsequently the villages 
of KanaurA, Kuswa-MurtJizA-pur and 'Abbdsnagar. 



The following ia Ms pedigree : — 



Saijad Sia HuluHnnind, 

Suj^ Mubanmuui Ali or Toti Hind, 

Ssif kI Asad Ali, 

Snijul Akbor Ali, 

HuuBmmft Anjamui-ti: 

I . 

Suyad A1i Huiniin, 
Xizim Ati Abdul Hiuun, 
Aud TvSiiaX Humld, 






The Churdhd Janwdrs of Mau (Gaulam Kaundik.) 



28. According to their family history, the Janwdrs of 
Mau came twelve generations ago from ' Ikaunah in Baraich, 
under two leaders Deo llfl.e and Lohan Ba,e. They must 
have come at about the commencement of the 17tb century. 
They settled in Mau and Khujaulf, which they received from 
the Amethi Sheikhs. Lohan ila,e died without issue, but the 
decendants of Deo PtdjC grew and multiplied and colonized, 
in all twenty-two villages, which with the exception of two, 
Mau being one, they hold to this day. ' 



JL 
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Deo Ktl.o had two sons, one of whom, Seni Shah, was 
the founder of PursenI (Senfpiir) and the ancestor of Tbdkur 
Baldeo Bakhsh T'alukdi'ir, whose estate talcea its name from 
tliis village. His second son was Biink^ E.A,e, and four ae- 
nerations after him were borne HItjI and JAchi. The des- 
cendants of tlie former hold sixteen, and the latter three vil- 
lages. But it is probahle that at this time tliey did not hold 
more tlian tlieir ancestral villages of Man and Khujimli, for 
tiiree villages held by Jdchl's descendants, were founded one 
and two and three generations after his death, and he does 
not indeed seem to have held a share in any village but Mau. 
A great deal of the country they colonized must have been 
jungle land for they seem to have newly settled (Abud-kar- 
ed\, nearly all their villages. Hira's descendants founded 
Pnranpiir, Buldi-khera, Indarjit-khera, Darmiiwat-khera, 
indDarmangat-khera, and Jjichi's descendants nuiaa-khera, 
Ulrouli, and Rahban-khera, wliicli villages embrace a consi- 
derable tract of country lying on all sides of Mau, but the west. 

But it seems not unlikely from its name that Utrouli 
must have been originally a Bhar village. In Hulds-khera 
iUelf there are unmistakeable Bliar remains in the large fort 
that lies in the middle of the Karela jliil. Nothing of the 
fort now remains but its old site, but it was of considerable 
Btreagth to judge by the size of the old dih, and must have 
been formed from the excavations of the large jhil which sur- 
rounds it on all sides in the form of a moat. On the dih is a 
small temple to Kdleshiirl Devi attributed to tlio Bhars. The 
remaining fourteen villages held by these Janwilrs are said to 
have been old townships, but there seems to be no trace of 
tieir original owners, except that D,!ludnagar is clearly 
Husalm&n. 

Their history would show these JanwArs to have been 
an aggressive and enterprising family, and on one occasion 
they carried their natural proclivities so far as to attack and 
plander some of the king's treasure that was being conveyed 
to Delhi and to have earned by this their cognomen of the 
Churdhas or ' plunderers,' 

One of the family, Nawaz Sbdh grandson of Hir^, rose 
in the latter days of the Delhi empire to command of a con- 
siderahle body of troops, but their history is otherwise entire- 
ly' local. 
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The following pedigree will show the different branches 
of the family : — 

Deo Bai, 

I 



Senf Sah, 



Bank^ Bai, 

I 
Harp^ 

Kiri, 

Dhira, 
I 



I 
Malh{, 



jlch. 



I 



Kadn^ dlngh, Man Sah, 

I 
PilSah, 

I 



1 

Ptiran, Indaijit, 

Darmangat, 



Chabii, & Dfwan Singh, 

And the grandsons of Chhabbtx and Dfwan Singh hold 8ir 
land in Man, which village has since the annexation of the 
Province fallen to Bdjah Kdshi Parshdd of Sasscndf, who 
had the good fortune to be holding it on farm during the 
last days of the Nawabi. 



Thdhur Baldeo Bakhsh, TaluTcddr of Pnrseni. 

29. Thdkur Baldeo Bakhsh T'alukd&r of Pursenl, is a 
Janw&r of the Mau family and descended from Seni Sah| 
one of the two sons of DeoRd^e, the leader under whom the 
Janwdrs migrated for Ikaund^ twelve generations ago. S^ 
6dh seems to have separated from Mau and to have founded 
Purseni or Senlptir for himself. An off-shoot of this branch 
are the Janwdrs of Jabrauli in Nigohdn-Sassendt 

The family did not rise to any importance till the time of 
Sim Singh, five generations later. Kdm Singh took to money 
lending and made himself useful to the chakMddrs. But the 
family again declined till the time of Jhabbd Singh his 
grandson, who became agent and manager for Chand^n L^ 
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the Khatrf banker of Marfdun in the Oonao District. He 
tben farmed an estate of four villages in addition to his own 
of Pursenl. 

During the mutinies he rendered valuable assistance to 
the British force stationed at 'Aldmbdgh both in forwarding 
supplies and giving communication of the enemy, and re- 
ceived in reward one of Hindpdl Singh's confiscated estates 
of Akohri Sadauli, in Oonao, and a remission of ten per cent, 
on his revenue as one of the six loyal T'alukddrs. He holds 
«ix villages in this district and six in Oonao, the whole as- 
fiesed at JRs. 17,459. 



( si ) 
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JRdjah Kdahi Farshdd of Nigohdn Saasendl, jTaluMdr. — 
Tiwdri Brahman. 

30. Rajah Kdslii Parsbiid of NigoMn is one of the six 
loyal T'alukdiirs who for their adherence, and the assistance 
they gave to the British Government during the mutinies, 
were conspicuously rewarded by grants of villages and a re- 
mission of t^n per cent, on their revenues. 

The rise of this family is recent, and dates from the mar- 
riage of the present T'alukdur, into the family of Pathak 
Amrit LAI, the chakladdr. The Rajah's grandfather was Ldl- 
man, a Tiwari-Daman Brahman of Misr-kliera, and of one 
of the most honoured Brahman houses, who only give their 
daughters in marriage to the Awasthi Parbhdkar, — ^tho Bdjpai 
of Him, — and the Pande of Khor, — Brahman tribes. LAl-man 
was a mahiijan of his native town, and rose to be cbakladar of 
Baiswarah in 1240 or 42 Fasli (1833 a. d.) In the latter year, 
lie was imprisoned as a defaulter, but was released on the secu- 
rity of PatbakMohanLal, son of AmritLal, wbogavebim more- 
over Ss. 10,000, and arranged for tlie marriage of his grand-son 
Kashl Parshdd with one of his — the Patbak's — daughters. 

KAshI ParsbAd is now a great man. He has built himself 
a fine house at Sassendi, and a handsome temple and gauj in 
the village of Mau on the road from Lucknow to Roy Bareil- 
ly, which he has called Molianlalganj after his father-in-law 
and which now has become the liead quarters of, and gives its 
Dame to the whole parganah. He holds a large 'ilaka con- 
sisting of the whole of — 

1. The Sassendi parganah with the exception of one 
village. 

2. Of Mau and Diwa, and the estate of Karoni in Mo- 
hanlAlgauj, eleven villages in all. 

3. Of Barauna &c., twelve villages in parganah Bijnaur. 

4. OfDAdlaha&c.jtwenty-fiveintheDistrictof Oonao. 

Fifty-eight villages in all, assessed at Rs. 54,989. — 

The DAdlaha estates he received for his services during 
the mutiny. 



A 
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The Barauna estates be acquired by sale. 

Karora he got by a mortgage transfer in 1238 Fasli 
(1S31 A. D.), the ijenuine nature of which transaction however 
U strenuously denied by the old zanalndars, 

Mau and DiwA were only held on farm. 

But the Sassendi estate was acquired through Patbak 
Amrit Ldl. 

The proprietary of this parganab ia said to have vested 
on the chief of tlie Bais family of Kurar-Sadauli, and it was 
one of the nine parganabs that f('ll to the Naistba bouse on 
the partition of tlie Baisn-iirah principality. In 1231 Fasli 
{l d, 18241 on the occasion of the investment of Shankar 
8jhfi,i, grandson of Amrit Lai with the Brahmanical cord, be 
induced the Banl Basant Kunwar, the widow of Rdja Drigp^l 
Singh to confer the parganah on hira in sankalp. 

Patbak Amrit Lai had three sons : — 

(1.) Kundan Liil, whose son was Shankar 8ahA,i, whose 
cord-investment occasioned tbe gift. The wife of Shankar 
Sah4,i still holds her share in tbe estate though subordinate 
to the T'alukdar. 

(2.) SItiiram, whoso share Rajah Kdsbl ParsbM bought 
"Pwhen he defaulted. 

(3.) And Mohan Ldl, father-in-law of RdjaJi Kdshi Par- 
ahud,— 

TJhese three all died previous to 1248 Fasli (1841 A. D.) ; 
andfrom 1243 Fasli to 1259 Faslf(1636to 1852 A. D.),tbeestate 
ifM held either by the widow of Shankar Saha,i, or Mobdn Lai, 

This is tbe pedigree: — 

Bafcb»bt Rim 
Titiiak Amrit Ul. 





PABOAKAH PAMILI18,— KIOOHAH flAfinKBI. 

Thdkur Bhagtodn Bahsh Bais^ of the Naistha house^ 
Talukdur of Rdjdmau in Boy BareiUy. 

81. The history of Talukadr Th&kur Bhagw&n Baksh 
of Kasmaura, lies in the Boy Bareilly District, and he only 
possesses, in this parganah of Nigohdn, the small estate of 
Kasmaui^ consisting of five villages, which he inherited from 
his adoptive mother, the widow of Jaw&hfr Singh 



The Bais's title is however questionahle, there are no 
records of his holding at all till 31 Fasli (1847 A. D). But it 
seems that Nigohdn was one of the nine parganahs of the 
Baiswar^h principality, that is said to have fallen to the 
Kaistha house on the division of B&jah Tilok Chand's king- 
dom. 

The Baises however had no real zamfnddrf here^ and the 
renl owners of the soil were Oautams and Janw^ who were 
regarded and treated as the zaminddrs on the annexation of 
the province. But the widow of Jawdhlr Singh, the Th4kur- 
ain Guldh Kunwar was settled with to their exclusion, on its 
re-occupation in a. d. 1858, and has heen succeeded by her 
adopted son the present iyalukddr, a member of another 
branch of the family. 

His estate in this paragraph is assessed at Bs. 6,300. 

Talukah of JahrauU. 

32. The history of Ldk Kanhaiyd Ldl of Jubrauli 
better known as the t'alukddr of Marridwdn, lies more pro- 
perly in the District of Oonao. 
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^hmad Khan and Nasim, Khan, T'altikddrg of Kasmandi 
Khurd and Salamau. 

33. Aliraad KhAn and Nasim Klidn, T'alukddre of 
Kasmandi- Khurd and Sahlamau, are two brotbers, sons of 
Kaklr Muhammad Khdn, an AMdi Pathdn of Roliilkhand. 

The latter came to Malibabad in the time of the Nawdb 
Sbujd'-ud-daula, and was granted a piece of land for a house 
and grove, in Kenwal-hiir of the Kasba, by Mak^rim Khdn, 
Ammazai Pathdn of Bakhtiyar-nagar. 

He then took service in the Kandhdri horse, a regiment 
of the Nawiib's, that was commanded by Abdul Eahim 
KhAn, Pathdn, of KLdlispiir. 

He sbortly threw this up and joined the Pinddrl leader 
Amir Khdn. 

In bis service he rose and when the Pinddrl wanted an 
envoy to send to the Oudh Nawab Sa'ddat AU Khdn, he 
fixed upon Fakir Muhammad Khdn, and gave liim an ele- 
phant and Rs. 6,000 for his road expenses. On reaching 
Cawnpore be heard of the death of the Nawdb, and changed 
his route for his old home in Malfhdbdd. lie then got an 
introduction to Agbd Mir, minister of Ghdzi-iid-din llaidar, 
and got a place about the Court on the pay of Its. 150 a 
month; and eleven sawdxs were put under bim. 

This became the nucleus of a Pi,egiment, which he re- 
cruited from hi.s countrymen in Malihiilidd. In 35-36 FaslI 
(1827 A. D.) he was granted the lease of tlie Malibdbdd par- 
ganah by the Amils, Gobardban Dds and Param Dds. 

And be held the parganab on different occasions from 
then till 50 Faslf, dSiSA. D.) picking up several villages 
whose owners bad defaulted. Ee got alien on others, and 
in this way founded aa estate which became knovu as that 
of Tharri Fathn^ar. 



Zlir PABGANAH FAMILIES, — UAIArAbAb. 

In 1267 Fasli he died, and the two sons succeeded to 
the estate which they divided. 

Ahmacf Khdn's was called Kasmandi Khurd and is as- 
sessed at Es. 16,371. 

Naslm Elidn's was Sahlamau and is assessed at Rs. 16,017. 
The following is the pedigree. 

Y4r Beg Eh4n. 
Buland Khan. 

I 

Fakir Muhammad £h4n. 



Alimad Khan, Nasfm Khin, 

The estate of Kasmandi-Khurd consists of the follow- 
ing villages : — 

Kasmandi- Khard, Kokra, Ataria, Aemau, Bhddesar- 
Mau. Tharri, Sandarpiir, Shankarpdr, Latesptir, NaubastA, 
Hdslumpur, Nardinpilr, Jardnwdn, Chdndpdr, Khandsard, 
Mddhopiir, Muhammadnagar. 

That of Sahlamau of: — 

Sahlamau, Rdghordrnpur, AtaurA, Sandarwd,r, Gondwd, 
Muazam-nagar, Harharpur, Mankoti, Mawd-kaldn, Pfr- 
nagar, KharaunwAn, Firozpur. Duijauli, Tahir-khurd, Bhad- 
wdna, Majahtd, Sheodaspiir, Fathnagjar. 



The Amndzai Pathana of Garhi Sanjar Khdn^ and 

Bakhtiydrnagar. 

35. The Amndzai Pathdns of Garhi Sanjar Khdn and 
Bakhtiydmagar — two villages close to Malihdbdd — were 
amongst the first of the Pathdn families who, subsequent 
to the Patlidn settlement of earlier times again entered the 
District. Under the Delhi Emperors they rose to a pitch 
of great wealth and prosperity, and they love to talk over and 
chronicle the deeds of the former members of their familv. 

They settled here under the auspices of Dal^r Khdn in 
1076 Hejira (a. d. 1656) in the reign of Shdfajdhdn. He seems 
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to hare been one of the Subddars of Ondb. The family 
talks of him as such, and outside the towa is a dome-shaped 
tomb said to be that of the Nawab Dali^r KliAn. He was 
tie son of that Davia Khan, who was ttie companion of 
KliAn Jahdn Lodi, in his rebellion of the first days of ShAh 
JahAn's reign. Touching their share ia this rebellion the 
Pathins have a tragic story to relate. Daria Khan could not 
see without bitter sorrow the ruin that had fallen on himself 
aod family, and thinking only to save his name and stock 
from perishing, he addieased his two sons, and bidding 
theni take his head, after his death, to the Emperor and save 
themselves, he placed his seal within his month and slew 
himself. His sons executed his commands, but as they were 
bearing the head before tlie Emptror, one of the hungry ad- 
venturers about the ciurt claimed the merit of having slain 
the Pathin rebel. Thereiipiii they pointed to the seal still 
within the dead man's mouth, and their mendacious opponent 
was silenced. 

The sons wei-e after this received into favour. Ba- 
hA-lur Khdn was appointed to Kabul, and Daler Khdn, 
otherwise Jalal Khdn, received Oudh. But previoul.v to ee- 
pwatiag, the brothers founded Shiijfihanpur in Roliilkhand, 
Md Daler Khan moving on to bis province first founded 
S^fihAbdd in Huidui, and finally fixed his head-quarters at 
MalEliabad, attracted to this place perhaps by his Pathda 
fellow countrymen already living there, ^'ome more incidents 
relating to his life will be found in the account of the Paonwar 
family of Itaunjah llahonah. 

All this time he bad been followed by Kamdl Khdn and Ba- 
blWur Kliiin, the ancestors of the present family, whose father 
Diffdn Muhammad Khan, iiad been invited to Uiudustdn 
from Banair near Peshawar by the Daria KliAn already men- 
tioned. They first settled in Hasanpur-bdri in 1015 Ilejira 
(1615 A. D.) But tliey can still point to houses and groves 
Vhioh thev owned during their short stay with Daler Khan 
in Shdhdhdd. In 1076 Hejira (1656 A. D.) they reached 
Malih^bad and settled in the Ahma village of Bulaki-nagar. 

In 1105 nijri (1G93, A. D.,) Sarmast Kliiin son of Ba- 

li&dor Khan, separated, and removed to Bakhtiyarnngar, 

abort distance to the south of Malihabad. Saujar Khan, 

the son of Kamal Khan remained in Bulaki-uagar and 

changed its name to that of Garhi Sarjar Khdn 
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But Dildwar Khdn the son of Sarmast Kh&n is the 
hero of the family, and raiRed it to its greatest prosperity ; 
He took service under the Emperor; was made a Mansabddr 
by Farukh-slr, and signalizing himself by many acts of 
bravery was rewarded with the title of Naw&b Shamser 
Khdn. An instance of his bravery is cherished; it is 
said that as he was marching with the Saiyads of Bi&rd to 
raise Farukli-sir to the throne, — the future Emperor remarked 
it is all very well when I conquer, but is there any. one 
now that dare use my land measure and money P ' Dil&- 
war Kh^ stepped forward and said that he dared, and he 
went into Oudh and used Earukh-sfr's land measure, and 
money coined in his name. 

He annexed an estate amounting to upwards of a hundred 
villages, and the same sovereign conferred on him a Jdgir of 
three lakhs of rupees, which he shared with another general, 
Nasim Khdn. 

But in the time of Safdar Jang this family fell into dis- 



Lce. Whilst the Nawdb Wazfr was in Delhi, Ahmad 
idn Bangash of Farakhdbdd, made an attack upon his do- 
minions and was encamped on the Cawnpore side of the 
Ganges. The Nawdb's Lieutenant went to meet him, and 
Makdrim Khdn a son of Shamsher Khkn dutifully attended 
with his Contingent, but his nephew Dildwar KhAn had 
quarrelled with him, and had crossed the river to the enemy. 
The Nawdb's troops finally fell back and retreated to Fyza- 
bad, but for some reason, or other, — ^probably from distrust 
of his Pathdn Contingent, — left Makdnm Ehdn on the banks 
of the Ganges to watch the troops of the Bangash. Makdrim 
Kbdn seeing that he was likely to come to no good between 
these two parties fled to Rohilkhand, and his J^ir was con- 
fiscated. A few villages were afterwards restored to him, 
through the intervention of Hdfiz Rahmat 'Kh&n the HuhelA 
Chief, who at that time lived on terms of great amity vnth 
Shujd'-ud-dauld. Amongst them was Bakhtiydmagar, which 
he received in jdgir for the pay of his regiment of Fathdn 
Horse, that he was sent to command at Gorrakhpore. 
This he holds free to the present day. 

It was at about this time also that the family granted a 
bit of land of the Kasbah, called Kenwal-har, to Fakir Mu- 
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Shammad Khdn an Afridl PathS,ii, father of the future T'alut- 
\ d&TB Ahmad Khdn and Nasim Kh^n. 

Iradat Ali Khdn, and Ibrdhlm All Khdn, grandsons of 
'Abdul Makdrim Khdn, did good service in the mutiny and 
were rewarded by a grant of the village of Kuraat in Hm-dui, 
but they have since sold it. 

Besides Bakhtiyiirnagar they now only possess three 
other villages, Basreld, Jamlapur and Bhatau. The Garhi 
Sanjar branch hold that village on Mu'afi tenure and gome 
five others. The pedigree is as follows : — 

Diw&n MoliamniRd Kh&a 



Sarmut Khka 



Dilawar Khan or 
Kawab Shamger Khiia 

Mftk&rim Elian 




-Ishk AU EMn 
Iradat All Khdn 



Giiulam 
IbrAhim Ali Elian Muhammad Khan 

Irsh4d All Kli4ii Muhammad Ak ram Ehiii 



Eaahid AU Sh&a 
MuhE-ud-dtn KLan 
BandaL All Ehia 



The Bazad KItel PatMns of Bari-Garht. 

34. The next Pathdns tliat came were tlie Hazad Khela 
of Bari-Garhi, who hold eight villages close to Malilidbdd on 
the west. They also came from HasanpAr- Barf some seven 
generations ago, led by their ancestor Sheikh Ibrahim, who 
Is said to have been a Mansabddr in the Delhi Emperor's 
service. 

The first settled in the ahma village of Habibpiir-Nasia- 
Imau, and are said to have bought their remaining villages 
I from their Sheikh proprietors of Kasmandi-kalau and 
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Sahlamau. They are Barf-Garhf, Mdlikptir, Sadarptir^ Mu- 
hammad-nagar Bahmat-nagar, Mahmtid-nagar, I^aeyi-basti 
and Neza-Barl. 

Their pedigree is as follows : 



Shekh Ibr&him 
I 



> I J 

Bhikan EMn, Shaik Badd Shaik MalHe 



I I . Muhammad M&lik d&d E3i4a 

MnliammadEMn Mahmtid Eh4n 'Abdtil liahman | 

I I I Budhd EMn 

'\ 1 Patch Eh4n Shaikh Aiy4b I 

Jharch Eh&Q Mustaphi Kh&n | | Gholam Hasan Zhia 

I I Lutf.ollah Eh4n Shekh AH | 

Shukrnllah Bahmat Kh&n | | Azum £han 

EJi&n I Paiyu-nUah AmirEhin i 

Iliy&rKhiQ | | Azim-ullah Khin 



J Mohammad Eh&n Bazid Ehin ) 

Amln £.h4n I Himaiyat-nllali 

I 'Abdtil Hci ■ 

Saiyid Pfr EMU Xhan 



'Abdtil Heci^ KhAn 



yal 



Ghd&mAli GhulAm Rasdl 

£Ji4q Khin 

Hasan All Mohib Alf 

E:h4n EJbAn 

Mansab AH Ear4mnt AH 

KhAn Khin 



Muhammad AH KhAn 



The KhandhdH Pathdns ofKhdliapur Shdh 

^Alirn Khel Pathdns. 

36. The settlement of this family of Eliandhdrl Fathdm 
in the parganah is recent. Ytisuf Khin the father of 'Abdtil 
Kahmdn Khdn, came in the province as an adventurer in the 
time of the NawAb ShujA'-ud-dauld (1753 A. D.,) and set- 
tled in KhairAbdd. Subsequently his son performed good 
service in a Contingent supplied by the Nawdb for the use of 
the English Government ; and was granted twelve villages 
in Jdgki the chief of which was Kh^sptir. 
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This, and twenty-five other villages had belonged to the 
PfrzAda Shah 3Iadan Pir, and had been granted to him in 
mu'dfi tenure by the Emperor of Delhi, but were angrily 
confiscated by Slmja'-nd-daiiU on witnessing the saint's grief 
%% the sight of the head of the Ruheld chief, H:ifiz Hahmat 
'Khdn ; the latter had been a disciple of the PiVs, and when 
after his defeat and fall liis head was brought before the 
NawAh, and no one recognized itj some one suggested that 
the Pir would know, and he was called ; the Pir on behold- 
ing it at once recognized the head and bursting into tears, 
diared the ruin that had befallen his friend. 

The family now only hold six villages, they are all 
Their pedigree is : — 

Yllsuf Eban. 

I 

'Abdill KabmJb ELiD 

Hablbul.lA. 

Muhammnd Hssfin XL&a 

MugUfa £liaa. 

I 

MubBmmad Hasaa Eh£ii 

Ahmad Hasan Kh&n. 

Nihil ttd-dCn'Khan. 

Habibul-ld was held in great honour by the Nawdb 
ABaf-fid-daula. Mustafa was slain in the slight outbreak 
thai iMxjurred in the attempt to raise to the throne Faridiin 
Blkhl (Munnd JAn) in 1837. 




The Gdkh-wdrs of Mdl (Gotr Bach.) 

37. This tribe of Gahirwdra (of MAI) inhabit fifty-five 
'illjges all told, towards the north-east of the parganah, and 
tneud to have migrated here under Ra,e PaitawAn Singh, 
ttm Manda-Bijepiir, near Benares,. 

The Ra,e was the brother of the R^jah of that country 
I whose Beat of power was originally Benares, but giving thia 
' city in aankalp to the Brahmans he retired to Manda 
Bijepilr. 
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Ka^e Faitaw^ went on a pilgrimage to Nfmsdr Misrikli 
to bathe, and rested in the village now known as FaitaunaL 
Striking his tents, and pursuing his journey, hie attendants 
forgot to pull up a peg of one of his tents. But it happened 
that the Ka,e returned from his pilgrimage by the same way ; 
and halting at the same place, his eye fell upon the peg and 
he saw that it had sprouted. He looked upon this as an 
omen of good fortune, and an invitation to settle in the coun- 
try. He continued his journey but soon returned, and took ser- 
vice with the Jhojha tribe, who were then masters of the coun- 
try. They are said to have been old Musalmdn converts from 
the Hindd faith, and the part of the country they lived in, was 
called the tappd Ratau. They had two large forts one in Mdl 
and the other in Ant. In the latter there is an enormous well 
at which four pairs of bullocks can work at a time, caUed a 
chaupurah well, which is said to have been built by them, 
and there is an old wall reaching from Mdl to Amlaulf, the 
foundations of which still crop out of the ground here, and 
there, which is attributed to them. It seems probable thi&t 
this Jhojha tribe were once the aboriginal Bhars who with 
no leaders of their own after the invasion and defeat of their 
Rdjah Kans, of Kansmandi, by Saiyad Saldr, yielded to the 
threats of the Musalmdns, and embraced their faith. This 
is the only way of accounting for them. They are the 
last people that remain in tradition, and no other Musalmdn 
invasion taking the form of a crescentade is known. 

Any way the GahlrwArs, made themselves masters of 
their country and became very powerful and well-to-do. On 
one occasion in the time of Mansur Ali Khdn the Nawab 
Wazfr, they fought with Abdtil Nabi Khdn the Pathdn of 
Garhl Sanjar Khdn, who had come to the borders of their ter- 
ritories to hunt. They got worsted and the Pathdns took from 
them some land in which he founded Nabipandh, and planted 
a grove which he called the BanjU Bdgh or * Grove of Vic- 
tory.' But * Abdtil Nabi subsequently fell into disgrace and 
they recovered the village and hold it to this day. They se- 
parated into several branches with head-quarters respectively 
at Mdl, their parent village, and Atdrl, Sdlinagar, Umlaulf, 
Masfra, Hamfrptir and Nabipandh. They tried on an occa* 
sion to extend their borders into the Dakhldwal tappd, lying 
on the east of their own towards the Gtimtf, but the fight 
between them and the Baises was so doubtful that both 
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_ -eed to abide by their ancient landmark the Akrahdf 

J«tream. These Rajpiita practised female infanticide, and are 

I too proud to liold their own ploughs, and too dignified to run. 

They hold almost all their old villages but some five have 

come into the possession of the T'alubddrs Ahmad Khanaud 

Nasim Khiin. 



The Nikomba of Smodrd (Bhdratdwdj QotrJ. 
38. The Niliombs of Siswar^i liold an estate of some 
^wenty-four villages in the centre of the Parganah. 



Bfcw 

^ They are said to have invaded the parganah under two 

brothers Khan and Kharak, and to have acted in concert with 
the Gahirvrtir, Riie Paitawivn Singh, who colonized a large 
tract of the same parganah to their east. Their native 
country is said to liave been N6rwdr in the west. With the 
Galilrwilrs tliey drove out the original Jhojha inhabitants 
and seized their villages. The remains of forts and deserted 
sites of villages, especially in Tharri, Parsl, Siaward, Dililn-ar- 
nagar, show that these Jhojhas inhabited the country in con- 
Biderable strength. Their villages are all said to be very 

^^ncient. The time of their foundation and origin of their 

^■ames are unknown. 

Khey 

Rnric 



These Rdjpiits have'no history beyond their own villages, 
hey partitioned out tlieir villages amongst themselves at 
ttious times, and the Diliiwar-nagar family to better their 
position became Muhammadnns. 



The Baises of Tappd Dahldwal {Bhdrat-dwaj Gotr). 

39. This was a tappA consisting of fifty-two villages 
which belonged to Rdjah Tez Singh of the Bahmau-Gour 
tribe. 

The greater part of this tappi is now included in 
the Hurdui district, but twenty-two villages lie in this par- 
ganah at the extreme north-east. 

The story goes that Rdm Chandar, a Bais of the Tilot- 
Chandiclan, who had married into the Paonwar's family of 
Itoimjah, had taken service with the PiajaU Tez Singh, and 
having fallen out with liim about his pay returned to his na- 
tive country of Baiswarah. Thence he returned with a 
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large force, and drove out the Bahman-Gour Rdjah, who fled 
to some more of their kith and kin on tlie l^nks of the 
Gbdgrdin Khairdbdd. In Diikhawal still stands a Fipal 
tree, and tliere is a small monument — a memorial of the place 
where the Bahman-Gour widows used to perform their satis — 
to which the Bahman-Gt)ur8 to this day bring their offerings 
for the old Uprohits of their tribe on the occasion of a 
marriage or any other solemn ceremony in their house. 

B/dm Chandar had three sons Alstikh Bd,e, Ldkim K4,e 
and Kans, who settled in Bangdlptir, Ffpar^,on and Bhi- 
thrf, and their descendants are now known as the Bangdli, 
Flparhar, and Bhitharia Baises. It is not known when or 
how they divided their villages, but by superior energy and 
address the latter family became possessed of forty-two vil- 
lages while the two former got respectively five only. But 
the fortunes 6{ the family changed in these latter days, and 
Thdkur Sripdl Sins^h a descendant of the Bang&li branch 
has become the T'alukddr of Mansdrgurh, and now possesses 
a large estate in Hurdui. He holds only a few villages in 
this parganah and his history more properly belongs to the 
Hurdui District. 

Again Bdjah Eandhlr Singh of the same family has 
reached the dignity of a T'alukddr, and holds a still larger 
estate in the same District. An amusing story is told of the 
exaltation of the latter to the dignity of Rdjah. His father 
was on a certain occasion attendins: the Court of the Chak- 
Mddr Kdjah Mihlnldl at Sandild, and the latter addressins: him 
pleasantly with the words *come up Rdjah Sdhib' from that day 
he has borne the title thus conferred on him, which is other- 
wise so venerated by the Hindus that the sanction of some re- 
ligious ceremony is required to render it valid. 



Janwdrs of Tappd KathouU-Rao (Bach GotrX 

40. The tappd Kathouli-Rao was colonized by Janwdrs 
under Rd,e Sukh. But their villages have most of them fallen 
a prey to the Pathdn families of Malihdbdd. 

'Aldmgir the Emperor fjave to one of them, Aldwal 
Khdn, a Bazad Khel Pathdn^ eighty blghas mu'dfi in 
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Badonrali, one of the KathouH-Rao villnges, and he huilt a 
fort here Subspqueutly this PatliAr. family had a ^reat 
fight with 'Abdul Nahi KhAn. the Amnazai Pathdn, and tlie 
latter beat them with tlie aid of the old JanwAr proprietors 
of the tappa. Ever since tlien the Jannars and Amndzal 
Pathiins have been great friends, liut this did not prevent 
the latter from taking most of the Janwdrs' villages, and they 
hold now only the small village of Shahzudpiir. 



The Gantams oj the Haweli lappa Datli (GaiUam Gotr.) 

41. On the south of the parganali, on the right bank 
of the Bahta, close to Malihdbad, a tribe of Gautams from 
Argal held twelve villages, the parent village of which was 
Datli. They are reputed to have come some four hundred 
years ago under Deo Rana and Naiya Rand, from Argal and 
dispossessed a tribe of Arakhs. Tliey have suffered depreda- 
tions from the Pathiins of Malihabad, and now only hold five 
mahd^ls. 

They are Datli, PahArpiir, Dheodemau-Rdmpur, Basti 
and Khewtd. 



7%e Jawwdrs of Tappd Khardwdn Gotr Sanral and Gondah. 
(Sanral Gotr.) 

42. The Lohnjar Janwars of Khardwdn, hold twelve 
Tillages, situated to the south-west of the parganah a short 
distance from Malihahdd. This part of the country was 
then held by a tribe of Arakhs, probably akin to the Pdsis, 
who ruled from Mallbabdd. After Saiyad SalAr's invasion 
they are said to have embraced the Muliammadan faith, and 
to liave kept undisturbed possession of their villages. But 
in the village of Khardwdn there lived a Bralmian family, 
amongst whom was a daughter famed for her beauty, and 
she was sought in marriage by one of the sons of the pervert 
Musalmdns. The Brahmans in tlieir extremity sought the 
aid of some Janwdrs, who were passing the country on a 
pilgrimage to Gayd, The Janwdrs told them to hold out 
till they, the Janwdrs, could give them some help, and con- 
tinued their journey, and on their return they attacked the 
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Musalmdns, and drove them out of their villages. This is 
said to have given them their title of Lohnjdrs — or the men of 
iron. — But the tappd is now broken up and a greater part of 
it is held by the two Pathdn T'alukddrs, Nazfm Khdn, and 
Ahmad Khdn, and other Sheikhs and Fathdns of Malih&b^. 



TappI Jindaur and BAHinlBij) 

43. The old tappd of Jindaur consisted of twelve vil- 
lageSy six of which were held by Sheikhs, and six by Salanki 
Kljpdts. The estate is said to have been conferred on them 
by the Paonwar B&jah Deo Ridh Kd,e, who seems to have 
occupied it before his final settlement in Itounjah. There 
are in the viUage the remains of a fort still to be seen which 
is attributed to the Paonwara The Paonwars came from 
Dhdrdnagar in Malwa, and the Salanki BAjputs and Sheikhs, 
are accordingly said to have come from near the same place. 
Tonk was the native country of the Salankfs. 

But there are two stories about the PaonwAr Settlement 
here, while they themselves say they conferred the tappd on 
the present holders, the latter affirm that they drove the Paon- 
wdrs out. The former story is however probably the correct 
one. The Paonwars were a formidable and strong body of 
men and colonized a much larger and richer tract in the par- 
ganah, subsequently known as theirs, of Mahonah. And view- 
ing this with the fact that they all originally came from the 
same country, it is much more likely that they gave it up, 
than that they were driven out. 

The leader of the Sheikhs was Saldbat All. From their 
equestrian excellencies they became afterwards distinguished 
as the * Ghar-chardhs.' 

They proved loyal in the mutinies and under Bdkar All 
and Himdyat All gave much assistane to Mr. Eavanagh, 
of the Oudh Commission, in his fight against Lakar Shdh, 
the fakir, who moved about the place trying to keep alive 
the rebellion. Jindaur itself is a village of a considerable 
size, where there is a large bdzdr held, and a Government 
school has been established. 
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The Salankl villages have most of them come into the 
possession of the Thdkur Makrand Singh^ but four of them 
are held in sub-settlement. 



Talukddrs Makrand Singh of Kaiturta^ and others. 

44. The liistories of the remaining T'alukddrs Makrand 
Singh (Paonwar) of Kaituria, Thaktir Srfpdl Singh (Bais,) 
of Baraurk, Kdjah Bandhir Singh (Bais), and Chaudharf 
Hashmat Alf, who all hold estates in this parganah^ belong 
more properly to the district of Hurdui 
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Muhammad AU, Palukddr Unchdgd^an. 

45. The ancestor of Saiyad Muhammad AU» T'alukd^r 
of UnchagdyOn, by name Saiyad Mahmud, settled in Mohdn, 
some fourteen generations a^. 

The family while simply resident in the old parganah 
town were always held in high estimation. Various mem- 
bers of it had held service under the native Governments, but 
they have only held landed property of late years. 

Three generations i^o, Muhammad Tahsin, grandfather 
of the present Talukddr, bought the villi^es of U nchdg^on 
and Tighaptir, and one of his sons, Ummed Alf, acquired 
three more. Another, Hakim Wdjid Ali, became succes- 
sively N4zim of Khafr&b&d, and Chakl&d&r of Saflptir Miy- 
&Qganj and Moh^. Muhammad Ali now holds the same five 
villages which are assessed at S43. 3,331. 

The villages are — 

Unchdgd,on, Moh^ Eiids, Tighaptir, Sheikhptir-Tareh, 
and Dhdwd. 

pedigree is as follows : — 

Saiyad Mahmud. 

Saiyad I ben. 
Saiyad Astld-dl-UJi. 
Saiyad I ben. 
Saiyad draddan £al4n. 
Saiyad Guddon Khtird. 
Saiyad Khuwam. 
Saiyad Yalcdb. 
Saiyad Niz&m-tid-din. 
Saiyad Hdaain Ali. 
Saiyad Muhammad Tahsia. 
Halrfm mjid Ali. 

I .... I 



Muhammad Ali. | 



Hakim Saiyad Muhammad. 



mmaa au. | i 

JL , , Saiyad Muhammad Ali. Ali s!b4n. 
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Janwdrs of Tappd Pachwdrd, — (Bach Gotr.j 

46. The Janwdrs of Pachwilrd colonized a tract of 
twenty-five villages, lying immediately to north and west of 
Mohdn, some ten or eleven generations ago, and as the story 
runs, came under the leadership of two brothers, Ndnhii and 
Diilii, who were proceeding with Rdjah Bairdt to bathe at 
Nlmsdr Misrikh. Seeing it waa a fair country, they reques- 
ted leave of the Rdjah to remain in it. 

Of the twenty-five villages, they now only hold eight ; 
I Pachwdrd Sammpur, Bhawd, Kanoura, Samanpiir, Hardda 
iGoramau, Kurwd, and Shankarpur. They are much divided 
I amongst themselves. 

The pedigree of the Pachwdrd branch is as follows : — 



Jai Singh. 
Pirli. 



Stin. 

SnUp. 

Jawihir. 

Chaturi. 

Harkana. 



Tahikddrs ChaudhaH Hashmat Ali and others. 

47. The histories of Chaudhari Hashmat Ali and Mun- 
Idli Fazal Rasul, who hold estates in this parganah belong, to 
liibe District of Hurdvu. 




J 
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Rdjah Jagnuohan Singh qf Rd^epiSr (Itounjah) Paonxodr 

Rdjp^, Bashist (xotr. 

48. The ancestors of R&jah Jagmohan Singh are said to 
have come into.this parganah some nineteen generations ago, 
under Bd,e Deo Eidh Bd,e, the eighth son of lUjah Budrsar of 
Bh&rd-nagar or Deomrh. The Khuldsa TawArikk^ a history 
compiled bv Suj&n K4,e Kdvath, by the orders of 'Aldrngir, 
says that this was the site of Daulat&b^ which was founded 
by Muhammad Tughlak in 758 Hijri, (a. d. 1337) and it is 
probable that the !raonw^ were at this time driven out of 
their native seats. 

Deo Bidh B^e, took service with the Kin^ of Delhi, 
and obtained under him important commanda It is said that 
amongst, other exploits, he reduced the fort of D(ng. 

At this time the parganah was held by Kurmfs and 
Mur4,tis, the former of whom were ruled by Rd,e Ddmar 
from his fort in Rd,eptir, — the site of which may be still 
seen in the village, — and the latter by Bid^e Mohan, who 
lived in what is now known as the town of Mahonah. 

They may have been rebellious, or backward in paying 
their revenue. Deo Ridh RA,e was sent to drive them out. 
This he seems to have effected partly by fraud, for his brother 
Rdm Singh had preceded him and had taken service with the 
Kurmfs, and in the subsequent attack he opened a gateway 
which admitted Deo Ridh R&,e into the fort The Kurmfs 
were driven out and their country taken. Some few villages 
fell to Rdm Singh, and his descendants are known as the 
Thdnapati Faonwdrs. 

The PaonwArs, however, do not seem to have come 
straight to the country they now hold. There is a tradition 
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lix 



that the small tappd of Rahimdbdd in the west of Malihjibdd 
was once held by them, and there are the remaina of a fort 
there which it is said was built by them. The tappA is now 
held by Salanki Rfijputa and Sheikhs, who seem also 
to have come from Malwa, the Paonwdrs' country. The 
Sheikh says that they drove the Paonwdrs out, but the 
more general belief is that the estate was conferred on them 
by the latter tribe. 

Deo Bidh B&e had three sons. 



(1) DIngar Deo, perhaps so called from his father's 
exploit in the capture of Dhig. (2) Pahlan Deo, and (3), 
Karan Deo, 



These tliree divided their father's possessions. The par- 
tition is said to have been managed by Tilok Chand Kdndn- 
go, who had come with the invading force. 

The conquered tract was divided into eight tappds, four 
of which, called the Itounjah tappds, fell to DIngar Deo. 
Two, the Haweli tappAs, to Pahlan Deo, and two, the 
Rewdn and Bahirgi,on, to Karan Deo. 

R,&e DIngar Deo, is ancestor of the present T'alukddr, and 
"waB then made the KAjah of hia house, which title has descen- 
ded unbroken to the present time. Six generations after this, 
■while MMho Singh the Rdjah of the time and the eldest son 
of Silraj Sen was at Delhi, Asukhmal the second son assum- 
ed the title and took the estate. Mddho Singh was content 
■with this arrangement, and only reserved for himself six 
■villages which hia descendants still hold. Three generations 
later came Rdjah Nlrf, who was a great hunter and atldete and 
let his affairs fall into disorder. His brother Bahddur Singh 
professed to look after the estate, but his revenue fell into 
arrears and the Subadilr Diler KMn — he that has been alrea- 
dy mentioned in the chronicles of the Amnilzaf Pathdns, of 
MallhAbdd, — came against him, and in the fight that ensued, 
both Niri and Bahadur were killed. There are two or three 
stories current about this. Some say that the Kdjah had a 
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bitter quarrel with RApnar&in another of the sons of As^kh- 
maly the BAjah'a grwoLdftAher, and that it waa only on his 
znifirepreBentaiions <^t the Naw&b oame witibi a f oree against 
tiieBUjah. 

Anotiier story loves to re-call lihe K&jahVi fSEur-famed 
strength and brave behaviour. It states that once on a \\efi 
to the Emperor he came across the Nawdb Diler Kh^n, who 
was a man of mreat stature and strength ; thrice he looked up 
and turned pale when he saw him, and thrice when he looked 
down and saw his own trusty sword he recovered himself and 
turned red. The Emperor who was observing him, noted this 
change of colour and aeked the lU^ah what it meant^ and the 
IS^jah replied that when he saw the Nawdb he feared, but 
when he looked on his own sword, he recovered his courage 
and felt ready to fi^ht him. The Emperor considered this a 
bold speech to msA:^ and bade him go to his own country 
if he wanted to fight, and Diier would meeihim there. So 
when the Nawdb came in tiie fi^ht that has been mentioned, 
he called out from his elephant m a loud voice for the Rdjah 
to come out and meet lum in single combat The Bdjafa was 
only mounted on a EMnall horse, but he came ih> and struck at 
the Naw&b with a sword which shivered on his armour, and 
himself fell at one blow by a thrust from his adversary's 
spear. It is then said that one of Btipnari&n^s family ad- 
mitted the Nawdb into the fort by a private door. This 
piece of treachery earned fcnr himself and his descendants the 
sobriquet of the khirkihaa or * the men of the wicket' by which 
they are distinguished to the present ^ky. 

Events repeat themselves, and the Paonwars may have 
(bought of a former passage in the annals of their house, 
whereby in a similax* way then* forefath^» obtained an en- 
trance into the Kurmis' fort 



!El4jah N(ri, however attended 
was decked with a khillut a 



recovered his father^s estate. 

But he is said to have been a man of lawless habits and 
most inordinate piide. He was too good cn^ren to 
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with his own kith and kin, and when the members of the 
Haweli and Rewsin branches came as usual to offer him their 
congratulations at the Holi Festival, he refused to see them. 
Thereupon they took counsel and said that since they had no 
longer any natural head to look to^ they must make one for 
themselvBs, and they went to Rd,e Siirat of the second or 
HaweU branch, and elected him as Rdjah. There is nothing 
else very eventful that happened to this family. 



Inthe time of RAjah Sheo Singh in 1225 FasH (1818 a. d.) 
the whole T'alukA was heUl khdm and he was only left with 
ten mahalls, which he held however in rent free tenure as 
o&akAr, 

The whole estate now consists of the original villages 
that the Rajah's family held. 



The family with its branches has always been very 
jpowerful. They were strong in themselves and for the most 
part kept in good favour with the Delhi Court. 



They even adopt some of the Musalm&n practices, such 
as fastening their coats to the left, and paying reverence to 



And they have before their residence a large square stone 
■which they hold in almost sacred reverence. They say that 
they brought it from Delhi, and that it is their symbol of 
Tight to their estates, which were granted to them by the 
JDelhi Emperor, who told them to take it aa the foundation 
for their future settlement. Whenever a new Ri'ijah succeeds 
lie places ou it a nazar of flowers and sweetzmeats, and a few 
mpeea. 

There are a great many more villages belonging to the 
Paonwdrs than the Kiijah holds, which have been removed 
from the 'ildka by different cadet members of the family. 
But the Rajah's estate itself consists of fifty-one villages, — as 
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they have been demarcated by the recent survey, — ^and has 
been assessed at Ks. 36,679. 

Deoridh B4,e 



Deo Bftjah Dingar Deo. Kuia Deo. 

B&jah Chanclar S^a 

I 
Bijah Nand 8^ 

I 
B4jah Quni S^n 



Bijah AidklimaL M^dlio Singh. 
I ^ I 



Bdp Nadun, Mohkam Singh, B4jah T4r4oh£ad, Ganeth Panda! Moj Bh^ 
J I I B4.e B4e, B4e, Sin^ 

Aoseri Singh, Gdrdat Singh, Bijah Lohing Singh, 



BIjah NiH Singh, BahiUlor Singh 
Biyah Odwat Singh. 



Antip Singh, B4jah Snbha Singh, Pnrhi Singh. 

Deyi Singh, B&jah Smnir Singh. 

Bhaw&ni Singh, Widow of B&m Singh, Balwnnt Singh, Bijah Sheo Sin^ 



Jagat Singh. 



Dnni: 



j4pat 



I _. 1 



Jaskaran Singh, B4jah Bhagwant Singh. 

JDharm Singh, Nfrpat SingL 
ingh. I 



k 



BAjah Jot Singh. 



Gdm&n Singh, Bijah Batan Singh. 

B&jah Jagmohan Singh. jAnand Singh. 

Singh, 
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B^ii Pritlil Pal Singh, Talukddr of Mahgd,<m, 
Paonwdr Rdjjyiit, BasJiht Gotr. 

49. BAbii Prithi P&l Singh, T'alukddr ofMahgd,on, is of 
I -tie same family as the Rdjah of Itounjah, andre ceived his two 
Itappfis of Haweli, at the time of the partition of the estate by 
E-tbe sons of Deo Hidh Kd,e. 

His immediate ancestor wa-s Pahlan Deo, the second son 

(■of Deo Ridli RA,e. Nine generations later came Surat, son of 

' Ra,e Dalpat, when a great schism took place in the family, 

gjringing from the pride and overbearing , behaviour of 

Kijaii Maddrf Singh of Itounjah, of the elder branch. The 

circumstances have been mentioned in the history of that 

family. Up to this time the Haweli and Rewdn families 

had always acknowledged the leadership of this branch of 

the House, but now they resolved to elect a chief of their 

; accordingly they went to Ri,,e Siirat the head of the 

I second branch, and with the sanction of the authorities they 

I made him Rdjah. 

Rijah Siirat Singh made it the occasion for extending his 
f dominions. He said he could not be Rdjah without a Rdj to 
rule over, and he received froni the Musalmdn Chaudharls of 
XursI, — who were glad enough to see some check likely to 
be put upon the power of the Rdjah of Itounjah, — the four 
villages Hdlupdr and Rewdmau, Bidhdnpilr and Sdnjpur, the 
two Tatter of which were re-named Rd,epiir and Rdjdpur per- 
haps to commemorate the transition from Rd,e to Rdjah. 



PNardin the son of Rdjah Siirat had five sons Kceuri the 
eldest inherited his title and estates, which descended for 
three generations till his line ended with Bhawdnl and Man- 
ddta, his two grandsons who died without heir. Then came 
a dispute for the succession. 

I Four of the sons of Rdjah Nardin had been by one wife, 
and the fifth Bolsdh by another. Mardan Singh descended 
from the fifth son, contended that one of the branches of the 
family had had their chance of the Raj, and that now it was the 
turn of the other. The two candidates were Bisrdm, fourth 
in descent from Khoshdl the fourth son of Naidin, and Mar- 
In-2 . 



V 
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dan, fourth in descent from Bolsdh the fifth son of NariUn 
by his second wife. But it happened that when they were 
all met in full assembly to have tbe case decided, and Balwant 
Singh the brother of Bdjah Sheo Singh of the elder branch, 
who had been sent to fix the tiUik on the successful claimant 
called on the candidates to come down firom the flat roof of 
the house where they were ready standing, that Bisr&m Singh 
effected the manoeuvre by jumping straight off the roof into 
the midst of them, and got there first Mardan came down 
by the ladder. Balwant and all present declared for the man 
who showed the promptness, and he was made the Bdjah. 

Yet Mardan's family have always shown great energy 
and preservance in amassing villages and have got together 
an 'il4ka of twelve-and-a-half villages of their own ; nor when 
the settlement was made in the district, had they forgotten 
their old claim, and they made a bid for the whole T'alukd. 

R&jah Bisrdm was a determined and somewhat unscru- 
pulous man, he managed to acquire several villages by stand- 
ing security, and taking them in default. On one occasion he 
refused to pav up his revenue and was attacked in his fort of 
Umaria by the Amil Pdthak Kdndan L^ and driven out 
and forced to keep in hiding for a year. 

He was succeeded by his son Drigbije, whose career has 
been an evil one. He tONok a leading part in the rebellion of 
1856-57, and, though not actually concerned in, connived 
at the murder of Europeans, and after escaping for some years^ 
was finally taken and sentenced to pass the rest of his days in 
the penal settlements across the seas. 

But his estate, much reduced by the Settlement of 1264 
Fasll, (1856 A. D.) had been settled with his brother Bdbd 
Prithi Pdl who had judiously come in, and his possession was 
not disturbed. He is now recognised as x alukddr, and 
holds twenty-three villages which have been assessed at Ks. 
15,981-4-0. But the resources of the estate as jet remain 
undeveloped, it contains a good deal of culturable jungle land, 
that requires only to be broken up, and the Bdbd has much 
cause to thank the leniency of the British Government, that 
left him in possession of so fine a property. 




BoIs4b. Eboshil S&h. Bijah Eesorf Singh 



LocliaD Singh. Aclial Singh. 
Mardin Singh. Tftj Singh. 



Zind Sih.. 
Bhavana Mandate 



Itfijah Biar&m Singh. 



B&bd Prithip&l Singh. B&jah Drigbije 8 



Ckauhdns of Kathwdrd (Bach GotrJ. 

50. The Chauhh,n8 of Kathwdrd possess a small estate 
f eight Tillages situated on the banks of the Giimti, at the 
■outh-west extremity of the parganah, and are said to have 
left their native village of Mainpuri under the leadership of 
Acharfij, and Bachardj, some thirteen generations ago. 

They appear to have entered the parganah at the same 
time as the Paonwdrs of Itounjah. This part of the country 
-was also under Kurml rule, and the Kurmi leader here was 
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E;6,e Dhandu. The Chauh^s have a similar story to the 
Paonwdrs, that they effected their conquest by first sending a 
member of their family to take service with the native chief 
Kd.e Dhandu was driven out, and Achardj settled in Kath- 
wdra taking eight villages, Bachardj in Magat receiving twelve. 

Old traditions surround the village of Kathw&ri. At the 
end of. the Dwdpar age, it is said to have been under the rule 
of a Daiyat Hansan JDhtij, who had seized the horse that 
Arjtin had let loose during his horse sacrifice. The Daiyat 
was then attcked by Arjiin and Fardaman son of SrlkiiE^ 
and Birk Khet son of Rdjah Karan, and the place where their 
armies met has been called Katak-w^U^ (Katak an aiiny) 
or Elhatwdrd ever since. Hansan Dhtij is said to have had a 
large cauldron which he kept filled with boiling oil, and he 
vowed he would throw into it any one of his army that lin- 
gered. But the youngest of his sons Sadh4nand yielding to 
the entreaties of his wife, stayed behind one more day. There- 
upon the pitiless Bdjah, placing his royal oath above the 
instincts of paternal love consigned him to the boiling oil ; 
guiltless, however as he was of any wish to shirk the common 
peril, the oil turned cold and he came out unharmed. Near 
Chandanptir, a hamlet of the village, on the east side of it, is the 
place where this cauldron was fixed and to this day charcoal 
and ashes are dug upon the spot. Close to it is a small shrine 
dedicated to Devi Chdndka. 

The Bhars are said to have succeeded to this race of 
demons, and the Kurmls to the Bhars. 

These Chauh&os were a turbulent set of men and were 
never quiet in the Nawabf. On one occasion they carried 
their depredations into the very city of Lucknow, and a large 
body of men were sent against them, but they kept out of the 
way till the matter had blown over, and then returned to their 
village. On another occasion so late as 1258 Fasli (1851 A. D.) 
they refused to pay in their revenue, and had to be compelled 
by Kh&a Ali Khdn, the Chakldddr, with a body of the 
King's troopa They still hold their old villages. 



The Chaiihdns of Magat, {Bach Gotr) 

5 1 . The history of this family of Chauhdns, of Magat is 
contained in that of Kathwdrd. After the expulsion of the 
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^umds, Bacharjlj received twelve villages, with Magat for his 
head-quarters, as his share of the conquest. It does not seem 
that his portion was the greater, for the twelve villages do not 
cover a larger area. 

Hia descendants still hold eight of the villages. Some 
eighty years ago, they lost Dinkarpiir-Jhalauwa which they 
had to give to the Kiniingos of Marfdwanas compensation for 
&e murder by them, of one of the iamily in office, who had 
recommended an increase of the revenue. Two other villages 
they sold or mortgaged, and one Jhurukpiir they lost to a 
fitrmer. 



Chauhdns of BkauU {Bach Golr.) 

52. The ChauhaHB of Bhauli, lying to the east of Kath- 
colonized thirty-two villages in the south-west of the par- 
Bome eighteen generations ago. They entered the 
ah under Kesuri Singh a Mainpiirl Chauhdn of Kusam- 
prohahly at about the same time as the Kathw^i 
.uhdns and the Paonwdra of Itounjah. They still hold all 
the villages they then colonized. It is said that on theii* 
arriving they found them all laid waste and deserted. 

The names of many of the villages certainly show that 
they were founded by the descendants of Kesurf. 

Bhauli as the story goes was a deserted site from which 
the inbahitants had tied owing to the presence of a Brahman's 
spirit. Kesurf had to lay this ghost and ask permission to 
re-people the village. Hence the clan gets its name of Ra- 

Another legend says that Kesuri was visited by a Brah- 
man woman's spirit {churail), and that his descendants are 
all sprung from her. 

The story may be interpreted that Bhauli was some 
Brahman village, and that the Chauhans attacked by some 
calamity when they seized it, attributed their misfortunes to , 
the Brahman spirit, whose anger they had aroused by their 
unlicenaed trespass on his domains. He at all events inspired 
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sufficient dread to make them pay him honours which are 
observed up to the present time ; in Pulaera, one of the 
villages, is a Chabtitray raised to a Barum BAkas, on 
which offerings are made on the last day of the month of 
Aghan and the offerings are taken by the Brahmans of the 
place. 

The following is given as their pedigree :~< 

Eesnrf Singh. 

I 
Bhlkun S^n. 

£imwar 8^. 

Sdnj S^ 

I 
£dpCluttid. 

Jog4 Jit. 

MehdiMal. 



Htrddr 



SiOL 

Lichinf If adun. 



I 



Oanesh B&L 
I 



I 



Jit Singh. 

I 
BhlkamS&h. 

BImN&th. 



ih. 



Gondnl 8 
nth S«h. 
AntLp8lh. 

Deotnm Singh. 

I 
PanohAm Singh, 



Minak Chand. 
lil8&h. 
Knima Singh. 

B4j& Singh. 



Sani4r 



Chand. 



Pert&b S&L 
J&stisih. 
NihidS4h. 
Luohi Singh. 
Jan Bin4rf Singh. 
Eodsih. 
Tflok Singh. 
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Chaudharl Musuhih AH and Karim Balchsh. 
53. Chaudhari MusiUiib Ali and Karim Bakhsh, joint 
T'alukdars of Diopandh belung to the Kasba of Kursi. They 
are descended from Muhauimad Mustafa who in the time of 
Akbar was made Chaudhari of the parganah. They appear 
originally to have been known as the Kaikobadi Sheikhs but 
there i3 a mystery hanging about the family that it is not 
very easy to fathom. Some say that thoy are converted 
Hindiis, others that they are descended from an illegitimate 
Miion of Mir Mustafa with a Bais of BoIoiyA in Seetapoor. 

It 13 currently believed now that there are occasions on 
which they present offerings to a Hindii god in BoloiyA, 
Tliey became powerful in the parganah at an early period, 
driving out the Janwilrs and Paribus who held the north of 
the parganah, and founding the villages of Dinpandh, ' the 
defence of the faith.' No doubt, the moral support, if not 
the active help of the Saiyads of Salemdbdd which lies in the 
same direction, greatly assisted them in this : — 

They now hold sis villages assessed at Rs. 7,848-8. 
They are — 

Nisf-Kursf, Bhadasta Khagipiir, DinpanAh, Kharsdra 
Ghugtir, Bachgahnf, 
The pedigree is : — 

M DBA W MID MOGBOir. 

Fari'd, 

Muhuunad S&Ieb. 



Bad. 

lfuh*mmad Uaitafa. 

Sbeikh Uuhnmmad Hacaid. 

Muni ID Zamun. 

Aadd-m-lah. 

I 

Abli Tur£b. 

I 

i T 

UUU A!f. Qul&m MurUii. 

F < i I 

I KoUhib Ali. Earlm Bakih. 



Eboandan. 

Kutb-ud-dtn. 

Fail Raiiai. 

Sbin Mubaiumad. 



HubamnMd Nawtt. 



Doit Uohammad. 



Kitim All, Earfm Bokliib. Ilab! liakhih. 
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Hie Khenchis of Dhaurhdrd (Gotr Bach.) 

54. This is a family of Rdjptits holding an estate of 
seventeen villages, — or eight-and-a-half by recent demarca- 
tion, — ^to the north of the parganaL They came under Kijah 
Singh, some seven generations ago. 

Rdjah Sin^ is said to have taken service with the Sayads 
of Salemdbdd. These Saiyads had colonized a tract of twenty- 
two villages which was known as the tapp4 of Salemdb^ 
One by one the Khenchis got possession of them. R&jah 
Singh took an old described Shar dih, called Dhaurh^u*^ It 
appears he got it on mortage. There he built him a house 
and founded a hamlet. IHiis was ail that was done for a 
time, but by the third generation their faimly had acquired 
several more by the Saiyid villages by similar transfers. Mir 
Ahmad Hasan, otherwise Mir Bdnke of the Saiyad house, 
then attacked the Khenchis, and killed seven of them. But 
three bojrs escaped and went to their uncle Kenwal Singh, 
who had taken service with the Oel Kdjah of Kheree. By 
his help they recovered Dhaurhdrd and their other villages. 
They re-established themselves, and being thrifty and making 
money, they lent to the Saiyads who were prodigal and spent 
it, and so the mortgaging went on. Koeli Singh got two or 
three more, and Zalim Singh the present holder succeeded in 
getting the whole estate but three villages. 

The Saiyads had tried force and they now tried law. 
They brought the matter befor the Lucknow Courts and got a 
decree in 1251 Fasli a. d. 1844, declaring that all the deeds 
were forged. Zdlim Singh would not produce them. Perhaps 
he thought they were safer in his own hands. 

But he had to bolt, and the Saiyads with the help of 
Rdjah Bisrdm Singh of Mdhgdon, got possession andharried the 
villages for three months, but Zdlim Singh harried too, seiz- 
ing his tenants, ploughs, and beasts, and threatening all who 
consented to cultivate under the Saiyads. Finally the place 
was deserted and the minister Munawwar-ud-dauld sent pdn 
leaves to Zdlim, and asked him to return to his estate. So 
he came back ; but the Saiyads tried law second time, and for 
the second time, three years before the annexation, got an 
order granting their possession. 
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This time Zdlim Singh staved off the blow by saying 
he'd give three now and the rest hereafter, when he had cut 
the crops and paid in the revenue. But he surrendered no 
more villages and still holds what he then kept and shows 
his old deeds. His estate is assessed at Rs. 7,750, and by 
and by will be worth that to him. But the country is wild 
and sparsely inhabited and the fanning bad, when it might be 
good. The family talk of dividing the villages, when each 
can lay himself out to improve his lot. The family belongs 
to the Chauhdn clan of Bach Gotr, and state that they came 
from Ragogarh near Narsingarh. Their old country appears 
to be callea Khenchiwdrd. They say that one of the family 
was performing a sacrifice and was distributing alms, gold and 
silver in heaps, ^ it is IDiicheri' he cried, and ever since then 
the family has been called Khenchi 



B^. 



Bajah Sinoh. 

I 



I 



ITjigw B^. Babti IU,e. 

I I 

Milan Singh. Ummed Sintrh. 

I 1 1 

Gangan Singh. Bakhsh Singh. Koeli Singh. 

Siuigrdin Singh. Bakht^war Singh. Zalitn Singh. Bh^p Singh. 

Han want Singh. | 

I 1 

Darjan Singh, Raghii Singh. 
Shankar Singh. 
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Talukd ofGadia. 



55. Shaikh Zain-ul-dbdm, T'alukddr of Gadia, of the 
family of the Kidwdi Shaikhs of Jugaur, holds an estate lying 
on the south-east of the Dewd parganah. This T'alukddr be- 
longs to one of the oldest and best Musalmdn families in the 
district. He professes to be descended from Mfrak Shdh^ 
PMshih of Rtim. 



Mirak Shdh left two sons, Kidwat-ud-dfn and Nasrat- 
ud-din. The latter, though the younger, inherited the king- 
dom and the former was made the Kdzi or Chief Judge. 

It is said that on one occasion, the king's son had the 
misfortune to be guilty of homicide, and that the Kdzi found 
him guilty in his Court ; but the king wishing to save the life 
of his son which had become forfeited to the laws, removed 
the Kdzl before he had pronounced his sentence, and forced 
him to fly the kingdom. Another account says that the king 
would not conform to the Musalmdn laws ana precepts as he 
was bound to, by the constitution, and that the K4zi threw up 
his office. 



Some difierence or other of this kind forced him to leave 
his native land, and following the stream of adventurers that 
was then pouring into Hindustan, he arrived at Delhi, where 
he was favourably received by Sultdn Shahdb-ud-din. 

After marrying his son A'ez-ud-din to the daughter of 
Fakr-ul-'aldm, the Kazi of Delhi, he was sent to Oudh, which, 
his descendants say, was assigned to him in jdgir by different 
royal Farmdns. But his descendant Kdzi Kamdl in the 
seventh generation had to remit revenue to Delhi. 
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1 18 said that Kdzl Kidwdi found Jiigaur in the posses- 
sion of the Bhar Rdjah Gans whom he dispossessed, and colo- 
nized a tract of fifty-two villages. He died in Ajodhyd where 
he was buried, and his tomb lies near the mosque of 'Alfimgir. 

KAz{ Mariif, son of Kdzi Kamdl gave up the Governor- 
ship of the Province, and contented himself with the fifty-two 
viUages his ancestors had originally conquered. 

Several members of this family have been distii^^ished 
for their learning and have held responsible posts under the 
Delhi Emperors. Kdzi Shawill was famous for his knowledge 
of the law, and was made Kdzi at Delhi, and wrote a book 
called Mir'at-ul-Isldm. Ki^zi 'Abdiil Mdlik was a Manaabddr, 
!Kdzi Muhaiuniad Hdmid was another Mansabddr, and received 
Eeshndr in jdgir for hia troops. Muhammad Kasim com- 
manded a regiment in the Dakhan in the time of Aurang-zeb, 
Sbekh Fakr-iil-lah was paymaster to the troops in Bengal. 

Later members of hia family took service with the Oudh 
Kings, and MunsM Muhammad Hiisain, a powerful noble, 
was at annexation nd,fb of the Minister Ali Naki Khdn. 
Iiike that of many others, hia great quest was saminddri, or 
landed property, and he took advantage of his position to exact 
hard terms from diti'erent small Zammdars. During the out- 
break, he was killed by some one whom he had injured. 

The T'alukddr of Gadia holds other villages in the dis- 
trict of Barabunki. In Laicknow his estate is assessed at 
Es. 1-4,100. 
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Geneological table of Zain-ul-dbidin T'alukddr :- 



I 



MiBAK ShXh. 
I 



£idwat-ud-dlD. 
or Kkd KidwiS. 

A'es««d-din. 



Shdh^b-ud-din. 
SiUr AkniAd. TnricUy. 
"Kixi Sj74m*ad-din. 
JaULl.vd-din. 
Kani41-ud-din. 
Kamtt-ud-din. 



Xid 81iaw41. 

EidBhil. 

KM 'Abddid Earfm. 

Kad 'Abddl lC41ik. 

I 
Ead Mohammad Htofd. 

Mohammad 'AbdtU-la&. 

I 
Shaikh Fakr-tU-lah. 

Shaikh Pfr Bakhsh. 

Shaikh Waji.tid.din. 

I 
Zain.ol.Abidin. 

Monshl Mohammad Hasan. 



NoBrat-nd-din« 
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Abid AH, T*alukddr ofSaidakdr. 

56. Abid AH, T'alukd^ of Saiadhdr, is one of the 
Dewa Sheikhs, and professes to be descended from Amir 
Hua&m Hajjdji Sheikh of Arabia. 

His descendants live in what is known as the Hajjdji 
Mahalld of the town of Dewd. Dewd was one of the first 
towns that fell into the hands of the Musalmdns, and seems 
to have been taken by Shdh Wesh, one of Saiyad Mas'-ud'a 
followers who attacked it from Satrik. The town was never 
recovered by the infidels. 

\ Amir Husdm seems to have been a Kdzf that accom- 

panied some expedition that entered his country shortly after, 
perhaps in the time of Shahdb-ud-din. He had an only son 
whom he married to the daughter of Shdh Wesh and returned 
to his native country. For a long time the family had no 
proprietary rights in the parganah. Kdzi AlahdAd perhaps 
held Kondri and Karounda, but it is uncertain. 



\ 



The family, however, became well-known and at differ- 
iflDt times got villages in Jdgfr. Kdzl Mdhmud amongst 
ihem was most celebrated. 

It was in his time that the family separated. Kdzi 
M^mud had a daughter, who married Mohib-uUah descend- 
ed &om Makhdum Bandagi, of Lucknow, whose descendants, 
are known as the Usmd.nl Sheilts, and inhabit their own 
Mahalliih in Dewii. From Kdzi AbdAl Shakur his son, is 
descended the T'alukddr Abid All and others, who live in the 
HajjAji quarter of the town. 

A'bid Ali, however, did not acquire the bulk of his 
Talukd till the last years of the Nawdbt rule. 

Bdkar AU his brother, had been killed by the Baises of 
rKfisimganj, and Abid Ali, holding a post under the Govern- 
J ment was enabled to get his case laid before the king. The 
■. Baises were expelled and a great many of the villages fell to 
Jthid All His estate now consists of the following vil- 
! lages:— 
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Saraiydn, Earoundd, Shdhptir, 'Inaydtpur, Moezdbdd, 
Bahrauld, Tera-Khurd, K^simganj, Gtir-Sddikpur, and is 
assessed at iis. 6,201. 

.His pedigree is, 

Amir Hi!Uam. 

Kksd Zia-nd-dln married to a dangliter of SblH We»lu 

I 
E4zi Alalidid. 

K&d Malimiid. 

E&zi 'Abddl ShaktLr. 

• I 
Kiai Nathi. 

Mir MnHammad. 

Muhammad FasOi. 



'Abdil QBxd, 'Abdtil Nabf . 

'Abdll Ahad. 'Abd Zafar. 

Mobammad Saiyid. Sbams-nd-dfn. 



I 



B4kar Ali. Abid AIL W4hid All. 

All Ahmad. 



NoMr-ud^din of Tera Kaldn. 

57. The history of Nasfr-ud-din T'alukddr of Tera 
£aldn is partly contained in that of Sheikh Abid Alf, which 
has just been given. 

He too traces his descent from Shdh Wesh and pre- 
tends, that his t'alukd status dates from that time. The 
family, however, did not acquire any zamlnd^f at all in the 
parganah till the sixteenth century, and as in the case of Sheikh 
Abid Alf, he owes the formation of his estate, and the very 
name by which it is known, to the disposal of the Baises 
property, by the native Government on their fall. 

A descendant in the fifth or sixth generation from Sh&h 
W^sh was Kdzi Mahmtid, whose daughter married Maulavf 
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MuWb-ul-ldh descended from Makhdiim Bandagi Azim Sdni, 
the Lucknow Saint. He himself was celebrated for his 
learning and piety and was appointed a mti/li, and to the 
post of tutor to the Emperor ShAhjahdn. 

He was the first of the family that acquired any pro- 
prietary rights in the parganah of Dewd. Subsequently he 
or his descendants got possession of Salemlbad, Salempilr, 
Chach^nda, Rashidpiir, BAkidbad, and MindaurA, and for a 
long time this was all that the family possessed, and the 
members of it held the estate in common. 

In 1257 Fasli (A. D. 1850) happened the dispersion of 
the Bais RAjpiita of RAjauli and Haraura. Abdiil Hfidi the 
father of the present T'alukddr, then got the two villages of 
Tera-Kaliin, and Mirzdnagar Bahtai, these with his share in 
the old estate compose his present T'alukd. 

It is assessed at Rs. 1,306. 

The following is his pedegree : — 

Makhdiim Eandsgf 

Ahmad Foijaz 

Barkhurdor. 

MaulaTJ Sluhib-iilUli 

MaiUavi 'Abdiil Salara 

MaulaTl 'AbdiU Wall 

I 
Manlavi Saiyad-dd-din 

•Abdul Hifia 

Uohanidt. 

Abddi Hadi 

Aztj.ud-dtn 
Naslr-dd-din 



Ridsat All heir of Bd AH T'aluJcddr of Shaikhdpur. 

58.^ Shaikh Bij All's history is the same as that of Na- 
sir-tid-din, he belongs to the same family of Dewd Sheikhs. 
Through Maulavi Muhib-dlldh, their ancestor on the female 
side, t£ey are descended from the Badshdh of Kfrmdn. 
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Their Mahalld in Dewd is known as the Sheikh Usminf 
MahaUd. 

The two branches of the familj meet in * Abddl Hdfix. 

On the expulsion of the Baises, Bd Ali got Bichlangd^ 
Tdsptir and Atwatmdu^ and these he holds wiu his pattis of 
the old family estate. 

His estate takes its name from Shaikhdptur a Hdr of 
Dewd and is assessed at Bs. 1,738. 

The pedigree from 'Abddl H4fiz is : — 

Abdil H4fis. 

I 
MaolaTl Mnhammad £h&s. 

Shaikli Fath AlC 'UffBt^ti Uijki. 

Akbar Ali 

Bd Ali 

BiydsatAli 

These three T'alukddrs all reside in Dewd, and the tombs 
and daraahs crowning small eminences round the place, and 
the bricK houses adorning the town built by different Mu- 
hammadan gentlemen members of the family, renders it an 
interesting place to visit. 

KunuHMT Bhagtoant Singh Kdyath, Talukddr of 

Asni Oohcdpiir. 

59. This Talukddr is of modem origin, his rise dates 
from the time when he took service under the Oudh Govern- 
ment in 1243 Fasli (1836 A. D.) during the reign of Umjad 
Ali Shdh. He was known as iJie CoUector, t^t is to say 
he had the command of the troops who were usually told off 
to help in the collection of the revenue. 

By standing security for defaulters, and buymg up vil- 
!<«« 4m diBS«.ed fUrMon. h, ^a«ed ^^ of 
twelve villages, which are now assessed at Bb. 10,064, and 
possessing i^e requisite standing on the rent toU he was re- 
cognised as a T'alukddr by the British Grovemment, and re- 
ceived a Sanad for his estates. 
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His villages are :■ 
Bhaisaurd. 
E.a,epur. 
Shaikandarpi'ir. 
Samra-Gvirhi. 
Hasiyamau Kalan. 

Khajjiir Ga,on. 

Uasiyamau KJiurd. 

Mat!. 

Aseni. 

Dal Id Khera. 

Gokalpiir. 

Saikandarpur. 



In Parganah, Lucknow. 



In Parganah Dewfi. 



In Parganah Mohanldlganj. 



The Saiyads of Kkeoli. 

60. Kheoli, about two miles to the west of Bewd on , 
the road to Kursi, was the head-quarters of a tappd of that ] 
name, which was colonized by Saiyada at an early period. 
It came in time to consist of thirty-two villages. 

The Saiyads by their accounts, led by their ancestor, 
Amdnat TTIIah, a native of Ispahan, who had under him a 
force of 5,000 horsemen, came into the parganah in the time 
of Alauddin Ghori. The only circumstance of the expedition 
they remember is that they halted one day at Kursi. The 
Bhars then owned the land and held a strong fort at Bhitaulf, 
lying to the east of their present village. The Saiyads caa 
still point out the old Bhar dih. ' 

But their settlement at so early a date seems doubtful ; 
they can only number eleven generations for a period stretch- 
ing back for more than seven centuries, and the more credible 
account of the Musalman colonies in these parts is that which 
refers them to Satrik, the first Musalmdn stronghold which 
was taken and occupied by Saiyad Musiid GhazI in 1030 a. d. 
Moreover the traditions of Shdh Wesh, one of his Captains, 
the conqueror of Dewd, as may be seen in the accounts of 
the Musalmdn families of that town, are strong. He also 



ly likely 

J 
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that he would have remained content with the capture of 
Dewd, leaving a strong Bbar fort at Bhitaulf within a naile of 
the place. 

This family amongst others suffered from the raids of the 
Bais bandits of Bahtaf and K^imganj, and they ik>w only 
hold eleven villages, but still live in Kheoli the village they 
first occupied. 

In the town are the remains of some fine old houses, 
which show a time of far greater prosperity and comfort than 
they now enjoy. It contains at the present time a population 
of 1623 inhabitants. 

The place is picturesquely situated surrounded by fine 
tamarind trees and thick groves. In one of them is the Dargah 
of Sh&h Ni&mut l/llah Shdhid, reverently walled in, at which 
a yearly ur8 is held. He was killed by the Bhars, falling a 
martyr to his religion or thirst for conquest. The tomb 
is almost enclosed by an immense pakaria tree which has 
seized it up in its roots. 



The Baises of Bahtai and Kdsimganj. 

61. These Baises belong to the past, but connected as 
they are with the history of the parganah, with a branch 
of the family still holding estates on its western border, a 
short account of them will not be misplaced. 

They can assign no date to their invasion, but state that 
they left their native home of Bahtar, in Parganah Harha of 
Oonao, under Khema B&,i some fourteen generations ago. 
Their Chattri origin has been disputed, and a place amongst 
the low bom Pdsi tribes* assigned to them, but apart from 
any stain of blood which may be meant, there exists no know- 
ledge of the time and manner of their admission to a place 
amongst the Bdjptit tribes, and it is altogether at variance 
with the popular belief, it seems to have been in fact an un- 
warranted aspersion on their lineage cast by the Musalmdns 
of DewA, who were prompted thereto by self interest and 
revenge. Their title seems to have been Rawat which has 
been alleged as one proof of their low extraction, whereas it 
is in truth due to their position as cadet members of the Rdu 

* Mr. P. Ctimegff^ Baces and Iribet of Aradh p. 21« 
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family of Baiswarah to which they belonged, and of whose 
possession their village of Batitar formed a part. Rawat is a 
title unknown to Piisis or any other low caste, tho' Ahirs 
may saractitncs address eaoh other in language of compliment 
as such, at a marriage or any other occasion of mutual felici- 
tation. 

When Khema Ril.i came into the Parganah it was still 
largely inhabited by Bliars, but he took up his quarters in 
Kokampur, which he seems to have inherited from some 
Jauwars of the Atil GSotr tribe, into whoso family he had 
married. These Janwars have been mentioned in the account 
of the parganah previously given. 

Not very much is known of the way in which the Baises 
extended their possessions, or of tho progress they made in 
the conquest of the Parganah, yet something may be gather- 
ed from the position their descendants hold. 

Khema Ita,i had four sons. 

(1.) Bhopdl Singh, whose descendants still hold some 
air in Dewd, a remnant of the old Bais proprietorship of the 
whole township. 

(2.) Harbons, whose descendants hold Salarptir and 
Sarainya. 

f3) Bhagirath from whom tho zaminddrs of Ukhri 
and other villages in the west of tho parganah, a largo and 
prosperous family, are sprung. 

(4) Lakhrai Chand, whose descendant nine generations 
later, was Kandhai Singh, father of Bakha and BisrAm, foun- 
ders of the two t'aiiikAs of Rajauli and Karaura. The one 
was held by Suphal and the other by Ganga Bakhsli, and each 
had strongly entrenched forts, the Oarhin of Bahtai and 
Kisimgunj in the centres of their estates. Perhaps the names 
Bahtai on the one hand, and Haraura on the otlier, were given 
them in memory of their Bais homo of Bahtai in parganah 
Harha. 

These two T'aliikddrs got on well enough for themselves, 
though to the injury of all tho other zaminilarsof the neigh- 
Ixmrhood, tiU the time of their fall came, in 1257 FasH, (1850 
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A. D.,) by which time the Bajauli estate had come to consist 
of forty-two villages, and that of Haraura of twenty-two, 
assessed altogether at Rs. 29,300. In this year Ganga Bakhsh 
had a quarrel, land as usual being the cause of war, with 
B&kar Alf, brother of ' Abid Ali, the present T'alukddr, then a 
tumandar, (gunner) in the service of the King. 'Abid Ali 
on this made complaint before his soverign, and had influence 
enough to induce the Resident, Colonel Sleeman, to take the 
matter up. A force commanded by a British officer in the 
King's service was sent against K4simganj, and preparation 
made to attack it, but Ganga Bakhsh decamped at night and 
made for his kinsman Suphal's fort of Bahtai ; thither the 
King's troops pursued him, and the place was invested ; after 
a hard fight the fort was taken, but the British officer was 
killed in leading an attack against the gate. Gktnga Bakhsh 
and his son Mahipat were captured, and beheaded in 
Lucknow, at the Akbari Darwaza gate. Suphal Singh escap- 
ed, but fell in another attack made on him shortly after. 

The estates of both were confiscated, and for the next 
two. years were held by 'Abid Ali and Bii Ali, and after that 
partitioned out amongst them and their relations, being other 
Sheikhs of DewA. Some few villages were made over to 
their original owners who had been dispossessed by the plun- 
dering Baises. The Sheikhs claimed to be the Zamind^ of 
all they got, but they had never previously any proprietary 
right in the north of the parganah, and the very name of 
one of the T'alukds, Tera-Kaldn, comes from a village, part 
of which has been decreed in sub-settlement to one of its 
old JanwAr proprietors, who had never even in the days of the 
Baises lost possession ; Kirath son of Suphal, came in for a few 
villages at annexation, but he fell away after that to the re- 
bels, and lost those few by the operation of the subsequent 
settlement. 

These Baises had been the terror of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and not a zamind&r, but can tell some story 
of their violence ; the Nawdbi Government had up to that 
time proved quite powerless against them. Their two forts 
of Behtai and Kdsimganj were situated in the midst of 
dense jungle, protected by high mud walls, and deep moats. 
Here they lived and hence they issued out to plunder ; and 
they attended the Chakldd^s' Courts to take their engage- 
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ments and pay in their revenue, pretty much as they pleased. 
In this they were imitated by most of the petty zaminddrs 
around, and nothing seems to have astonished the native 
mind so much as the immediate change which came over the 
scene on annexation. Zaminddrs no longer rcbelliouSj came 
, in obediently at the simple mandate of the British Sahib, 
who sitting alone in bis tent in some sequestered grove of 
the village, assessed their lands. Porce and resistance seemed 
to have disappeared alike before the magic of the British 
name. Not the events which followed has wiped this out of 
their recollection. 

The pedigree of the Baises is : — 



rath Lakbini Chand 
I 
Thun Singh 

Deb! Ea,i 

Httri Singfe 

Maluk Cbtwd 



Falh Singh 

Bir£j Sahai 

Himmut Singh 



Bakhah Singh 

A jit Smgh 
Supb&l Singh 
Einth Singh 
ShnnkarBokhsh. 



M&bip&l 



The Rajahs Farzand Alt, and Amir Saaan Khdn. 

62. These two T'alukdArs hold considerable estates in 
Dewa, but their histories belong to the districts of Bara- 
bunkee and Scctapoor, in which the bulk of their Taluquahs 
situated. 
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1. Statement No. I. Showing khasrah and revenue gurvey. 
Addendum to do. } ^^'^"^ '''' '''^^'^ ""^ ^' 

2. Statement II. Showing costs of settlement. 

3. Ditto III. Showing the castes and tiie num- 
bers in each caste. 

4. Ditto IV. Showing tenures i. e., ralukdiri 

and sub-settlements and gtr of pro- 
prietors. 

Addendum to do. 1. Showing other tenures. 

Ditto 2. Showing jagfr mu'&fl and naztU vil- 

lages. 

5. Statement V. Explanatory of revised assessments. 

6. Ditto VI. Showing judicial work. 

7. Ditto VII. Showing t'aluk4hs and t'alukd&rs, 

pukhtd villages snd pvJchtdddrs, with 
profits secured to each. 

8. Ditto VIII. Showing chaukidars and their ^o^r 

lands* 

IX. Showing wellSi and depth of water 
from surface. 
X. Showing plough cattle and stock in 
the district. 
XI. Showing holdings and rents of the 
different castes of cultivators. 
XII. Showing area under all the different 
crops and out-turns of produce. 

13. Ditto XIII. Showing average rent-rates on the 

different classes of soil. 

14. Ditto XIV. Showing distribution of villages 

amongst Musalm&ns and Hindtis, 
and different castes. 

15. XV. A coloured map illustrating the 

same. 

16. XVI. A reduced map of district showin| 

communications, natural feature, am 
all the principal places. 
17i XVII. A map showing surveyed and un- 

surveyed portion of the city. 
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No. 

Eetubn illustrating the ownebship ams 



§ 



Name of T'ftlolri. 



3 



Ahm&maa, 



Qhizi^T, 



Sar£,e-Shaikt), 



Baraon-Kal&n, 



8 



10 



Salemp{ir, 



Funeni, 



11 



12 



Dhaurara, 



Qanria-KaUD, 



BahnuU, 



Kamo of Talakd&r. 



Darogha W^jid All, 



Saijidu'l-nisi 



Shamtn-n-nisi, 



Sara,e*Pem Baj, 



M.h«j*.S^^^Drigbije,. 



Mahant Harcharn Dds, 



6 Surwan-Bar^&yOD,... 



Behtil, 



Fat^h Chand and Dhun- 
pat Bi,e» 

Mirza Ja,far All K\^, ... 



Chaudhari Nawwab All, 



ThakurBaldeo Baksh, ... 



... Nawwab Abii Tur&b Klt!^^, 



MuBamm4t Kutabu-n' 
nisi, 



Lucknow, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Bijnaar, 



tfohanl^I' 
ganj. 

Ditto, . 



Ditto, 



PsTKanah, in which Tillages 
of t'aloki are aitoated. 



Ditto, 



Mah&riy& Sir M£n Singh, | Ditto, ... 



Lucknow, 
Mahonah, 
Dewi, 

Total, 

Lucknow, 
Dewi, 
Mahonah, 
Sub'settlement 
2 villagesi 

Total, 

Lucknow, 
Dew£, 

Sub-settlement 
1 TillagOi 

Total, 

Lucknow, 
MohanUiganj, 



Total, 



Luclcnow, 

Kakori, 

Mahonah, 



Total, 



Lucknow, 

Bijnaur, 
Lucknow, 

Total, 

Mohanlilganj, 

Mohanldlganj, 
Bijnaur, 

Total, 

MohanlUganj, 
Lucknow, 

Total, 

MohanUlganj, 

MohanliUganj, 
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2,B9i 


5,356 13 


2,668 


2.668 13 




2,688 13 


M78 


12.00S B 6 
2,162 4 E 


6,002 
1,025 


6,107 9 6 
185 


952 4 6 


6.107 9 6 

1,137 4 6 


3,828 


H,171 13 10 


6,P27 


6,2!I3 9 5 


052 4 6 


7,24^t 13 10 


1^1 
800 


11,72* 9 6 
925 7 « 


4,705 6 
410 


6,050 9 6 
200 


815 7 


6.950 G 
615 7 


«/»! 


13,650 6 


5,X75 


7.159 1) 6 


315 7 


7,473 6 
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13,351 15 3 


«,7-ll 


6,610 15 3 




G,G10 IB a 
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i.r>ii s 


■J,U,<> 


2.1M5 8 G 




3,185 8 6 


les 


a,598 10 1 


1,13'J (J 


1,450 10 1 




1,450 10 1 


8.a8l 


13,533 8 3 


6,5fl U 


6,953 8 3 




6,953 8 3 


14,800 


fil.G9B 5 B 


23,2M6 


£8,410 S 2 




28,410 5 a 


W06 


Bi,S28 15 4 


4^12 


8.311 16 4 




8,211 15 4 














S,81! 


9,54,61-1 4 


4.443 


6,103 14 4 


... 


6,103 U 4 


3,671 
1.8M 


9,333 16 8 
6,667 15 3 


4.7 U 
3,434 


4,632 15 9 


3.123 16 3 


4,622 15 S 
3,123 15 3 
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No. VII.— 
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14 
15 



16 



17 



18 
19 
20 



21 
22 



23 
24 



KameofT'Aloki. 



Saasendi, 



KtiBmaura, 
Jubrauli, 



Sahlamau, 



KMmandf-]{piard, ... 



Ba8antp6r, 
Bahraura, 
Bimpdr-BichaoH, ... 



ITnch&gifOn, 
"BtSykrigifOn, 



Lahru, 
JaUlpiiry 



Kune of T'tlokdir. 



^i KiuhfPanhid, 



Thakur Bhagw&n Bakih, 



Mnl^ammad Vtmim ^})Aa, 



Ahmad ¥t^, 



Biodhir Singh, 
Srfp^ Singh, 
Makrand Singh, 



Nigohin 
SaaaendL 



Molt^ammad Alf K^^n.. ... 
Chaudhari Hashmat Alf, 



Durga Panhid, 
Maulyf Fazl Bas&l, 



Pumah, in which TiDacM 
offaloki an ntuAtod. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Mallihibid, 



Ditto. 



Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Aour£a Mohan 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Nigohin Saaaendi, ... 
Lucknow, 
Bijnaur, 
McdianUlganj, 
Sab-8ettlement4 "> 
▼illaicea, j •• 

Total, ... 

Kigohin Siaaendi, ... 

Nigohin Slaaendi, ... 
Hohanlilganj, 
Sab-aetUement 5 ) 
Tillagea, * { "* 

Aotai, ... 

MallfhiUld, 
Sub-aetdement *{ 
of a Tillage, > "* 

Total, ... 

lCaimi4b4d, 

Sub-aettlflment 2 
yiilagea 12f bia* 
w£a 

Total, 



Mohan AoxxriB, 
Mallihilb^, 
Sub-settlement "> 
7i Tillagea, j •• 

ToUl, ... 

Mohan Aour^ 

Mohan Aouria, 
Bfallfhdbid, 
Sub-aettlement 4) 
Tillagea, f - 

Total, ... 

Mohan Aour&i, 

Mohan Aoor^ 
Sub-aettlement 1 ) 
village, J - 

Total, ... 
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2,940 


80.415 Ji 
8,373 9 
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33,117 
3,826 






47,268 14 
814 
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3,733 8 6 


47,268 14 2 
4,547 8 6 
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Sa,326 


88,789 6 


8 


36,973 





18,082 14 
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3,733 8 6 


61,816 G 8 


4.411 
13,336 
1,882 


11,976 7 
30,509 14 
5,031 13 
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5,433 

18,104 
2,089 12 







6,543 7 

18,405 14 

945 5 







1,996 12 1 


6,543 7 
18,405 14 
2,943 1 1 


15,198 


35,541 11 3 


14,193 12 





19,351 3 





1,996 12 1 


21,847 15 1 


fil4 


31,943 4 

1,641 14 






15,227 

790 





16,716 4 
521 13 
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327 


16,71S 4 
854 14 


12,411 


35.5H8 2 





10,017 





17.241 1 


6 


827 6 


17,671 2 


9.703 
8.605 


28,608 11 
6,G06 2 






13.113 

3,228 






15,465 11 
1,408 8 



6 


1,979 9 6 


15,465 U 
3,383 2 


18,806 


35,324 13 





16,371 





16,874 3 


6 


1,979 9 6 


18,863 13 


2,a»s 

2,117 
7,608 
8,853 


6,005 13 
4,884 7 
18,716 
8,735 14 









2,000 
2,159 
9,791 
4,460 








4,005 13 

2,125 7 

8,923 

606 13 
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3,779 6 


4,005 13 
2,426 7 
8,922 
4,285 14 


10,856 


27, '151 14 





11,214 





9,428 13 


6 


3,779 6 


13,207 14 


2,910 
6,895 
3,878 


7,878 7 
12.346 14 

8,021 7 







3,331 
6,817 
3,665 








4,547 7 
6,823 14 
1,905 







2,461 7 


4,647 7 
6,628 14 
4.366 7 


10.173 


20,367 5 





10,172 





7,433 U 





2,461 7 


9,895 E 


1,066 
6,M2 

m 


1,807 13 
11,697 14 
1,301 11 



9 



831 

6,201 

646 







976 13 
6.39S 14 



9 



386 11 


976 13 

6,396 14 9 

655 11 


6,806 


12,899 9 


9 


6,8-17 





5.665 14 


9 


386 11 


6.05B 
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No. vn— 



25 



26 



27 



28 



20 



30 



84 



85 
86 

87 



Name of T'kloki. 



R^epur, 



Mahg&jOn, 



Dfnpansh, 



(Hdia, 



Aseni-Dslla-khera. ... 



Saidahar, 



81 Shaikbhpur, 
32 Terah-E^n, 

83 Mahmudabad, 



Jahangirabad, 



Kama of T'alnkdar. 



Jagmohao Singh, 



B£b(i Prithi Fil Singh, 



Chaudhan Mus^hib All 
and Karim Baksh. 

Zainu-l-dbid£n, 



Kunwar Bhagwant Singh, 



Abid All, 



Sandanli-Umarp^, . . . 
Bhfttwib Mau, 

Sasanwlr^ 



BuAU, 

Nasirud-din, 

B&ja Amir I^asan ^b^, . . . 



mj& Fanand All Kban, . . , 



Chandharf Mul^anmiad 

HuBain, 
Biidsh£hHu8ain. 

B&jillb£d AH ^ll^in, .. 



I 
Si 



Mahonah,. 



Ditto* 



Kum, 



Ditto. 



Dewi, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 



Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 



Parganah. m iHiich TiBacM 
of f alnki an ntQato£ 



Mahonah, 
Sub-settlement 8 > 



Tillagee, 



Total, 



Etmi, 
Sub-settlement 8 > 



TilUges, 



Total, 



Kunl, 



Ditto, 
Mahonah, 



Total, 



Dewi, 
Luck now, 
Mohanl&lganj, 

Total, 

Dewi, 

Sub-settlement 1 '^ 

Tillage, ... ) 



Total, 



Dew^ 
Dewi, 



Dew4, 
Kursf, 
Mahonah, 

Sub-settlement 8^ '^ 
Tillages, ... ) 



Total, 



Dewi, 
Lucknow, 



Dewi, 
DeTT^, 



Total, 



Sub-settlementy 



Total, 



Vniagea not Sub-settled 825-15^ bisw^. 
Ditto Sub-settled 51* 4i Ditto. 

Onuid Total, 
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19,3S1 
4,307 


67.5(!9 9 
9,048 7 


32,247 
4.433 


35.322 9 
1.290 


3,820 7 


35,322 9 
4.616 7 


1 


23,62a 


7e,61B 


36,679 


SG.61S 


3,326 7 


39,939 


I£,322 

840 


34,180 6 3 
2,TG9 4 


14,906 4 
1.076 


19,275 I 3 


1.693 4 


192,75 1 3 
1.693 4 


13,162 


3ti.919 9 8 


15,881 4 


19,276 I 3 


i.fiaa 4 


20,968 5 3 
0,434 7^6' 


1 


;,oae 


14,882 IB (J 


7,84S 8 


6.434 7 C 




7,170 


40,503 13 


14,093 8 


20,410 -1 




26,410 4 


6.439 


20,435 8 2 


lO.OGi (1 


10,571 8 2 




10,371 8 8 


8,«26 
' 681 


10,470 15 
1.243 4 


4,689 
512 


5,781 IE 
213 


618 4 


6,781 15 
731 4 


■*a07 


11,714 3 


6,201 


B,994 15 


618 4 


6.G13 3 


»78 
1,068 

ra.o™ 
e,84a 


3,183 15 
2,890 5 

9,234 IE 

16,353 1 G 


1,738 
1,306 

4,306 

7.058 8 


1,444 J5 
1,681 5 

4,930 12 


7,400 9 6 


1,444 15 
1,584 6 

4,928 12 

7.400 9 6 


»,W1 


24,687 13 6 


12.257 8 


4,929 IS 


7,400 9 6 


12,830 6 G 


'9,M9 


26,910 1 2 


13.014 


18.896 1 2 




13,606 1 2 


1,873 
*60 


6,307 9 
277 16 

1,064 1 


3,126 
113 8 

410 


3,271 9 
14 

674 J. 


120" 9 


3,271 9 
134 7 

674 1 




l^,4S2 15 7 
TO.062 15 9 


,85,539 4 
37.669 12 


1,44,913 U 7 
8,278 8 6 


82,11411 3 


3,44.913 11 7 
40.393 3 9 


Ie*6.315 


,08,516 15 4 


,23,209 


,63,192 1 1 


32,114 11 3 


3,85,306 16 4 







No* 
Bbtuen of Rurajl Police 



Kame of TahtO. 



LVCKKOW, 



MALfHXsXD 



ITame of PMrK»n«li. 



2 



Lucknow, 
Bijnaur, ... 
E&koH, ... 



Total, ... 



f • • • I 



MohaklXloaitj 



•{ 



KuBsf, 



•••{ 



MoMnAur&s, ... 

MaHonah, 

Malflidb&d, 



Total, ... 



Mohanl&lganj, ... 



Nigoliizi,... 



Total, ... 



KursI, ... 
Dew&, ... 



Total, ... 



I 



183 

111 

65 



359 



223 

202 
192 



617 



183 
65 



248 



94 

180 



274 



Gnnd Total, ... 1,498 
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208 
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2,283 



22,396 
10,897 
21,784 



96,525 
71,518 
87,316 



55.077 12,55,359 



20,529 
8.764 



29,293 



7,379 
12,734 
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37,195 
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58,834 
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1,57,516 
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Statement showing Holdings and "Rests of different Castes of 

Parganahs of 





























Subordinate 


Name of 


S£r holders. 




Sub-proprietors. 


TenanU 
of ooca 


• 








-• 












i 


1 

a 


Acres. 


Kent. 






Acres. 


Bent. 


No. 


Acres. 




£ 










&Q 


















Rs Ai. 


P. 






Rs. As. P. 






Lucknow, ... 


Lucknow, ... 


516 


4,012 

•778 


13,229 

•3 6 


9 




183 

••• 


1,353 

739 


6,702 8 

4 16 


165 

• ■ • 


1,283 

747 


Ditto, ... 


Bijnaur, 


437 


2,982 

6*82 


14,412 14 

4 13 


2 




303 


1,559 

616 


651 11 6 

3 14 


116 

•a. 


698 

5*97 


Ditto, ... 

1 


K^kori, 

• • • 

MohanUlganj, 


139 


1,496 

1076 


5,798 

3 14 


3 




43 

• •• 


210 

4*88 


922 

4 6 


51 

• • • 


809 

15*86 


Totd, ... 


1,092 
1,063 


8,490 

777 


33,439 15 

3 16 


2 




529 

■ • • 


3,122 

690 


13,676 3 6 

4 6 


832 

■ « • 


2,785 

8*84 


MohaalilgaDJ, 


7,460 

7-2 


28,628 7 

3 13 


6 




43 


477 
11*9 


1,105 1 6 

2 6 


801 


1,414 

470 


Ditto, ... 


Nigohin, 

• •• 

Mallihdbad,-.. 


101 


1,088 

10-77 


8,451 10 

3 3 


3 




164 

*• 


812 

4*96 


8,863 10 

4 12 


42 

• • • * 


180 

810 


Total, ... 


1,164 


8,548 

735 


82,080 1 

3 12 


9 




207 

• • • 

185 

• •• 


1,289 

3*23 


4,968 11 6 

3 14 


348 


1,544 

4*60 


Mallih^bful, 


910 


7,735 

8A0 


23,565 10 

3 1 


9 




2,041 

11*3 


6,881 7 9 

3 6 


60 

« • • 


884 

14*73 


Kuwf, 


Mohan, 


1,029 


9,314 

96 


29,317 2 

3 1 


6 




112 


293 

262 


713 3 

2 7 


53 


155 

2*91 


Ditto, ... 


Kuni, ... 


282 


3,319 

1177 


12,804 6 

3 14 


1 




26 

• •• 


101 

3-88 


832 3 

3 6 


4 

• •• 


28 

70 


Ditto, 


Dewifc, 


497 


5,441 

1096 


14,653 12 
2U 


8 




38 

... 


137 

3'61 


404 14 6 

2 16 


9 
*•• 


52 

678 


Total, ... 


•*• 
•>• 


1,808 


18,074 

9*99 


56,775 5 

3 2 


8 




176 

• ■ • 


531 

3*2 


1,450 4 6 

2 12 


66 

• • • 


235 

3-66 


Grand total, 


4,974 


42,847 : 

8*61 

1 


1,46,861 11 

3 6 


1,097 

• • « 


6,983 

637 


26,976 11 3 

3 14 


801 

• •* 


6,39e 

874 



The figures in larger type throughout this table denote the ayeragc area of the holdings and the ayerage 
i*ent per acre. 



CULTIVATORS IN' THE DISTRICT OF LlXKNOW, KxcLl'DINTi THE "^^^^ 

MoHA.v-Aunis. 


Unare*. 


p~u>7. 1 M,.,i..dir.,) 


Barviints. 


Qrorm cultivated and uncul- 
tivntoil. 


B«»t. 


«.. 


Aerea. 


Bent. 


No. 


Arm. 


1 


Ko. Acree. 


Bent. 


X*. At. P. 

«^2I 15 11 

8 15 

M16 9 

'^ilO 

«6 11 

1 g 


7fi7 

1,211 

392 


1,021 

136 

1.S40 

111 

1-2 


R>. As. P. 

es 
1 

147 1 G 
2 

12 


511 

ass 

22G 


1.079 
2-U 

713 

VS1 
40S 

1-79 




1^24 

1.038 
343 


3,094 
2-fi3 

1,499 
1-44 

582 

170 


Ha. A. P. 
1,793 14 

9 

194 
2 

30 6 6 
1 


J16 4 8 

SIS 


2,370 


2,760 

lie 


22t I e 
1 


1,120 


2,1S7 

196 




2,804 


6.175 

r9» 


2,018 4 6 
6 


4ei 13 11 
3 9 

,0E1 8 
3 4 


2,204 

7-lS 

2,052 


2.6S7 
87fi 
3,SB3 

IIB 


98 IS 

10 

124 8 e 
2 


404 
73 


1.000 

8-48 

237 

326 




3,296 
1.316 


6.388 

1-93 

3,489 
1-89 


323 8 6 

1 

63 S 


223 7 G 
1 


+77 


^1 




4,811 


•& 


377 6 
1 


|S03 It 6 

4 14 

M20 13 4 
dl3 

101 S 
3 10 

«18 14 6 
8 1 


B.004 
1,134 

5SCt 
976 


2.378 

119 

1,837 
169 

823 

140 

1,810 

1-88 


46 1 


263 
618 

E78 

... 

911 


716 
2'9S 

mo 
1-47 

747 
268 

1,955 
216 


... 


1.576 
1.723 
387 
988 


3.522 
2'24 

2,726 

158 

843 
2-18 

1,629 
I6S 


40 
16 8 


S.Ml 10 
8 11 


2,719 


4,470 
164 


;:: 


1,807 


3,812 
80 


:;; 


398 

... 


6,19? 1 16 a 

m, ... 


lS.i8 12 8 
3 10 


10,045 


13,171 

U3 


493 10 

1 


3,667 


7.702 
213 


'..'. 


11,888 


33,771 
1'92 


2.461 13 9 
2 


P 



No. 





rganab. 


















Detail of 


1 


Chhaparband tenant. 


P^ikasht ieiianta. 




To 


Name of 
















Tahsfl. 


C 


Acres, 


Kent. 


m 

U 

is 

B 

s 


Acres. 


Bent. 


• 


Aeretb 








lU. A. P. 






ha. A. 


P. 






Lucknow, ... 


Luck now, ...{ 


18,235 


31,972 
175 


1,72,690 13 1 

5 60 


3,242 

• • « 


8,605 

265 

1 


38,804 12 

4 7 


1 



21.477 


40^n 
1« 


Ditto, ... 


Bijnaur, 


8,398 


29,360 

350 


1,37,926 12 2 

411 


2,302 

• • • 


6.457' 

280 


20,657 6 

3 3 


7i 



10,700 

• a. 


35,817 

386 


Ditto, ... 


Kakori, 
Mohanlalganj, 


3,402 


11,964 

352 


67,988 1 2 

414 


1,416 

• • • 


3.410 

241 


12,841 12 

3 13 







4,818 

■ » • 


15,374 

8^19 


Total, ... 


30,035 


73,296 
244 


8,68,605 10 5 

5 00 


6,960 

• ■ ■ 


18.472 

265 


71,803 13 

3 14 


8i 




36,995 

• • • 


91.768 
848 


KohsnUlganj, 


10,246 


38,672 

376 


2,23,547 8 4 

513 


8,228 

• « • 


10,241 

317 


40,825 8 

3 15 


4 




13,474 

• • • 


48318 

8« 


Ditto, ... 


Nigoh&n, ... 

• • • 

Mallfliabdd, 


3,231 


15.874 
491 


79,883 12 4 

5 00 


1,062 

« • • 


3,856 

363 


12,885 6 

3 3 







4,293 

• • • 


19,730 
41M) 


Total, ... 


13,477 


64,4 U> 

44 


3,03,381 4 8 

5 90 


4,290 

• • • 


14,097 

329 


52,710 8 

3 12 


4 




17,767 

• • • 


68.543 

386 


HalHh&b&d, 


10,675 


43,296 

45 


1,77,411 3 8 

4 20 


2,882 

• a • 


8.278 

2 87 


24,845 7 

3 


8 




18^7 

• • • 


61,574 

3« 


Ktiraf, 


Mohan, 


7,338 


30,490 

416 


1,67,068 9 5 

5 80 


2,255 


6,990 

266 


23,749 11 

3 15 


8 




9,593 

• • ■ 


36,480 
381 


Ditto, ... 


Kiinf, 


3,943 


18,456 

468 


1,01,190 8 9 

5 80 


603 

• • • 


2.057 

2 97 


6,603 1 

3 3 


11 




4,636 

• • • 


20.618 

4-48 


Ditto, .. 


Dowi, 

... 
... 


8,464 


84,475 

4-9 


1,99,962 5 5 

513 


2,054 

• • • 


5,911 

288 


28,498 15 

4 


8 




10,518 

•* 


40.386 

384 


Total, ... 


19,745 


83,421 

422 


4»68,280 7 7 
510 


5,002 
... 


18958 

279 


58,851 18 
3 14 


8 



24,747 

• • • 
* 


97,379 
8« 


Total, 


73,932 


2,54,459 

344 


13,17,628 10 4 

5 30 


19,184 

• • • 


54,805 

286 


2,08,211 10 lU 

3 11 


93,066 

• • • 


3»09,2M 

3-38 



XI . — {Cantinued.) 



CultiTaton. 
taL 

Bent. 



B*. A. P. 

2^0fi9o 9 2 

5 3 

1,58,584 1 9} 

4 7 

70,829 13 2 

4 10 



4^40,409 8 li 

4 13 



2,63,872 11 8 

5 6 

92^19 1 4 

413 



0,66,001 IS 

5 3 



2,02.256 11 4 

3 15 

1,00,818 6 1 

5 4 

1,07,802 10 8 

5 4 

2,23,461 5 1 

5 9 



5,22,068 4 10 

5 6 



15,20,840 5 81 

415 



Brahmin. 



• 

i 

55 


Acre«. 


612 

• • • 

1,084 

• • • 

184 

• • • 


2,327 
4*54 

3,340 

317 

761 
414 


1,780 

• • ■ 


6,428 

361 


962 

• » • 

671 

• • • 


2,984 

310 

3,260 

5 71 


1,633 

• • • 


6,244 

47 


1,136 

• • • 

712 

■ • • 

238 

• • 

409 

• • • 


6,337 
470 

3,633 

496 

1,698 

671 

1,660 

381 


1,869 

••• 


6,651 

492 


5,807 


24,700 
425 



Rent. 



Bs. As. P. 
10,756 4 3 

4 10 

14,172 12 9 
4 4 

3,608 8 3 

4 10 



28,436 9 3 

4 7 



22,036 4 6 

7 6 

16,4')4 12 9 

5 10 



38,471 1 3 

6 3 



19,660 6 

3 11 

18,989 4 2 

5 6 

8,857 12 

5 8 

8,652 6 

5 8 



36,399 6 2 
5 7 



1,22,957 1 1 
5 



Chhattri. 



1/ 

B 

S5 



439 



912 



196 



1,647 



679 
409 



1,088 



1,109 



631 



283 



465 



Acres. 



1,379 



5,123 



2,788 
635 

4,9at 
538 

1,201 

613 



8.893 

575 



8,872 

570 

3,379 

826 



7,251 
666 



6,262 

565 

3,783 
60 

2,260 

799 



Bent. 



Aliir. 



X3 



5?3 



Bb. a. p. ' 
10,8i9 2 9 « 1,915 

3 14 



21.218 6 9 

4 5 

4,629 2 9 

3 14 



36,696 12 3 

4 2 



18,914 5 4 

4 14 

16,340 2 6 

4 13 



36,254 7 10 

4 14 



23,960 2 9 

3 13 

20,343 2 7 

5 60 

11,803 11 

5 4 



2,906 13,798 12 5 



625 



8,949 

649 



4 12 



45,94i 15 11 

5 2 



31,3551,41,856 6 9 



612 



4 8 



1,382 



604 



Acres. 



3.991 



1,515 



8.243 

430 

5,006 

363 

2.855 

411 



Bent. 



Bs. A, P. 

39,527 9 8 

4 13 

26,192 18 7f 

5 4 

13,905 18 9 

4 14 



16,104! 79,626 4 7i 



44 



4 15 



6,4551 32,423 1 

426; 5 



4U 3,194 



• •• 


719 


1,950 

• • • 


9,6 iO 

493 


1,368 

• • • 


6,356 

4 65 


1,476 

• •• 


7,000 
474 


1,013 

• • • 


5.206 

523 


2.320 

a • • 


9,906 

427 


4,809 

• « • 


22,202 

4-62 


12,127 

••• 


54,311 

448 



13,506 8 6 

4 5 



46,019 9 6 

4 13 

■I 

24,606 18 8 

3 14 

34,980 15 4 

5 

28,310 14 4 

5 6 

53,940 12 8 

5 7 



1,17,232 10 4 
5 4 



2,67,485 6 8f 

4 16 



No. 



Name of 
Tahifl. 



Laoknow, ... 



Dittos ... 



Ditto, .. 



Total, ... 



MohanUUganj 



Ditto, 



p 

60 

U 

t 
o 

s 



Detafld 



Lodh. 



Lttcknow, 



Bijnaur, 



Kikori, 



Total, ... 



Kallfh^Ud,... Mallih^bad, 



Mohanlalfaaj, 



Nigohan, 



Kun(, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 



Total, 



Graod Total, 



Mohan, 

Kun{, 

Dewi, 



s 



2,312 



854> 



543 



Acres. 



Bent 



"K&noL 



s 



Acres* 



Be. A. P. 
6.713 42,068 13 1 

2 90 6 40 



3,711 



626 



226 



862 



••• 



331 



921 



104 



186 



3^67 

380 

1,883 

347 



11,853 

319 



14,711 6 9 

4 80 

9,953 12 9 

5 50 



76 



413 



66,734 7 
5 10 



489 



362 

476 

2.135 

517 



Bent. 



Be. A. P. 
2,087 11 9 

5 12 

10,200 9 

4 12 



2,497 

511 



2,367 

378 

966 

428 



3,3.33 

3 91 



16,146 4 3 2,071 

6 13 



4,832 10 3 

5 00 



1,211 



1,786 

639 

3,804 

413 

395 

380 

701 

377 



20,978 14 6 

6 50 



6,632 1 6 

3 11 

20,663 

5 70 

2,506 6 1 

6 60 

4,441 14 8 

6 50 



3 



9.542 

461 



12,288 4 9 

4 15 



I 



Acres. 



628 1.889 

... 213 

4^ 1,855 

321 



287 



641 

270 



1,287, 8,835 

... 2*59 



63,496 1 3 

6 10 



40 189 8 8 

13 33 4 12 



2,074 9,582 63,685 9 6 

462 6 10 



169 



149 



642 

381 

487 

203 



B«iit 



B«.A.?J 

18»868ei 
l|]f( 

7,81111 

51l( 

5,08611 
7 



81,121 «] 

• 11 



M96TI 

13141 

8,806 48 

8141 



318 



I 



6,105 



4,900 

45 



27,611 5 6 
5 10 



21,871 

358 



1,21,956 6 1 

5 90 



74 



91 



1,393 



572 4,269 7 2 



773 



7 70 



490 2,753 4 6 

5 38 5 10 

8.416 52,512 5 1 

61 6 4 



1,558 



4,121 



9,478 59,535 9 
6 8 6 50 



906 

■ « • 

323 

• ■ • 

286 

• • • 

262 



1,079 12,764 11 



3 39 



11111 



3,099 

342 

925 

286 

823 

349 

810 

39 



21,557 1,35,508 15 

523 6 50 



821 



2.558 
312 



3,332 10,071 

32 



18,8»ll 
6U 

9,127141 

014 

7,920 121 
• Ml 

7,960 Ui 
91l( 



25,008 81 

9 111 



87,720 21 
812i 



XI. -~( Continued.) 


Cuttiratora. 


P4a(. 


Cbam^r. 


Other cMtea of Hiiidii. 


llusaluiin. 


J 

i 


Acres. 


Kent, 


1 


Acroj. 


Ro.it. 


i 

i 


-- 


BenL 


1 


^ 


Bent. 


era 

«12 


2.397 
276 

1,281 
313 


Be. A. P 

11,603 8 3 

413 

18,676 7 Si 
413 

6,221 15 fi 
4 1 


681 
7»8 
364 


2,(133 
2 9B 

2,284 

290 

908 

949 


3*. A.P 

9,080 5 fl 

414 

10,860 7 4 

412 

1,373 13 8 

413 


10,2+t 
!,289 
432 


3,600 
35 

3,2ia 
2 49 

1.162 

2 69 


E.. A.P 

16,622 4 6 
4 90 

14,6-12 1 U 

4 90 

5,611 9 

413 


563 

316 

310 

... 


2,161 
3 91 

1.021 
3 23 

1,362 
3 71 


Biu A. P, 

10,928 11 

6 1 t 

4,432 9 . 
45 01 

5,747 a a 1 
49 


2,220 


6.634 
394 


30,501 15 3) 
4U0 


1,836 


5,231 
3 85 


25,31 1 10 ft 

413 


11.965 


7,974 
067 


38,875 14 7i 
410 


1,200 


4,147 
368 


31,10712 a 
412 


KB 


S.M5 25,749 IS 3 
319. 412 

1.183 5.470 4 •> 
3'61 410 

1 


cm 

201 


1,516 

250 

578 
383 


8,303 9 3 
5 9 

2,567 7 1ft 
4 7 


1,257 
833 


4,216 
336 

2,116 
29 


20,410 6 
413 

16,030 16 3 
6 40 


662 


1.533 
2 36 

422 
649 


7,079 11 ' 

410 

1,109 2 
3 9 Oi 


r 


6i627 
3195 


31,220 1 
4110 


810 


2,091 
2 59 


10,961 1 ] 

5 40 


3,090 


6.632 
317 


35,146 15 9 
.6 60 


717 


1.955 
2 73 


8,57813 
4 6 


80S 


2.588 
314 

1.512 


15,921 e 3 
312 

13,316 11 i 
5 2 

7,487 2 6 

4 14 

11,544 10 4 

5 40 


1,698 
1,003 
561 
951 


6,39 ^ 
377 

3.658 

36S 

2.322 

414 

3,046 

319 


25,947 15 9 

4 10 

10,912 9 3 

5 70 

11,326 13 a 

414 

13,626 3 2 

6 2 


1,868 
067 
545 

1,017 


5.785 
310 

3,118 
322 

1.893 
347 

2.680 
364 


23,843 2 5 
4 2 

17,483 1 11 
510 

10,132 12 6 

6 8 

16,901 3 
5X5 


983 
40B 
121 
656 


1.011 

46 

1.6O0 

370 

1.838 
4 33 

2,245 
342 


18,02614 7 

4 8 

7,053 6 1 

5 4 

9,80010 1 

6 5 

12,591 7 8 
610 


':'= 


e.8!« 

315 


32,3'18 3 2 
5 20 


2,618 


9,03fi 
358 


49,805 9 8 
5 SO 


2,529 


7.699 
34 


43,909 11 7 
6110 


1,486 


5.692 
3 76 


30,341 710 
6 7 


. 7,607 

— 


23.754 
318 


1^0592 8i 
4 10 


6,862 


22,715 
331 


1,13,019 5 3 
4150 


18,152 28.090 

,., 1 r53 


1,40,075 15 U 

5 00 


4,396 


16.006 
3-65 


78,056 16 7 
414 



Ho. 
Abea. under Diffbebnt Ceops akd 





Nature of Produce. 


Areainacreiu 


Weight o{ 


a 

S5 


i 


i 


& 

a 


Irrigated. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 






A. 


K. P. 


A. R. P. 


A. 


K. P. 


H. & 


1 


W il6& v> ,«, ••• ••• ••• 


105418 


3 8 


96051 3 3 


9367 


5 


680528 r 


2 


D&f le^i ... ••• ••• ••• 


35457 


3 80 


24889 1 20 


10568 


2 10 


175727 Si 


3 


Arn&ry .a. ••• ••• «•• 


44919 


3 20 


4198 2 20 


40721 


1 


287dO SB \ 


4 


\7^QUI^ ••• ••• ••• ••• 


45848 


2 20 


7380 1 


38468 


1 20 


68187 301 


6 


Ma^r, (Peas,) 


20056 


5 


15258 10 


4797 


8 85 


08607 m 


6 


Goja^{( W beat and Barley mixed) 


19017 


2 20 


14275 3 15 


4741 


3 5 


9299630 


7 


Birrd, (Oram and Barlej) 


16925 


3 80 


9852 2 85 


7078 


35 


64374 16 


8 


Dhan, (Rice,) 


55511 


1 15 


• • • 


55511 


1 15 


• » m 


9 


JIWOuO, ■•• ••• ••• ••• 


41062 


15 


• • • 


41062 


15 


• • ■ 


10 , Sdnwan, 


7710 





954 2 35 


6755 


1 5 


5782 30 


11 


Chhoti Juwar, (Millet,) 


36773 


3 15 


• • • 


36773 


3 15 


• • • 


12 


Ban Juwdr, (Indian corn,) ... 


4209 


1 30 


• •• 


4209 


1 30 


• « • 


13 B^jrd, 


36726 


2 25 


• • • 


36726 


2 25 


• • • 


U 


Moth, (Lentils,) 


20535 


2 10 


• ■ • 


20535 


2 6 


• •• 


15 


Mung, (Black gram,) 


2270 


35 


• • • 


2270 


35 


• • • 


IG 


Mash, (tt bean,) 


33078 


2 25 


• • • 


33078 


2 25 


••• 


17 


Masiir, (a pulse,) 


7019 


1 30 


4435 1 35 


2614 


3 35 


12319 25 


18 


Til 

■1.11, ••• •«• ••• ••• 


13397 


3 


... 


13397 


3 


• • • 


19 


Mindwa, 


5692 


2 20 


... 


6692 


2 20 


• •• 


20 


Kakun,... 


2036 


3 25 


• • ■ 


2036 


3 25 


• • • 


21 


Alsi, (Linseed,) 


20675 


3 30 


3652 3 


17023 


23 


5494 80 


22 


Sarson, ... ... ... ... 


42764 


8 


38282 1 28 


4481 


2 20 


16676 7 

1 


23 


Sugar cane, 


19687 


3 25 


1914i 2 15 


543 


1 10 


1 

87439 IB\ 


21 


Indigo, ... ... • ... 


20 


20 


17 


3 


20 


25 



* This return cannot be depended on in respect of do'fatli lands, for instance arhur is not sown 19 
aUi and sarson, there has in fact been a misapprehension of the meaning of the word do-fasU, it has beei 
perl} means lands successirelj sown ^ith two or more crops during the year For do-iasli lands see p«nL 41t 



Produce. 




Aversgo per 


«erB. 


1 


















i 


S 




J 


i 
I 
1 




* } 


3 

^ 


t 


i 

f 


1 




7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


M. S. 


M. S. 


M. S 


M. 8 


M. 8 


A. 


E. P 


A 


B. P 


M. 8 


E.. As. P. 


78003 


T586 201 


7 3 


S 13 


7 28 


6117 


10 


99301 


2 38 


21 


1441990 8 


81328 35 


257056 80i 


7 2 


7 28 


7 15 


0296 


1 36 


29161 


1 35 


29 


364661 


1U653 331 


174439 13i 


6 34 


8 23 


6 9 


34029 


2 35 


10690 


25 


27 


268428 10 


■ 182380 17 


2504CS 7i 


9 9 


4 30 


7 


21799 


3 80 


24048 


2 30 


33 


435596 13 


■ aesois 


121S28 3} 


6 18 


4 29 


6 24 


8496 


1 2S 


11559 


2 20 


36 


193964 15 


" S3B94 17 


126890 7 


6 20 


7 1 


630 


3100 


25 


15917 


1 35 


029 


175020 15 


34194 33 


88500 


6 21 


4 34 


5 28 


6520 


1 16 


10404 


2 14 


27 


146028 8 


257841 16i 


857841 151 




4 36 


4 26 


4882 


2 36 


50623 


2 20 


27 


881987 4 


206650 311 


20G550 31i 




6 1 


5 1 


2503 


3 20 


3S658 


35 


034 


243000 16 


2388136 


29614 26 





6 21 


4 31 


893 


230 


6816 


1 10 


32 


37018 5 


iMsasasi 


164528 231 




4 8 


4 8 


10057 


2 


26716 


3 13 


024 


267644 5 


21461 14 


21401 14 




5 3 


6 3 


1497 


2 26 


2711 


3 5 


029 


29601 14 


1W306 7 


197300 7 




5 16 


6 15 


1597 


1 15 


35129 


I 10 


22 


358738 8 


66«7 26t 


664t7 20i 




3 9 


3 9 


2229 


3 25 


18305 


2 25 


024 


10746 1 


6133 15 


6423 15 




2 33 


2 S3 


986 





1284 


35 


16 


16038 7 


18»0& 29 


136596 29 




4 4 


4 4 


4938 


3 30 


38139 


2 35 


23 


246537 11 a 


U366 28 


11866 28 


2 81 


4 14 


3 23 


3179 10 


3870 


1 20 


23 


41193 10 


6126 341 


6126 341 




18 


18 


11675 


2 


1722 


1 


10 


24607 6 


26868 27* 


2685B 271 




4 29 


4 29 


700 


2 e 


4993 


1 16 


028 


38369 S 


8763 9 


8753 9 




4 12 


4 12 


377 


3 16 


1659 


10 


82 


10941 8 


12463 6 


17967 36 


1 20 


20 


1 6 


17099 


1 10 


3676 


320 


16 


44894 11 


I7G9 23 

JS43 

13 


18436 30 

S6031 181 

38 


23 
4 23 

1 19 


16 
13 36 

4 13 


20 
9 10 
2 36 


88702 
7022 


3 8 
1 15 


4061 
12663 

20 


1 

2 10 

030 


9 
Ba.8 

per 
bigAh. 


81933 6 
2006 G 



mftrr the liarvMting of nny other produce, but i« sown first and outlives nl] the Other 
tliouRht lo mean land in which two diflurent kinds of crops are sown and grow tcgel' 
part m. of Ktport. 



No. 



Area in acres. 



Nature of produce. 



Tobacco, 

Zirif (Cnmmin seed,).,, 

Cotton»... .•• 

Vegetables, 

Ghojin (Aram colocasia,) ... 

ABwWay ••• ••• •>. ••> 

mmd^na ... 
Ctetor oil plant (Arandf) 

Poppji... — 

Sweet potatoe (Shakarkand,) .. 



BhauUi, 


• • . ••• 


Jjohljif 


• • • •#. 


Melons,... 


• • • •«. 


Saunf (Aniseed,) 


••• ••« 


Dhaniyd, (Coriander seed) ... 


Potatoes, 


••• ••• 


Ajwiyan, 


••• •■> 



Total, 



t 



I 



3 



A. B. P. 

1800 2 85 

525 8 86 

2078 8 

12947 8 80 

4567 25 

7857 1 26 

804 

888 80 

1907 1 20 

84 2 20 

61 

8872 

11268 3 20 

41 1 10 

58 1 85 

8548 

19 1 15 



1 

E 



M. R. P. 

1860 2 86 

626 8 85 



12616 2 86 
4567 25 



691 80 

1907 1 90 

6 2 



11268 8 20 

41 1 10 

58 1 85 

3548 

19 1 15 



688182 2 1 



295168 18 



i 

E 

a 



A. B. P. 



2078 8 
881 86 

••• 

7867 1 26 

804 

297 

• . • 

29 20 

61 

8372 



Weight of 



418024 1 23 



6 



5181 M 

1044 89 

• • • 

78049 9 

823S8 10 



I 



ei9 

6158 14 
26 88 



90675 26 

18 21 

87 29 

21911 

6 82 



1567183 19 






'KU.—fContimied.) 



6181 S4 ; 

ir>U SB 1 



3S32 



US8 26 
E8 



17S8 2G 
58 
807 20 
E1S3 14 
£67 36 
24 

11100 27 

90875 25 

18 21 

87 29 

21911 

6 32 



S 81 

7 S 




8 14 

17 



6 7 
12 



J.M. 8 

S 31 



7 8 
9 



2 2S 
6 11 
17 

3 12 
8 8 
18 
26 
6 7 
12 



A. K. 

■UO 3 IS 

852 S 25 

420 2 10 

use a 15 

2507 6 

7423 1 30 

804 

846 

lOGO S 13 

61 

1851 8 20 

4234 



A. B. P. 

1449 8 20 

173 10 

1G53 30 

8131 15 

2060 20 

483 8 86 

42 

846 2 7 

34 a 20 

1520 3 2 

7034 3 2 



4t 

18 
16 

91 

32 
26 
' 26 



16 

Ei. Ab. P 

61818 8 t 

10147 4 < 

£7924 a I 

186461 8 I 

34020 IS I 

449 S I 

128 14 I 

2263 12 I 

27466 3 I 

831 14 I 

36 IS I 

17761 1 ' 



I* 

n 
I £ e 



2040 
19 1 15 



19 
11 



46128 7 
21 1 
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No, XIV. 

Table showing Distribution of Villages amongst the different Creeds m| 

Castes throughout the whole district. 



Name of caste. 



Sheikh, 
Saiyid, . . 
Moghal, 
Path&n, . . 
Kh&nz&das, . . 

Total 1, 



Sheikh, 
Saiyid, - . 
Moghal, 
Pathdn, . . 
Habshi, 
N«, . . 
Kh^Qz&das, . . 

Total 2, 

Total of 1 & 2, 1. 



Brahman, . 
Th^kur, . . 
Ndnak-sdhi, 
Ka\ath, ..• 
Khatri, 



• • 



Total 3, 



Tabsfls. 



Lucknow. 



Mohanl£l- 
ganj. 



Malih&bid. 



KorsL 



Total 



T'al(ikd/lrs. (Musalm&is.) 



14 



6 



5 
28 10 

6 









12 
16 








' 36 



59 
3 



2 12 
2 10 



11 13 7 



90 211 
47 1210 
12 I 
36 
11 IS 7 



20 



39 10 



64 



73 18 9 197 8 ) 



Zamind&rs. (Musalm&ns.) 



58 6 13J| 30 15 

23 18 6|i 9 15 

43 3 03 10 4j 

13 2 6 13J 

2 2 10 



140 8 G| 46 6 18} 



21 
11 
10 
20 10 
15 











70 
13 

m 

O 

6 

I 

1 
1 



9 


5 


180 10 18} 


3 


7 


57 16 IJ} 








49 13 12^ 








41 16 13} 








26 10 








1 








1 



CS 103 12 12 358 7 16^ 




177 11 1 555 16 5« 



TT 



T'alukddrs. (Hindfis.) 



9 
3 

2 
6 













21 








12 








1 


• • 







22 









25 
2 



85 12 10 
2 



3 
125 12 10 

4 
9 

22 



20 



56 



27 



87 12 10 



190 12 10 



^^KK^ No. XIV.— ( Continued. ) 


■ 


■ Name of caste. 


Tahsils. 1 




Lucknow. 


MohanMl- 


Malihi- 
b«d. 


KniSL 


Total 




Zamiodars. (Hindus.) 




BrahmaQS, 


25 


13 6 9 


43 


22 12 6 


102 IS 14 




Thikui 


30 6 12i 


44 12 lOJ 


153 10 


132 13 6 


421 2 :OtV 




Kijath. 


9 15 


4 15 


10 10 


16 13 8 


41 13 8 




Klitri, 


2 10 






2 


4 10 




Bakkil, 


2 13 6i 








2 13 6} 




Jauhsri, 


10 








1 




Kashmiri. 


3 10 




'.'. 10 


4 10 




Abir, 


10 13i 


2 "l 4 


9 10 


22 7 17J 




Lodh. 


5 10 


1 


1 




7 10 




Mora,!, 


10 


1 






1 10 




Kori, 


10 








10 




riti. 


10 




10 




1 10 




Kfehbi, 


1 




10 




2 




Other caates. 


1 








10 




Agarwila, 




3 "s 6} 






3 3 6J 




BhSt, 




1 


5"o 




6 




Kurrai, 




14 3 6i 




2 "5 


16 8 6i 




GosS,ln, 

Total 4, . . 
Total ot 3 SI, II,. 

!Haza 5, 
Grand Total 1, 11, & 5, 




15 




1 


1 1 5 




154 11 131 


85 3 13^224 


178 3 1£ 


641 18 14J 


174 11 13! 


141 3 li251 


265 16 £ 


832 11 i^ 


11 


1 


10 


5 12 It 


27 12 10 


346 


228 393 


449 ( 


1416 


ralukdfa. 




rMinalmin. . . 


20 1 39 10 i 64 0, 73 18 91 197 8 9 






Hindu 


20 1 56 1 27 87 12 lol 190 12 10 




|. 




Zamtnddrs. 




^ 


Musalm^D, 


140 8 Ci 


46 6 18) 


68 103 12 12 358 7 16fi 






Hind(i, 


154 11 13i 


85 3 1 


224 0,178 3 19 641 18 14,1, 






_Naz(ll, 


11 


1 


10 Oj 5 12 10, 27 12 10 




Total, .. 


446 


228 


393 0,449 01416 

1 1 






J 



No. XIY .^Continued.) 

TahsU Lucknow. 





Parganahs. 


Name of caste. 


Lucknow. 


Bijnaur. 


Eiikori, 


Total 




T'alukd&rs. (Musalm&ns.) 






Sheikll, . . • . 


14 


• . . 


• • • 




... / 


Moghal, • . 


3 


2 


10 


20 


• •• 


Total 1, 


17 


2 


10 







' 1 

Zamind&n. (Musalm^s.) 






Sheikh) 


23 16 13^ 


23 10 


11 


58 


6 \i\ 


Saiyid, 


17 


6 18 6^ 


10 


23 


18 6} 


Moghal, . . 


27 10 


3 


12 3 ^ 


43 


3 6} 


Path&n,« • • • 


7 


• •• 


6 


13 





Habshi, • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


2 





Total 2, 


75 6 13i 


32 8 6} 


32 13 6^ 


140 


8 6} 


Total of 1 & 2, 1, . . 


92 6 13^ 


34 8 ^ 


33 13 6§ 


160 


8 6} 




i 

T'alukd&rs. (Hindds.) 






Brahman,.. •• 


10 


8 


• •• 


9 





ThfikuT, 


2 


10 


• • • 


3 





N&nak-s&hi, 


10 


• •. 


10 


2 





Kdyath, 


6 


• ■• 


• • • 


6 





ToiidS, 


10 


9 


10 


20 






No. XIY. ^{Contintted.) 
TaMl Lueknoto. 





1 

1 
1 






Parganahs. 








Name of caste. 
















. 


Lucknow. 


Bijnaur. 


Kitknrt 


Total 






iZamindfirs. — (Hindlis.) 








Srahman, 


12 10 





10 


2 


10 





25 


Thdkur . . 


32 15 





43 5 


14 


6 


13J 


90 6 IZ^ 


K&yathy. • 


7 6 





10 


2 








9 15 


Khatri, . . 


2 





• • 





10 





2 10 


Bakh&l, 


1 13 


6f 


• •• 


1 








2 13 6^ 


Jauhari, • . 


1 





• 

• •• 




• • • 




10 


Kashmiri, 


1 





10 


2 








3 10 


Ahir, 


5 





3 6 13^ 


2 








10 6 13^ 


Lodh, . • 


4 10 





• • • 


1 








5 10 


Murdi, 


10 





• • • 




• • • 




10 


Kori, 


1 





• • • 




• •• 




10 


Pfai. 


10 





• •• 




• • • 




10 


K&chhi, 


• • • 




10 




• •• 




10 


Other castes, 


• • • 




• •• 


1 








10 


Total 4, 


69 13 


6f 


58 11 13i 


26 


6 


13i 


154 11 13^ 


Total of 3 & 4, II., . . 


79 13 


6f 


67 11 13J 


27 


6 


m 


174 11 13J 


Naziil 5, . . 


8 








3 








11 


Grand Totall, II, & 5,. . 


180 





102 


64 








346 








Oyalnkd&rs. 












"Musalm&n, 


17 
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1 








20 




Hindd, . • 


10 
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1 








20 


1^ 
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-fe 
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32 8 6| 
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140 8 6) 
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69 13 
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58 11 13tV 


26 
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154 11 3l| 
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No. XIY.—( Continued. J 
Tdhsd Kursi. 





Parganahs. 


Name of caste. 


Mahonah. 


Eunt 


Dewi. 


Total 


Sheikh; 
Saiyid, 


T'alul 

6 
4 


Ld&is. — (Musalmins.) 

12 53 15 14 

2 2 10 


• •• 

• • • 


Total 1, .. 


9 


12 


55 18 9 


76 18 9 


Sheikh, 
Saiyid, . . 
Moghal, . . 
Path&n, 
Habshi, 


Zamfnd 

10 13 10 
2 
2 
6 


da. — (Musalmi 

19 7 10 
4 10 

... 
. . • 

4 


Ins) 

42 8 6 
6 13 7 

... 
• • . 

8 


72 9 5 

13 8 7 

2 

6 

7 


Total 2, . . 


20 13 10 


27 17 10 


52 1 12 


101 12 12 


Tolal 1 & 2, 1., ... 


29 13 10 


39 17 10 


108 1 


177 11 1 


Thdkur, . . 
N&Dak-s&hi, . . 
K&yath, 


Talu 

74 
2 


kd&rs. — (Hindi 
6 

• • • 

• •• 


Is.) 

• . • 

6 12 10 


79 
2 
6 12 10 


Total 3, . . 


76 


6 


6 12 10 


87 12 10 



No. XTV.— (Continued.) 

TahsU Kursi. 



Name of caste. 



Thdkur, 
BrabmaD, 
Qo8&,in, 
Eiyath, 
Ahlr, 
Kurmi,. . 
Ehatri, 
Naztil, . . 



• t 



Total 4, . . 
Total of 3 & 4, II., 
Grand Total I. & II., 



^Miisalm&Q, 
Hindfi, . . 



Musalm&D, 
Hindd,. . 

LNazfil, 



Total, 



Parganalis. 



Mahonah. 



Kursi. 



Dewd. 



Zamind&rs.— (HiDdti&) 



55 19 3 
13 12 5 

10 
13 2 12 

10 



4 12 10 



89 


6 


10 


165 


6 


10 


195 









9 
70 



20 15 10 

89 6 10 

4 12 10 



195 



38 10 

2 

2 7 10 

• • • 

5 

• • • 

10 



44 
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49 
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89 
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46 2 10 
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91 
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13 6 
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2 








50 7 9 



56 19 19 



165 



55 18 9 
6 12 lU 



62 1 12 

48 7 9 





163 



Total. 



6 
6 



132 13 
22 12 

10 

16 13 8 

10 

2 6 

27 

5 12 10 



183 16 9 
271 8 9 
165 



76 18 9 
87 12 10 



101 12 12 

181 16 9 

5 12 10 
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No 2668 

From 

Colonel J. UEID, 

Commission Ell, Lucksoit. 
To 

The Offg. Personal Assistant to the 

Chief Commissioneb, Oudh. 

Dated Lucknotc, the 2-2nd August 1872. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to submit the following observations 
on the final llc^port of the Settlement of the Luckaow Dis- 
trict. The demarcation of villa|^es was eomraonced by the 
late Mr. Jolin Kavanagh in February 18G0 ; tlie Khasni 
Survey was commenced a few montlis later by Major Boul- 
I derson, now Settlement Officer of Kheri. 

These operations were satisfactorily conducted, and were 
brought to a close at the end of tlie cold season of 1863-64 
rOne par-^anah was assessed by Mr. Capper, now Commis- 
sioner, liai Bareli Division, and the remainder of the District 
by Mr. Maconocliie, Settlement Officer, Gonda. Tlie report 
is furnished by Mr. Butts, who took churt^e iu Aui^ust lsG9. 
By this time the survey, assessments, and most of the inquiry 
into rights had been completed, audit only remained to iiuish 
the judicial work, fair tlie records, and hand tliem over to 
the District authorities. Mr. Butts bas written a very interest- 
ing report, but ho expresses his regret that it should not 
have devolved on some of the dtstinguislied OfTictTs, who in 
reality effected the Settlemeut, to report the result of their 
labours. 

There have been numerous changes of Commissioners 
as ■well as Settlement Officers, and I myself did not take 
charge of the Division till long after the completion of the 
Settlement, and I am now required to review a report on 
operations which I had no opportunity of observing. 
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2. In the following brief observations I sball follow 
the order of the statements in preference to the arrange- 
ments of subjects adopted by the writer of the report. 



Statement I. 



Statement I. shews that the district, as settled, was 

divided into four Tahslis, comprising 
ten parganahs, and 1,416 villages. 
The total area was 8,90,786 acres, and the details accordin 
to the professional and field survey were as follows : — 






Professional Surrey. 
Field Survey. 



t •• •• * 



CultiTated. 


Culturable. 


Barren. 


4,73,551 
4,81,842 


1,01,293 
2,10,208 


3,03,337 
1,99,218 



Total. 



8,78,181 
8,90,786 



The two surveys correspond pretty closely with regard 
to the cultivated area, but under culturable and barren there 
arc % ery great discrepancies, the field survey shews more than 
double the professional under the former heading, and nearly 
the same number of acres less under barren. Discrepancies 
under these headings are by no means uncommon, but what 
is remarkable in Lucknow is, that while the professional 
survey generally returns less barren than the khasra, it here 
returns 50 per cent. more. 

I have no doubt the classification of the field survey is 
the more correct, even this gives 27*67 per cent, of barren, 
which is higher than any district in the province except 
Pratdbgarh, where it is 29'9. The provincial average is 19'37, 
as shewn in the annual report for the year ending 30th 
September 1870. 

3. Less than half of the land shown as barren in the 
field survey returns is actually such ; the details are as 

fellows : — 



• • • 



Village sites, ... 
Jhils and Tanks, ... 
Heads and Paths, ... 
Eevenue free, 
Barren, i.e., sterile, 



... 



... 



• . • 



• • f 



... 



1-88 
465 
109 
7-22 
12-72 
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Tlie district is not well wooded ; the percentage o£ land 
under groves being only 289 of the total area ; of this '30 
is assessed, and tlie rcmaindor 2 53 revenue free, according 
to the provincial rule under which groves up to 10 per cent, of 
the area in each village are exempted from assessment. 

The provincial average area under groves is 4'G6 per cent. 

4. The cost of the sef Uemciit was Us. 5,31,243-0-10, ac- 
cording to the completion report ; 
but the r inancial Commissioner s 
Annual Report for the year ending 30th September 1870, 
gives the total cost at Rs. 5,kl,8S8, and that for the year 
ending 30th September 1871, at Us. 6,-18,080-10-5; compared 
with Undo the cost is very marked ; the rates aro as below : 



Cost per square mile, 

Percentage of cost on the 1 
revised demand for one year, ) 

The undermentioned figures will show under what heads 
the differences are moat sti-iking. 



Lucklinn 






Un 


383 10 


3 


198 


1 


ii 13 





22 13 





Lupkiiow 


Unio 


Measurement ... . 


. 03,310 6 7 


01,821 


Becords, 


. 1,91,201 U 3 


1,01,980 


Officers, 


. 1,94,030 1 1 


49,302 


rixed estaljlisbmeat, . 


. 48,811 12 3 


21,345 


Contingencies, ... . 


. 30,020 7 8 


18,350 


Total Ks., . 


. 0,31,2i3 9 10 


2,52,801 



With regard to the records it may be noted, that 30,355 
village papers were prepared in Lucknow, against 18,508 in 
Undo, owing, I presume, to the order, that duplicates of these 
papers should bo prepared, not having been issued tiU after 
the Undo Settlement had been completed. 
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5. Under Officers, the difference, which is enormous, 
arises in part at least from the fact, that for some three years 
the Deputy Commissioner of Undo, though conducting the 
settlement, drew his pay as District Officer. With regard to 
other Officers also, the difference may be rather in the clas- 
Bification of charges than in actual expenditure. The litiga« 
tion too, in Lucknow, was more than double that of Undo, the 
numbers of cases being 27,319 and 12,658 respectively. la 
Undo the settlement was commenced by Mr. Clifford, De- 
puty Commissioner ; he was joined after two years by Mr. 
Maconochio as Assistant Settlement Officer, and when he 
went home a year later, he was succeeded by the latter Officer, 
BO that practically there were no changes : in Lucknow, on 
the other hand. Settlement Officers were frequently changed, 
and such changes are any thing but favorable to economical 
management. 

6. This Statement shews the castes and the numbers of 

State t iiL ®^^^ * it has been noticed at length by 

"^" the Officiating Settlement Officer ia 

his report p.p. 51 to 61, and no remarks seem called for from 
me. 

7. This Statement shows that of the 1,498 Mahals 

statement IV ^^ *^*® Distrfct, 374 with a Govern- 

ment demand of Rs. 3,23,209 are 
settled with 37 T'alukddrs, but 152 of these are held in whole 
or part by under proprietors, so that Lucknow is by no 
means a T'alukddrf District. In many cases only portions of 
the estates of these T'alukddrs lie in Lucknow. 

1,124 Villages are held by 14,756 independent village 
proprietors ; in 603, the tenure is Zaminddri ; in 484, Patti- 
(lari ; and in 17, Bhayachara ; 20 arc not accounted for. 
There are 2,733 Chaukiddrs, and 1,696 sir-holders. 

These tenures are described by the Officiating Settle- 
ment Officer at pages 88 to 95 of his report. There is no 
complete record of tenants wilh a right of occupancy. 

The average holdings, sir and others, of cultivating 
occupants are as follows : — 



A. 


K 


P. 


3 





23 


6 





38 


2 





15 


3 


3 


33 


0, ... 2 


3 


3 
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Proprietor's sir 

Under- Proprietor's sir, ... 
Chaukidiir's lioldiogs, ... 
Kesident cultivator's ditto, 
Noa-rcsident cultivator's ditto. 

Proprietors have generally other land besides sir in 
their cultivation. 

The holdings of cultivators necessarily run small in a 
densely populated District. 

8. As was to he expected in the immediate vicinity 
of the Capital, revenue free grants are exceptionally numer- 
ous and extensive, Ihey aggregate 7'22 per cent of the entire 
area ; the land revenue thus relinquished hy Government 
amounts to Ka. 8'ii,2l7 per annum, of which Ks. 13,673, have 
been assigned for one life only ; Ka. 58,10-1 to the present 
holders and tlieir heirs in direct lineage; and lis. 12,560 in 
perpetuity. Detailed information on these points will he 
found in the Of&ciating Setllement Olficer's Report, paras. 81 
and 82, p. 24, and addendum : No. 2 to Statement, No. IV. 
The great majority of the grantees are members of the late 
lloyal family. 

9. Preliminary arrangements for assessments were made 

in 1863-64 ; in the following year 

Parganah Kakori was assessed by 

Mr. Capper, the papers of one Tahsil wore completed, of 

another partly prepared, and every village in two TabsiU 

was visited. 

Tahsils Lucknow and Mohanlallganj were assessed hy 
Mr. Maconochio during 1865-66, Malihliliad in 1866-67, 
and Kursf, the last Tahsil, in 1867-68. Xlie principles on 
■which both officers made their assessments will be found in 
paras. 14 to 33 of the Officiating Settlement OfUcer's Report, 
but I think it desirable to give Mr. Maconochie's remarks on 
the assessment of each Tahsil and Parganah in extenso as 
an appendix. 
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Parganali Lucknow. 



10. The classification of soils and rates of rent, as al- 
ready reported, will be found in the report of the Officiating 
Settlement Officer, pages 18 to 22, and I shall confine my- 
self to brief observations on the assessment of each Tahsil. 

The Lucknow Tahsil contains three Parganahs, namely, 
Tahsii Lucknow. Lucknow, Bijuaur and Kaktiri. 

The soil of Parganah Lucknow is, as a rule, inferior 

particularly on the banks of Gumti 
but owing to the vicinity of a great city 
the proportion of valuable crops produced is unusually high ; 
only 35 per cent of the cultivation is irrigated ; in the khadir 
of the Gumti, good crops are produced without irrigation. 
Water is 20 feet from the surface, and tlie depth of water in 
wells is 7 feet. The average cost of a pakka well is said to 
be B.S. 375 but this seems an excessive estimate, and of a 
kachcha well, Rs. 9. A considerable proportion of the Pargan- 
nah is held by Jagfrdars, members of the ex-Roval family ; 
liome villages are held by Talukdars, some by mdependent 
Musalman and Rajput Zamindars ; a few are Nazul. 

The cultivators are of all classes, the hard working castes 
being in excess, and all are well to do. 

The following are the estimates of rentals : 





Khalsa. 


Jagh(r. 


Total. 


Acoordiug to chak rates, 


3,16.205 


98,748 


4,14,953 


Village rates, 


8.10,757 


81,874 


3,92,681 


Corrected Jamibandi, ..« ... 


8,22,748 


88,659 


4,11,407 


Admitted Rental, 


2,37,187 


68,637 


8,05,724 



The revised Government demand on the khalsa only is, 
including cesses, Rs. 1,5G,033, being an increase of Rs. 15,502, 
or 11'3 per cent over the Summary Settlement Jamd. 

The revenue rates are : 

Rupees 2 11 on cultivation. 
„ 2 2 on Mdlguzdri. 
„ 1 9 on total area. 
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The above rates seem rather low for a Parganab eon- 
faiuiut;; so ^rcat a city, but, as already remarked, tlio soil is 
generally inferior. 

11. In a few villajjes only of this Parganab is the soil 
good, on the hanks of the Sai it is 
very liglir, barren nsar plains rua 
thmngli the centre villages, anl the cultivation is inferior. 
There are considerable faciUties for irrigation from jhei'ls, 
tanks, aiul Itachcha wells, which can be made with ease. The 
average depth of water from the surface is only 17 feet, and 
of water in wells 8 feet ; the cost of a pakka well is lU. 143, 
and of a kachcha one Us. 0. 

The population is 369 per square mile ; this seems low 
for Oudh, but as regards cultivated area only, it is high, 
for no less than 43 per cent of the total area is barren. 
The land is chiefly held by independent Mahomedan and 
Hajput Zamindais, most of whom are in debt and 
difficulties. 

The same description applies to tbe cultivators as in 
Lucknow. 



Tbe average ehak rates give a rental 

of Rupees, 1,75,470 

Do. do. Tillage do., Eupces, ... 1 87,842 

Corrected Jamabandi do., l,78,8DO 

Admitted assets do., 1,48,109 

The revised Government demand, including cesses, is 
lis. 1MI,1J07, being an increase of lis. 12/JiO, or liS on 

Ibo demand of the Summary Settlement. 

The Picvcnue falls at : 

Eupoes 2 4 On cultivation. 

„ 15 On malguzari. 

„ 1 On total area. 
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12. This Parganah closely resembles Bijnaur, except 

that the facilities for in-igation are 

^'^^^ ° rather greater. The revised demand 

is, including cesses, Rs. 45,383, the summary jamd was 

Rs. 42,425, there is, therefore, an increase of Rs. 2,958, or 

7 per cent. 

The revenue rates are : 

On cultivation, •.. •.. ... Rs. 2 4 

On mdlguzdri ... ... ... „ 1 15 

On total area, ... ... ... ,,130 

13. This Tahsll comprises two Parganahs ; one 
„ , ^ ,, ^ , „ . giving the name to the Tahsil, the 
Tahsii Mohaniaugax,. ^thcr Nigohan Sasseudi. 

The soil is generallv of very good quality, but in the 
« 1. ^ u 1 II fsw villages to the North of the 

Parganah Mohanlallganj. cs Mjt j-l- •!•• mi 

Sultdnpur road, it is inferior. The 
crops, too, are of more than average value, and sugar-cane 
is extensively grown. Mr. Maconochie states opium was 
largely grown till the late prohibition ; I do not know what is 
here referred to. The irrigation is fair, being 45 per cent, 
of cultivation ; it is carried on from large jhlls as well as 
pakka and kachcha wells ; the depth of the water from the 
surface is 20 feet, and of water in wells 10 feet, the cost of 
a pakka well is Rs. 68, and of a kachcha one Rs. 5. 

The population is 455 to the square mile. With the 
exception of two small Talukas, the lands are held by in- 
dependent Zamindars, Mahomedans, Bdjputs and Kurmis ; 
they are described as extravagant and embarrassed, Avhile 
the cultivators on the other hand are in comfortable 
circumstances. 

The village rates give a rental of Rs. 3,64,707 

Corrected Jamdbandl, ... „ 3,60,556 

Chak rates, „ 4,04,818 

Admitted assets, .. . „ 2,88,521 
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Tiie revised demand including cesses is Rs. l,8'i,232, 
shewing an increase of Es. 27,721 or 17'7 per cent over the 
summary settlement demand. 

The revenue falls at : 

On cultivation Bs. 2 12 

On mfilguzdrf „ 1 14 

Total area, „ 1 7 

These rates are high, but not higher than the conditions 
justify. 

14. The soil of this STTiall Parganah is for the most 
F»rgiiiBii Nigohan siwn- pait a Hght domat, intermingled with 
^ bliur. The rabi and Icharif crops are 

nearly equal. 42 per cent of the cultivation is returned as 
irrigated, but the irrigation is rather uncertain, depending 
mainly on the Bankh Naddi, which drains tlie Bijnaur 
jbils, which do not hold water for any great lenfrth of time. 
The average depth of water from the surface is 18 feet, and 
of water in wells 8 feet. The cost of a pakka well is Es. 132, 
and of a kachcha one, Rs. 4. Tbo population is fair, 
amounting to 417 to the square mile. The tenure is cliiefly 
Talukdari. The cultivators are hardly equal to their brethren 
in the adjoining Parganah. 

The average cbak rate gives a rental of Es. 1,07,300 

Ditto, village ditto, „ 1,15,599 

Corrected jamdbandi, „ 1,28,379 

Admitted assets, „ 71,370 

The demand has been fixed at Es. 49,421, including 
cesses, shewing an increase of lis. 12,090 or 32'3 per cent. 

The Kevcnue falls : 

On cultivation ... Rs. 2 

On mdlguzari, ... ,,150 

On total area, 110 
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15. The Tahsil comprises two parganahs, Malfhabad 

The soil of Malihabad varies in quality, being good on 

Pareanah Malihabad *^® South and West, but Tery light 

arganah towards the East. 34 per cent of the 

cultivation is irrigated. The tanks are shallow, and seldom bold 
water beyond December, nearly half the irrigation is there- 
fore from kachcha wells, and these might be greatly increased. 
The average depth of water from the surface is 18 feet, and 
a depth of 12 feet in wells can be secured. The crops are 
of the ordinary description. The population is 432 per square 
mile, and of the cultivators the hardworking classes are in 
the majority. 

The different calculations gave assets as follows : 

Chak rates, £s. 3,33,U0 

Village rates, „ 8,23,507 

Corrected jamdbandi, ... ,, 3,26,885 

Admitted assets, ... „ 2,16,130 

The revised demand is Rupees 1,52,595, including ce»« 
ses, showing, an increase of Rupees 33,951 or 28*62 per cent* 

The revenue rates are : 

On cultivation, ... Rs. 2 2 

On m^lguzArl, ... „ 18 

On total area, ... „ 140 

16. The soil is very variable, bhtir and light domai 
Parganah Mohan Auram prevailing largely in the Southern 

villages, matiyar on the East and 
West, and good domat in the North. There is much usar. 
Irrigation is wanting ; the Sai gives an ample supply of water 
for the crops grown along its banks, but the tanks are, as a 
rule, shallow, and few large jhils hold water long ; kachcha 
wells tooj as a rulci cannot be made without difficulty. 
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Tlie crops are inferior in the soutliera villages, but f^uu 
in tho rest of the parganah. The cultivators are generally 
well to do, and of the hardworking classes. 

The deduced rates gave assets as followa : 

Average chak rates, ... 2,83,868 

Village rates, 2,81,561 

Corrected jamdbandi, ... 2,83,059 

Admitted assets, ... ... 2,15,984 

The revised demand ia Rupees 1,33,781, inclusive of 
cesses. The increase is Rupees 18,807, or 1665 per cent. 



The revenue rates fall at : 






On cultivation, 


Rs. 


2 10 


On mdlguzdrf. 


„ 


18 


On total area, 


J, 


1 1 



17. Tahsil KursI comprises three Parganabs ; Kursi, Dewa, 
Tahrfi KonL an*! Manona. 

The soil of this Parganah is generally very fertile, though 
p»rg«n»h Kur.1. ^herc is a little light sandy bhiir. 

The cultivation on the north of the 
Parganah, where tbe population is sparse, is poor; but on tho 
south, where the population is dense, it is very fine. 60 per 
cent of the cultivation is irrigated, almost entirely from 
jhils. Water is only 17 feet from the surface, and wells 
hold 9 feet of water. 



The deduced assets are : 




Chak rates 


Rs. 1,27,022 


Village rates, 


„ 1,24,139 


Corrected jamfibandf, ... 


„ 1,27,440 


Admitted assets, 


77,763 
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The revised demand is Rs. 74,655 including cesses, the 
increase is Bs. 31,954 or 74*83 per cent, and the revenue 

rates fall : 

« 

On cultivation at, .,• Bs. 2 7 
On cultivated and culturahle, ,,180 
On total area, ,,160 

18. This is a very fine Parganah, and the soil is of 

Papganah Dew». ^^^^ ^^^ samc quality throughout. 

The population is 494 per square 
mile, and the hest classes of cultivators predominate ; 43 per 
cent of the cultivation is irrigated, more than three-fourths 
fromjhfls. Water is met at 14 feet from the surface, and the 
wells hold 6 feet of water. 

The assets according to the different calculations are as 
follows : 

Village rates, Rs. 2,88,014 

Corrected jamdhandf, „ 2,97,776 

Admitted assets, 1,83,620 

The revised demand is Rupees 1,52,031, the increase is 
Rupees 46,096, or 45*51 per cent., and the revenue rates are : . 

On cultivation, ... Rs. 2 13 
On cultivated and culturable „ 1 15 
On total area, ... „ 1 10 

These rates are high, hut the Farganah is an exception- 
ably fine one. 

19. The Farganah is generally fertile and well cultiva- 

Parganah Mahona. ®^» ^^* along the bauks of the 

°°^ Gumtl it is undulating and varied by 

occasional marshy and sandy tracts, and towards the south, 
large usar plains are found. The more valuable crops 
are extensively grown. 48 p^r cent of the cultivation is irri- 
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gated, four-fifllis from jhils. "Water is met with 25 feet from 
the surface, and wells hold as much as 11 feet of water. 
Kucha wells can he dug without difficulty. 

The deduced assets are — 

Average chak ratesj ... ... Es. 2,95,928 

Village rates, „ 2,96.911 

Corrected jaradbaudi, ... „ 3,10,359 

Admitted assets, „ 1,89,683 

The revised demand is, Rs. 1,35,486. 

The increase is, Ks. 30,931 or 29'6 per cent. And the 
revenue rates fall : — 



On cultivation, 


Es. 2 8 





On cultivated and culturable, ... 


„ 1 13 





On total area, 


,.16 






20. The summary settlement for the entire district was 
lis. 9,55,599-12.0 ; the revised demand is Rs. 11,88,618, show- 
ing an increase of Rs. 2,33,019, or 24.38 per cent ; it varies 
very much in the different parganahs namely, from 7 per 
cent in Kakori, to 74 in Kursi ; in Chak II., of par- 
ganah Kursi, the rise is as much as 99 per cent and the 
settlement officer admits, that even now the assessment is a 
light one, though he was afraid, and with reason, — to go 
higher. 

I should note here, that the figures in the Appendix, 
(Mr. Maconochie's reports), do not correspond exactly with 
those in tbe printed report, as corrections were made subse- 
quently, and in the annual report for the year ending 30th 
September 1 871, the figures will be found to differ slightly. 

The revenue rates for each tabsfl for the district, and the 
other most highly assessed districts in the province are as 
follows : — 
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Lucknow Tahsfl, 
Mohanl&Iganj, ... 
MaUhabad, 
Jvursiy ... ••• 

Lucknow District^ 
lUU Barell, 
Unao, ... .•• 
BiuraBanki, ... 



On cultiTation. 



2 8 

2 9 

2 8 

2 10 

2 6 7* 

2 6 4 

2 6 10 

2 4 7 



On culiivated 

and 

culturable. 



2 1 10 
1 11 
1 10 
1 12 
1 11 11 
1 10 
19 6 
1 16 1 



Total 



14 

16 

14 
18 

15 



* Per annual report for year ending 80th September last 



In a late memorandum of Mr. Colvin, Secretary, Board 
of Revenue, North- Western Provinces, the highest rent rates 
in completely re-assessed districts are as follows : — 





On cultivation. 


On assessable. 


Mozzuffumagur, ... .,• ... •„ ..• 

ALoerui^ »•• ••• ••• ... ••. ••• ••• 

^Liiyguin^ ••• ... ••• ••• ... ... ... 

JujTupOOrjri «.. ••• •«• ••• ••* ••* ••• 


4 6 6 
4 2 10 
4 6 4 
4 6 7 


8 6 3 
8 6 2 
8 11 8 
8 10 1 


The Lucknow rates are, t*t • 


4 18 2 


8 7 10 



The Lucknow rates were nominally higher, hut these 
figures give the rates actually worked up to; the nominal rates, 
vide statement, XIIL would give a demand, including cesses, 
of B/S. 13,10,850 including cesses^ instead of Ks. 11^88^618, 
the amount finally fixed. 
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21. The revised demand has been collected in thedifferent 
Tahsils for three, four, and five years, the collections bare 
been made, I believe, without much difficulty, though not too 
easily. la some villages, indeed, reductions have been found 
necessary, and two or three appeals are still pending. 

Only two cousiderablo estates are under direct manage- 
ment, namely, Kasmandi and Etonja, both in Tahsil 
Malihabad. J udging merely from the rent roll, the former is 
rather under, and the latter considerably over assessed ; but 
the management of these estates has hitherto not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, and I think an enhanced rental may con- 
tideotly be anticipated under the new regime. If a continu- 
ance of rents at the rates prevailing two years ago could be 
reckoned upon, I should be inclined to tLink that the district 
waa assessed at rather less than full half assets, but the years 
immediately preceding 1870 were exceptionally favorable for 
Oudh. Crops were good, or at least fair, and owing to short- 
comings in adjoining Provinces, the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce ruled higb, and cultivators were in a position to pay 
heavy rents, but the last two years have witnessed a very 
different state of affairs, and for the agricultural year just 
ended, it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that little more than 
four-fifths of the rent has been realized. Very great difficulty 
has been experienced in collecting the revenue, and notwith- 
standing numerous alienations, temporary and permanent, by 
land-holders, to obtain the means of meeting their obtigationa, 
there ia even now a considerable balance. Many Zaminddrs, as 
noted by the Settlement Officer, are in straitened circumstances, 
but for this, no doubt, they might have pulled through a couple 
of bad years, without borrowing, but the number of transfers 
certainly tends to indicate that the Government demand does 
not press too lightly. 



The assessments were almost entirely made by Mr. 
Maconochie ; he had assessed great portion of Undo before 
being transferred to Lucknow, he does his work carefully and 
methodically, and having regard to all the risks attending 
farming in India, I have no doubt he has pitched the demand 
as high as is safe for a long term of years, and I recommend 
that his assessment be formally sanctioned. 
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I should not omit to mention, that since the statements 
were prepared, the burden on land has been considerably in- 
creased by the Local ^tes Act. 

22. This statement shews that in all, 27,139 claims 
Stotement VI. wcrc preferred, of which 27,095 were 

Judicial proprietary right, disposed of by the Settlement Courts. 

As regards proprietary right in T'alukd villages, the set- 
tlement of 1858-59 was final. In those held by Zaminddrs 
it was subject to revision, and the result was that about one- 
seventh changed hands. 

. 

As already noted, Lucknow is not a T'alukddri District, 

and claims to sub-settlement were conse- 

Su b-settlements. .•• . o ,-% ^^^ 

quently not numerous ; of the 569 pre- 
ferred, 142, or one-fourth were decreed, being exactly the pro- 
vincial average according to last annual report. In 5 1 entire 
villages, and 102 portions of villages decreed in sub-settle- 
ment, the under-proprietors have a profit of Rs. 32, 1 1 4 per 
annum. 

A large proportion of the disappointed suitors, no doubt, 
eventually secured minor rights, such as sir or right of occu- 
pancy. Statement No. XI. shews 1,097 sub-proprietors, hold- 
ing 6,983 acres, or on an average 6*37 acres, and 801 tenants, 
with a right of occupancy, holding 5,398 acres, or on an average, 
6*74 acres. No doubt, these last will receive material additions 
to their numbers hereafter. 

7, 1 7 1 claims for shares were instituted ; the suitors were 
, , successful in rather less than one-half. 

Claims for Boarea. ,. i . , j 'ii i .1 , 

In many cases claimants admitted that 
they had been excluded from actual management during the 
Native Government, but pleaded that the portion of sir they 
held represented their share, and this plea was often made 
good. 

5,759 claims were preferred, and the claimants were 
„, ^ successful in rather more than half the 

Sir, &c. I ^ 

number of cases. 

No fewer than 7,132 claims were preferred for groves, 
QroYCB, and about two-thirds were decreed. 
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Other claims are neither numerons, nor important, and 
Other cijims. Call foF DO remark. 

23. Only one case of redemption of mortgage is shewn 
in the statement, which is very remarkable. The Officiating 
Settlement Officer condemns in stroni^ terms Act XIH. 
of 18GG. As I have reported elsewhere, I believe the 
late Financial Commissioner, acting on the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, who knew nothing of the circuni- 
stances, or the object in view in passing the Act, gave 
it a far wider scope than was contemplated ; it was simply the 
embodiment of an agreement on the part of the T'alukddrs 
not to plead their sanads in bar of claims by village proprie- 
tora to redeem their villages mortgaged to T'alukddrs, and 
included in T'alukas held under sanads. 

The judicial work was nearly equally divided among : — 

(1.) Settlement OflScer and Assistant Settlement Officer. 

(2.) Extra Assistant Commissioners, and, 

(3.) Suddur Moonsurims. 

The returns present no very salient features, and T regret 
I am not in a position to state confidently, how far the deci- 
sions of the Settlement Courts have given general satisfaction. 

24. This statement shows that 1,985 Chaukidiirs watch 

1,498 mehdls, and 2,282 hamlets, with an 
areaof 1,392 square miles, and population 
of 6,97,499, occupying 1,57,516 houses. The average charge 
of a Chaukfddr is, therefore, 7 9 houses — which is moderate, and 
his remuneration in cash and kind averages Es. 26, but this 
does not include dues or perquisites. 

25. This statement shews a total of C,4S7 fresh water 
Stttnn tot pakka wells—of which 3,373 are used for 

irrigation ; and 330 salt or brackish 
pakka wells, of which 311 are used for irrigation ; 11,313 fresh 
kachehawells, of which 7,003 are used for irrigation; and 1,437 
brackish kachcha wells, of which 1,393 are used for irrigation. 
The average depth of water from the surface is 18iJ feet. 
The percentage of cultivation irrigated is 43'50, great part of 
the irrigation is from jhils and tanks, and a little from rivers. 
For details, I refer you to the Officiating Settlement Officer's 
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Report (Part III, p. 63); he here refers to the results likely 
to result from the canal, but I do not think canal can compete 
with well 'irrigation where the average depth of the water 
from the surface is 18^ feet, and wells both kachcha and pakka 
can be made at no great cost. 

26. This statement shews a total of 79,537 cows ; 29,287 

she-buffaloes ; 1,628 bullocks for carrying 
burdens ; 1 22,5 8 5 plough bullocks ; 8, 1 1 
for ploughing and other purposes. There are no pasture lands, 
i,e., lands laid down in grass, and the cattle generally are in 
wretched condition. Cart bullocks are an exception ; most 
of them are fine large well fed animals. 

The plough bullocKs, though small, are equal to the work 
required of them, and a very limited supply of food suffices 
to keep them in working order, and this to a poor cultivator, 
is a very important consideration. In the present state 
of agriculture, I have no doubt that for ploughing o;i?y, small 
bullocks are preferable to large ones, but some cultivators 
find it to their advantage to keep bullocks of a superior stamp, 
which are used for ploughing during the season, and for 
draught during the rest of the year. Horses and ponies 
are very poor and not numerous. 

27. The produce statement is valuable, as shewing the 

area under each description of crop: but. 

Statement XII. j xi . x -i • i tA • i 

as regards the out-turn, it is not, I think, 
at all reliable. 

According to the annual provincial report for the year 
1870-71, the average produce per acre was as below, and for 
the purpose of comparison I give the rates entered in state- 
ment XII. 



At p. 78 of report. 







1868-69. 


1869-70. 


Stat. xn. 


Rice, 


. • ■ 


649lb3. 


701 


380 


Wheat, 


• ■ • 


878 


908 


630 


Inferior 


grains. 


644 


704 


604 • 


Opium, 


••• 


20 


16 


12 


Sugar, 


• • • 


816 


849 


758 


Tobacco, 


• •• 


700 


702 


226 



The above figures shew that the yield is much under^^^^^^B 
estimated, and there are obvious mistakes in the statement, ^^H 
which there are now unfortunately no means of corrcctinjr, e.g , ^^^M 
the yield of sugarcane per acre from unirrigated land is ^^« 
given as thrice that from irrigated, and the yield of both wheat 1 

and barley is shewn to be less from irrigated than from J 

unirrigated land. ^^H 

28. This statement shews the rents of the different ^^M 

classes of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, ^^H 

s»»„..,xill. to be as followa :- ^H 


TsluaLucliiiOw Irrigiilecl, ... 
„ „ Unirrigated, 

^«"i- iUmmp.t«l, 

T«h.n M»lil«i. flrrigBtod.... 

>™»- iu„irrig,ted, 

Mrrignteil,... 
Tuli»a Kursi, ] 

t Cnirrigulpc], 

(Irrirrstiril. .. 

Total. ] 

i L-nirrigoted, 
• Error in Statement, 

TJn4oDI.Erifll, n"'B''t'^.-- 
.vemge. J rnirrigM.d, 


Qoind. 


Dom«t. 


Matiyar. 


BhUr. 


^^M 


a 15 

7 4 
9 3 

G a 

7 9 
5 13 

8 11 

7 

8 9 
•0 

7 13 
5 15 


7 1 

4 6 
6 11 
15 
a 8 

4 
6 10 
4 10 

6 4 
4 5 

GOO 

4 2 


7 B 
4 2 
6 7 

4 3 
6 3 

a 13 

5 15 

4 8 

6 4 
4 2 

E I 
3 11 


4 
2 13 
4 5 

2 6 

3 6 
2 6 

4 4 

4 

2 14 

3 14 

2 10 


7 9 ^^H 
7 3 ^^H 

::: ■ 

3 14 ^^H 

:.;: ■ 

7 1) ^^H 

1 


The Lucknowratesseeniveryhigh.but asalreadystateJ, they ^^J 
■were not worked up to, tliey were deduced only from land's ^^H 
held by tenants at will, and payin g cash routs ; tiiey could not ^^H 
with safety be applied to the entire cultivation. The Officiat- ^^H 
ing Settlement Officer, in his para. 27, page 76, expresses an 1 
opinion, that rents are still rising, and be nas, no doubt right, 
if his remark applies to the state of affaii-s when the assess- 
ments were made, but as stated in para. 21, rents are certain- 
ly not rising now, rather the reverse. The difference between 
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the rates of rent for total irri^ted and unirrigated land is 
owing to comparative superiority of soil, as well as to irriga- 
tion ; of first class land (Goind), nearly three fourths is irri- 
gated, and of the worst (Bhtir), about one-eleventh only. 

29. The Officiating Settlement Officer in Part VI., page 
157 of his report, describes the voluminous records of a regu- 
lar settlement; their cost has been elsewhere adverted to ; and 
in Appendices 1 and 2, he gives an interedting description of 
of the City of Lucknow, and of the parganah families of the 
district. As some clerical errors have crept into the report 
and returns, I append a list of corrections. 

80. Tlie following officers were employed at various 
periods during the progress of this settlement. 

Colonel S. A. Abbott, Commissioner. 

Mr. Currie, Settlement Commissioner & Commissioner. 

Colonel L. Barrow, Commissioner. 

W. C. Capper, Esq., Officiating Commissioner. 

H. S. Beid, Esq., Commissioner. 

Gore Ouseley, Esq., Commissioner. 

Mnjor I. F. MacAndrew, Officiating Commissioner. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. REID, 

Commissioner. 



Extract paras. 57 io Oi of Settlement OQicer, Xh 
Jieporlfor 1860-06. 



:know's 



Para. 57. Tahsil ifohaiihtlganj is situated in tho 
T«Lsii Mohonuiffuii. soutlierti portion of the District, and is 

bounded on the north by the Giimtf, 
dividing this district from Durriabad, on the east by Rdi 
Bareli, and on the south by the SAi river, which divides the 
district from Uudo. It contains two parganahs, one bearing 
its own name, containing 171 villages with an area of 1,27,254 
acres, and Nigohan-Silssendi containing 57 villages, with an 
area of 45,428 acres. This latter parganah was formed out 
of the two small parganahs of Nigohiin and Sassendi, lying 
in a narrow strip to the south of the tahsU along the Sal 
river. Parganah MohanUlganj was formed out of the old 
parganalis GosA,lnganj and Khiijhauli, which lay mixed up 
together in unextractable confusion, they were, therefore, form- 
ed into one, and the name of the tahsll station given to it. As 
will be seen at once, it contains tho chief portion of the 
tahsil. 

58. To facilitate assessment, this parganah was divided 
Pai^Huh Moimu!iiga.,j. '^^^° ^Ix chaUs, but 03 they to a gi-eat ex- 
tent partako of the same character, a des- 

'^'"'^ cription of each is unnecessary. 

59. For tho most part the soil, except in tho villages 
s„iL lyifg north of the SultAnpuv Road, be- 
tween it and the Gumti, is of a very 

good quality, with considerable productive powers. Good 
domat is the prevailing soil, but through the centre of the 
parganah there runs a line of jliils and marshes, surround- 
ing which there is a considerable amount of niatiyAr, a large 
proportion of which is of excellent quality. The returns give 
a percentage of soils over the whole parganah at 55 
domat, 35 matlydr, and 10 bhdr. I should, however, men- 
tion, that in those villages to the north of the Sultdnpur 
road, the domat is of very inferior quality indeed, and per- 
haps a more correct percentage would be 50 domat, 35 
matiyiir, and 15 bhiir. 
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60. As was to have been expected from the quality of 
^^ soil, the rabl crop is considerably in 

. excess of the kharif, and a large propor- 
tion of the better kind of cereals is grown. In the kharif, 
rice, indsh, moth, jo,dr and sugar-cane are the chief products, 
this latter which really belongs neither to kharif nor rabf, 
is very largely grown even now, and I feel no doubt 
myself, but that its cultivation will largely increase as has 
been the case elsewhere. The cane grown is usually the 
thin stick cane, which yields a greater abundance of sugar for 
its size, than the larger description, and does not require such 
icareful cultivation. In the rabl, wheat, urhur, gram, peas, 
and barley are the chief products, all are of an excellent 
quality, the gram being generally obtained as a second crop 
off the wet rice land, it is of fine quality. Tobacco is not much 
grown, neither are vegetables. Poppy was, until the late 
prohibition, largely grown in the eastern villages, but this 
has been put a stop to, and no doubt the gardening class will 
fall back upon some equally profitable product. 

61. Irrigation is largely resorted to, 45 per cent of the 
iirigatioii. whole Cultivated area of the parganah 

being watered, this is a large percentage, 
and for the most part the irrigation is fairly certain and easy, 
being carried on from large jhils, which hold water to a late 
period, and pakkd and kachchd wells, which are readily dug 
almost everywhere at small cost. Water as a rule, is not far 
from the surface, average distance being 20 feet, Avhile there 
is a fair supply in the well of water, average depth beinj^ 10 
feet. The cost of a pakkd well is about lis. 68, and a kachcha 
one Rs. 5. 

Population. ^2. Population is dense, being 455 

per square mile, 5 per house, and 138 
per 100 acres cultivated. 

The land owners are chiefly independant Zamlnddrs, 
there being only two small T alukdars in the parganah. The 
chief castes are Rdjputs, Mahomedans, and Kurmis. They 
would have been fairly off had they exercised moderate pru- 
dence, having had a light summary jama, but with their 
usual recklessness, they spent more than they could afford, 
and money on landed property being obtainable for the asking 



o> 
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nearly all the Zami'iidarS are more or less in debt, and I 
confess I do not see much chance of their recovering them- 



Thc cuUivatiug classes are on the contrary, well to do, 
as shewn by the number of their cattle, the surest sign of 
prosperity among an agricultural people, the appearance of 
their persons and houses to my mind tells nothing, consider- 
ing that 12 years ago, tlie fact of a man having good clothes 
And a good house would mark him out as a man of substance, 
who could stand squeezing. The chief agricultural castes are 
K'lrmi-i, Ahirs, Pdsid, Caaaiiri, Lidha. K^Lchhia are in & 
minority. 

it„t^ 63. The rates as a rule, are fair, 

and will rise after settlement. 



The assets according to my different calculations are : 
Rs. 4,04,818 
„ 3,64,707 
„ 3,60,556 



Average chak rates, 
Village ,, 

Corrected jamabandi 



Allowed assets 



2,83,521 



I have proposed a jam it of Rs. 1,79,474 + 4,506 = Ks. 
183,980, assuming about the village rate return. 



This falls at : 



On cultivation, Rs. 2 
On mdlguzdri, „ 1 
On total area, „ 1 



which considering the capabilities of the parganah, cannot 
be high. 

64. The summary jamA Es. 1,56,620 has been in- 
creased to extent of Rs. 22,854, or about 14 per cent 

65. This small parganah was divided into two portions, 

chaks No. I. and II., more for the 
^PMg.n»h NigobiaSaxsn. coDvenieuce of working, than for any 
difference observable in quality of soil, 
f-"^ &c. 
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C5. For the most part soil ia a light domat, iuter- 
g^jj mingled Avith bhiir. In the villages 

near the Siii bliur abounds, changping to 
domat as A'illages near the Mohanlalganj boundary ; per- 
centage being 50, 3G, 14. 

67. Tl^e crops are pretty equally divided between 
^ kharif and rabi. In the former, 

bajni, moth, mash and rice, and in 
the latter, wheat, arhar, gram and goja,f are the chief 
]n'oductft, nearly an equal quantity of land being under culti^ 
vation in each season ; there is no sugar, and but little tobacco 
or garden produce grown. 

68. Irrigation is not so much wanting, being 42 per 
irrigiiUon. ccut. as unccrtaiii. A good deal of 

water depends on the B&nk Ndla, 
which carries off the superfluous water from the Bijnaur 
jliils, and numerous shallow tanks Avliich do not hold water 
any great length of time. Wells are not freely dug, and sel- 
dom last beyond the season. The average depth from the 
surface is 18 feet, and water in well 8 feet, and cost of pakkd 
well Ks. 132, and kachchd Us. 4. 

69. The population is fairly dense, amounting to 417 
^ , ,. per square mile, 4 per house, 126 per 

ropulation. i^/x 1a' \ 1 

100 acres cultivated. 

The tenure is chiefly T alukdarf. Rajah Kashi Parshdd, 
of Sassendi, owns nearly all tlie villages contained in the old 
parganah of that name. Rajah Behiirf Ldl of Maurawan, 
and Bhagwiin liaksh of Kasmaura, owning a large proportion 
of Nigohan. The independant Zamindars are chiefly Rdj- 
puts, who are in much the state as tlieir brethren in Mohan- 
Idlganj. The cultivators are not of the best class ; Kurmis, 
and Kdchhis are wanting, ChamArs, Pdsis, Ahirs, and 
Lodhs, being in preponderance. They are fairly well to 
do. 

70. The rates are high for the quality of soil, and 

capabilities of parganah. lleturns give 
as toliows : — 
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Average chak rate, Rs. 1,07,300 

V ixxage, ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• ,, xyLUyOj J 

Corrected jamdbandf, „ 1,28,379 

Allowed assets, „ 71,370 

I propose a jam4 of Rs. 51,790 + 1,302 cesses = 53,092, 
which is about given by the average chak rate, Avhich I 
have here preferred to the others. There is luuch batdi, 
land. As a rule, it is the most inferior land in the village. To 
apply full village rates would be to assess at a higher rate than 
the land could pay, it waa necessary, therefore, to allow for this 
in assuming assets on which to fix the jama. 

My proposals fall at : 

On cultivated, Rs. 2 3 9 

I, mdlguzdrjf, ... „ 1 6 10 

f f t/OLax area, ••• ..• .*• n l ^ x\} 

71. The summary jamd amounting to Rs. 37,346, 
has been increased by Rs. 14,444, or nearly 39 per cent. 
This is a large increase, but one the landowners can well 
bear, the chief additions falling on the T'alukddi's. 

72. Altogether, I think this tahsil is perhaps the best 
in the district. It is certainly in every way to Lucknow ; the 
proposed jamd is in no way heavy, and should be paid 
readily. The total of the tahsil amounts to Rs. 2,-31,264 + 
5,808 cesses = 2,37,072, being an increase on the summary 
jamd of Rs. 37,298, or about 19 per cent. 

It falls at the following rate : — 

On cultivated, Rs. 2 10 

„ mdlguzdri, „ 1 12 6 

„ total area, „ 1 6 I 
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73. Tahsil Lucknow, though neither the largest nor 

the best, is far the most important. It 

Tawi Lucknow. contains three parganaha 

Lucknow, 203 villages, with an area 10,990 acrea 

Bijnaur, 102 93,414 „ 

Kiikori, 64 37,231 „ 

It lies in the centre of the district, and is all but sur- 
rounded by the other three tahsils, a small portion of the south- 
ern boundarv alone touching on the district Undo. The river 
Giimti flows through it, aifording irrigation to the vil- 
lages on its bank, and an easy highway for conveyance of 
produce to the city. The main road to Cawnpore passes 
through its southern villages, and the Railway running nearly 
parallel with it, will further assist communication and enhance 
the value of land near it. 

74. This Parganah is the most northern in the tahsfl, 
, , , and is divided into two parts by the 

liiver (yumti. It was divided into six 
chuks, one of which was devoted to the demarcated villages 
situated within city limits. Tlie lands in these villages pay 
such an exceptional rate, that in fairness, they ought to be 
excluded from the average parganah and tahsil rates, their 
situation alone causing the land to rise so enormously ia 
value. 

75. As a rule, the soil is inferior, being either bhiir or 

inferior domat, on the side of the 
Giimtl, a narrow strip of kadir land 
is found, in which the soil is naturally productive, but on rising 
to the higher land, from which the rain drains off at once, the 
soil is, as a rule, unproductive, and it is not until the river has 
been left some miles, that naturally good productive soil is 
found, percentage gives CI — 10 — 29. 

7G. With a large city like Lucknow so close, superior 

crops are of course largely grown, every 
^^^ effort being made to overcome by irriga- 

tion and manuring the inferiority of soil. In the kharif, mdsh, 
moth, bajra, jo,5ir, dhjin are largely gi'own, sugarcane and 
vegetables being extensively produced. Numerous fruit orchands 
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ire also found in and about the city, many of them £ein(» very 
valuable, not so much from tho renumerative value of the pro- 
duce as from tlie choice quality of the trees of all descriptions 
planted and nurtured iu them. In tho rabi, wheat, arhar, 
grauj, jao, are the principal products. 

77. Irrigation is not on the whole extensively carried 
i,,ri^y„^ on, returns giving but 35 percent of the 

land as watered. There are hut few 
large jhila, irrigation being carried on chiefly from the Giimti, 
wells, and small tanks which afford one or two waterino^, f 
should, however mention, that in the khadir of the Gumti, 
good crops ai'e produced, even without artificial irrigation. The 
kachcha wells are usually small and worked by hand. Water 
is near the surface, being 20 feet, and water in tho well seven 
feet. The average cost of a pakkd well is about Ea. 375, and 
of a kachchd well Rs. 9. 

78. The population even without the city villages is 
sufficiently dense. Including them, it amounts to 731 per square 
mile, five per house, 190 per cent cultivation. 

The tenure is chiefly Jiiirtr and T'alukdari. Situated close 
to the court a very large portion of this pargauah is held re- 
venue free by members of the ex-royal faniily and their de- 
pendants. So much laud of this description is there, and so 
little chance of its lapsing to Government, that I have in 
No. VII. statement, shewn the jagfr land separately. It had 
to be separated I'rom the regular khdlsa land, but there was 
too much to enter it all in the revenue free column. In 
many of these villages the old Zamfndars still maintain their 
position, but in many all trace of them has been obliterated, 
and the Jdgirdiirs hold khiim. The T'alukd villages belong 
chiefly to those T'alukdiirs who formerly had influence at 
Court, and managed to pick up a village here, and a village 
there, there is no one considerable t'alukd in the parganah. 
The chief indepeudant Zamindars arc either Mahomedans or 
Rajputs, but there are not very many of them. There are 
also a good many NazAI villages and patches of Nazul lands 
which 1 have assessed and brought upon the rent roll. 

The cultivators are of all classes, the hardworking castes 
being in excess, they are chiefly Ahlrs, Lodlis, Kurmis, 
Murdos and Chamdrs. They are all well to do. 



_^ 
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79. The rates are liigli, as might have been anticipated 

from the situation of the Tillage round 
^**^ about Lucknow. I do not think they 

will rise much. Calculations give parganah assets : — 





Khitlia. 


JigSr. 


ToUl. 


Average chuk rates. 


3,16,205 


98,748 


4,14,953 


Village rates, 


3,10,757 


81,874 


3,92,631 


Corrected jamtibandi, 


3,22,748 


88,659 


4,11,407 


Allowed assets, 


2,37,187 


68,537 


3,05,724 



The allowed assets I place no reliance upon whatever, 
so much land having been returned in the sir or rent free, 
or as paid in kind. My proposed jamd amounts to Ks. 
1,39,702 + 5,678 cesses = 1, 15,2^0. 

Which falls at rate of. 

On cultivation, Us. 2 10 6 

„ mdlguzdrl, „ 2 1 10 

„ total area, ... „ 1 10 9 

none of which can be considered at all heavy. 

80. The summary jamd Rs. 1,31,872 was paid as a rule 
well. There has been an increase of lis. 7,830, or about 6 
per cent ou the summary jamd. 

8i. I have excluded the demand fixed upon the Jdgfr 
villages from ihe above, the cesses, of course have been added, 
as these all land owners arc expected to pay. Including* 
Jdgir, the total revenue would be Us. 1,83,803.* 

82. Parganah Bijnaur, the most southern one of the 

Tahsil, and lying between Tahsils Mali- 
^^j"^"""- hdbad and Mohanldlganj, was divided 

into five chuks, but as they arc all much alike, no special men- 
tion of any one in particular is required. 

83. In the southern Tillages near the Sdi, the soil be- 

comes very light, as is the case along the 

,®^ whole course of that river, for the rest 

it is chiefly domat and matiydr, the latter being principally 
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found round about tho numerous large jliils which are 
scattered all over the parganah. Tbrough the centre villages 
run the waste Usar plains, regarding which mention lias 
heen made in para. 6. The cultivation is much cut up with 
this waste, and is necessarily inferior. There are some few 
villages in whicli the soil is as good as good can be^ but as 
a rule, it is by no means of good quality. 

As a rule the rabi crop is in excess, much of tho land 

is inundated from the jhfls during tlio 
^^^ rains, and cannot be prepared for any 

autumn crop, except rice, which is the chief produce in the 
kharif. In the rabi, wheat, gram and arhar, are most largr^ly 
grown, sugarcane is also extensively grown, it is principally 
of the same quality as that grown in MohanhUganj. 

85. Irrigation is chiefly carried on from jhils and 

tanks supplemented wlien nccesnary by 
imgation. kachchA wcUs, which can in most villag- 

es be dug with facility, water being not far from the surface, 
and the soil being stiff enough to stand without masonary 8up- 
port, 50 per cent of the cultivated area is waten^d. Tho 
average depth of water from the surface of ground is 17 feet, 
of water in well 8 feet, the cost of a pakkd well lis. 143, and 
of a kachcba well Rs. 6. 

86. The population is fair, amounting to 069 per square 
mile, 4 per house, and 127 per cent cultivation. 

The tenure is chiefly independent Zsimind&ri . TJicro 
are some Jaghirs and T'alukdAri villager, but the Cfn-fif^jr 
proportion belong to independent Zamind/irs, principally Ma- 
homedans and BAlpixtSs who really appf^r U> have jfOHHo^ncA 
the lands between them, or pfrrhaps the fwmer, through 
favor at Court absorbed the lands of the inferior east<;s, and 
only 1^ the Eajputs alone, Vk?<^^iiv5 they feansrl t/> prf^u-M 
to extremities with thfcm. llie majority of the 7j^TnifMrH 
are in debt and difGeuIties, The cultivat/ir^ are the «amo 
as elsewhere, chiefly Ahirs, Lodh?i, Cham^rs^ V&Hi^in. 

The rates are alrea/ly high, I faare^ thercfwe, in fixing 

thejam^, ma/le i^^mc allowani^*. fr/r 
^**^ the probability of tbcir remaining 

Btationaiy some time yet. 
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Calculations give assets : — 

Average chdk rates Es. .••» 1,75,470 

Village, „ ..• 1,87,842 

Corrected jamdbandi ,, ... 1,78,896 

Allowed assets „ ... 1,48,169 

I have proposed a jami of Es. 86,675 + 2,479 cesses 
= 89,154. 

This falls at rate of : 

On cultivation, ... Bs. ... 2 5 2 



yy 



yy 



mdlguz^rl, ••• ^ ... 1 15 7 
total area, ... „ ... 1 1 9 



88. The summary jamd Ks. 77,729, has been paid 
well, as ought also the proposed jamd. The increase has 
been Ks. 8,946, or about 9 per cent. 

89. Farganah Kdkori is much like Bijnaur in many 
^ _,, - ways, soil and crops are of much the 

same descnption, though perhaps, 
somewhat superior. Irrigation carried on from the same means, 
and to much the same extent, and the villages held principally 
by independant Zamfnddrs of the same castes. 

00. I cannot pass any opinion upon the rates which 
-, , were determined by Mr. Capper. 

Bates. -Tfc 1 • J •^ * * 

Keturns give assets. 

Villages, Es. ... 44,591 

Corrected jamdbandf, „ ... 62,866 

Allowed assets, „ ... 43,979 

The proposed jamd amounts to Rs. 27,655 + 1,163 ces- 
ses =28,818. 

Which falls at rate of 

On cultivation, ... Rs. ... 2 7 8 
„ mdlguzdri, ... „ ... 2 1 7 
„ total area, .,. „ ... 1 4 6 
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91. The summary jamd, Rs. 25,812 was light, the 
increase has been Bs. 2,534| or about 10 per cent on it. 

92. ITiere is much Jdglr, which I have not included 
in the Government demand, though cesses will have to be 
paid. Including Jdgir villageSi the demand amounts to 
Bs. 47,684. 

93. The result of the re-assessment of the Tahsil is 
as follows : 

Ehalsa Jigfr Total. 

Summary jamd, Rs. 2,35,413 63,368 2,98,781 
Proposed jamd, „ 2,54,032 69,809 3,23,841 
Or an increase, „ 18,619 6,441 25,060 

Or about 8 per ct. 1 per ct. 9 per ct. 

In this I have not included the cesses which the State- 
ment will show separately. 

94. In conclusion of this section, I append the general 
statement and average rent rates of each parganah, "shew- 
ing Tahs£ls separately. 
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viraci pnfoi. VLfo 32 of Settlement Officer, LucknotB^s 
Report for 1866-67. 



Para. 11. During the past year the large Tahafl of Ma- 
statement No. vn. lihdb^, has come under assessment. It 
Hevibioii uf Aaaewiiient. ijgs (.q the west of Luckiiow, bounded to 
the north and west by Hardui, and to the south by Unfio. On 
the east partly by Tahail Liicknow, and partly by Kural. It 
contains two parganahs as follows : — 

1. Malihiibdd, with 188 villages, with area of 1,17,540. 

2. Mohdn-Aurds 205 „ „ „ 1,24,660. 



Parganah Malilulbdd lies to the north of the 
Tahsil, and is on the whole, the better of 
the two. The total area may be divided 



PargnQoh MiUilidUnd. 



Cultivated 68,282 acres or 57 per cent. 

Culturable waste, 28,028 23'1 

Barren, „ 21,203 199 



Total, ... 1,17,513 

* Para. 13. The cultivated land varies in quality ; to the 
h. and west it is very fair, indeed, producing excellent crops, 
but towards the east it gets very light, the percentage each 
class bears to the total cultivation being, 

Bomat, 

Matiydr, 

Bhiir, 
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Para. 14. The culturable waste is, as a rule, very good 
indeed, and will be rapidly brought under the plough. The 
Zamfndars having only waited until assessment was declared 
to set heartily at work to improve their estates. 

Para. 15. The actual barren waste amounts to but 7*9 
per cent, of the total area, the remainder being made up as 
follows : — 



Groves, 






2-1 per cent. 


Town lands, ... 






1-4 „ 


Jbils and tanks, 






2-8 


Roads and path, 






0-9 „ 


Government mtid'fi, 






4-8 „ 



This is a very small amount of barren land, but after visit- 
ing every village, I do not think it has been under estimated. 
As a rule, the waste land being good culturable jungle. 

Para. 16. Irrigation is, at present, on the whole wanting, 
but 34 per cent, of the cultivated area being watered. The 
tanks are as a rule shallow, seldom holding water beyond 
December. Kachchd wells are therefore the chief sources of 
irrigation, and as these could be dug to a very much greater 
extent than they are at present, I have myself, no doubt, but 
that the area under irrigation will be very largely increased. 

Para. 17. The crops are of the ordinary description, ex- 
cept in the eastern villages, the rabi crops, as wheat, gram, 
urhur, barley are in excess. The chief kharlf crops being rice 
and bdjra, and moth in the eastern villages. 

Para. 18. The population compared with other parts of 
the district is by no means dense amounting to 432 per square 
mile, 4 per house, and 107 per 100 acres ciJtivation. 

The hardworking classes are in the majority, and are, I 
believe, fairly off. A large quantity of the culturable waste 
could very easily be broken up, without in any way impairing 
the tillage of the land at present under cultivation ; I have 
but little doubt that in the next year or two, most of the pre- 
sent culturable waste will be brought under the plough. 
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Para. 19. The present rates are decidedly low ; I append 
a statement ehewing the capabilities of each chuk aa shewn 
by the percentages, and the average deduced rates. 
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Para, 20. The summary jamd Rs. 1,17, iOi, has on the 
whole, been well paid, though not aa well as it should have been. 
The Zamlndiirs, as a rule, are a reckless, extravagent set of 
men, who put no restraint whatever upon their appetites, 
and squander the collections as fast as it conies in. 

Para. 21. The calculations gave assetts as follows : 

At chdk rates, Rs. 3,33,140 

Village rates, ... 

Corrected jamdbandt, 

Allowed assets, ... 

I have assumed as my assets, 
fixed the demand as follows. 

MAlguzSri, 
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This shews an increase of Rs. 28,969, or 25 per cent, 
on the summary jamd, 129 villages being increased Rs. 
30,923 ; 26 villages being decreased Rs. 1,954. 

The revised demand falls as follows : 



On cultivation ... 


• • . 


Bs. 2 


1 


1 per acre 


„ mAlguz6,ri ... 


. • • 


„ 1 


7 


4 „ 


„ total area ... 


• • • 


„ 1 


4 


2 „ 



Para. 22. This parganah lies to the South of Malflid- 
,,,,,. bdd, and is composed of the two old 

Foreanan Mohan- Auraa. <■ n iitrv^ 

^ parganahs of auras and Mohan com- 

bined into one. 

The total area is divided as follows. 

Cultivation, 64,419 acres 51'5 per cent 

Culturable waste, 22,830 „ 17 '9 „ 
Barren, 37,391 „ 306 „ 

Para. 23. The cultivated land is very variable in 
quality. 

In all the southern villages, bhur and light domat 
largely prevails. In the eastern and western villages, matiyAr, 
and in the centre and northern villages good domat. 
The percentage of each kind on the whole area amount to 

Domat 62 per cent. 
Matiydr 19 „ 
Bhur 19 „ 

Para. 24. The culturable waste is not as a rule good. 
It is largely mixed with lisar waste, and will not readily 
be brought under the plough, the estimated quantity ia 
decidedly high. 

Para. 25. The barren waste is in excess, and after 
visiting every part of the parganah. I am of opinion, that 
the amount has been rather under, than over estimated, the 
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ITsur ia of a very bad type, and cannot I believe be broken 
up, the actual barren waste amounts to 19-5 per cent, the 
balance being made up as foUowa .- — 



i 



Groves, 
Township, 
Jhils and tanks. 
Roads and paths. 
Government mdd'fi. 



1 6 

4 2 

9 

1 6 



26. Irrigation is wanting, liachchti wells are dug as a 
rule with difficulty ; in the western and centre villages are 
they alone found in any numbers, and I do not think there 
can be any great increase in their number, the tanks are as a 
rule, shallow, the large jhils about Mowale and Dliunianals 
in west, and in Mooseypoor, Gouree Jusmurra Jn the south, 
alone holding water any length of time, for the rest they 
seldom give more than one watering, though rice is 
extensively grown during the rains. The Sal river, however, - 
which runs through the south of the parganah holds water 
all the year round, and aftbrds an ample supply for the crops 
grown along its banks. 

Para, 27. The crops to a very great extent follow the 
soils, inferior in the southern villages, good over tho rest of 
the parganah. The crops are similar to thoso grown in 
Malthdb^d, and about equal to the average. Nothing 
worthy of note is produced. 

Para. 28. Population is far from large, amounting only 
to 416 per square mile, 2 per house, and 8J per 100 acres of 
cultivation. 

As a rule the cultivators are well to do, and the hard- 
working classes predominate ; without any difficulty, they will 
be able to bring all the land which remains to be cultivated 
under the plough, so that a considerable addition to the pre- 
seat cultivated area may be anticipated. 



( 



) 



Para. 29. Tbe deduced rates are, as a rule, low, and will 
probably rise considerably, I here give them, t<^ther with 
tbe capabilities of each chak as shown by the percentage : — 



l.t Clmk, 
2nd do., 



a a 



8 37 50 

l&l G 

34 10 



2-10 

2-S I I-IO 2-a 

i-iai*^ ti-* 



Fara. 30. The sammary jamd amounted to Bs. 
1,20,218, on the whole it has been paid readily enough, only 
a few of the larger Fattlddri Tillages having being back- 
ward in paying up, and this has arisen as much as any thing, 
from the position of pattlddrs being undetermined, and no 
regular division of jamd having been miule. This is being 
fast remedied, so I have every hope that a considerable im- 
provement in the manner of payment will be observed. 

Fara. 31. The deduced rates gave assets as follows : — 

A. V. chak rates, ... Rs. 2,83,858 



Village, „ 

Corrected jamdbandf. 
Admitted assets, 
I have assumed assets at 
And proposed a jamd of 

Total, 



2,81,561 
2,83,059 
2,15,984 
2,70,820 
1,35,410 mal. 
3,407 cess. 

... Es. 1,38,817 
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This shews an increase on the summary jamd of Rs. 
14,687, or 12 per cent, 130 villages being increased Rs. 
19,998, and 73 villages being reduced Es. 4,80G, but five 
nllages being left as they were. 



This demand falls as follows : 

On cultivated area per acre, 
„ mfilguzdri „ 



Ra A. P. 

2 II 



total area 



Paia. 32. To sum up then for the whole tahsll. The 
revised Government demand amounts to Rs. 2,82,481, against 
a summary jamd of Rs. 2,37,712, shewing an increase of 
Rs. 43,656, or 18 percent, and it falls at the following rates : — 



On cultivated area per acre. 



mdlguzdri 
total area 



.s. 


A. 


P. 


2 


I 


7 


1 


7 





1 


2 


7 



These rates, in comparison with those of tebslla Lucknow 
and Mohanlalganj, are light, and considering the improve- 
ability of the villages generally, the undeveloped resources, 
at command of the Zamlnddrs, I cannot but think, that 
with the slightest exertion on their part, this tahsil should 
be as flourishing as any in Oudh. This demand will be col- 
lected from this harvest. 



There now remains but one tahsil to assess, and this I 
hope to get finished by the end of December, as the assess- 
ment papers of the larger portion are ready, and the remain- 
der are nearly so. The revised demand, however, will not 
under the orders now in force, be collected until the autumn 
of 1868. 
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The villages in this chak are very fine, indeed. Popu- 
lation large, the hard working classes being in excess ; ploughs 
are everywhere numerous, and as most of the culturable 
waste is of first quality, there is no reason why cultivation 
should not be extended. Rents are chiefly paid in money, the 
buttaie land being only nominally so returned to conceal 
assets, in the same way that the fallow was simply thrown 
out of cultivation to reduce the jamdbaud. It is nearly 
all cultivated this year. And no valid reason could l>e 
given for its not being cultivated in 1273. As a rule, the 
jamds have been accepted willingly. In one case there 
was a gross attempt at fraud (in Needoorah), which the 
Zaminddrs attempted to bolster up by falsifying their papers, 
which they brought to show me I was wrong. I have 
already recorded a long memo upon this village in a separate 
proceeding, and hence see no necessity to say anything 
further, than that any leniency shewn by reducing the 
jamdi in any way would be a simple premium on fraud, 
and much to be deprecated. Darab Ali Khan complains re- 
garding Burowlee, and simply because I understood that a 
small chak of about 100 bigds was included in it, and would 
be deducted. The fact that I was mistaken, does not affect 
the correctness of my calculations, and I would not reduce in 
any way. Wells can be dug everywhere, and the culturable 
waste is of the best quality, and I hear on all sides that 
I have been very light ; I refuse to reduce and leave this 
memo for the benefit of my successor. 

As a whole the proposed jamd as follows : 
Average chak rates, ... ... Ks. 39,252 



Village, 


... „ 39,756 


Corrected jamdbandi, 


... „ 42,243 


Account, 


... „ 34,303 


Allowed assets. 


... „ 27,172 


Summary jamd, 


... „ 23,031 


I have proposed a jamd of 


... Rs. 35,180 




879 



cesses 



36,059 

which is about the same as my grain account, which is a 
very low estimate, and does not include the assets from so- 
called fallow. 
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This chak forms No. 6 of Tahall KursJ, and lies to the 
north of the parganah of Kuisf. It is bounded on the north- 
east hy Sitapnr District, and north and east by Biira Banki, 
and on the south by parganah Mohonah, and a small part of 
chak No. 5 of Kurai. It contains 54 demarcated villages, 
with an area of 29,9S9 acres or square miles. 

Total area may be divided as follows : 

Cultivation, 17,343 



Culturable waste, 
Barrren waste, 



9,364 
3,282 



The barren waste is composed chiefly of jhlls, rivers, 
and village sites, paths and groves, pure lisar waste is no- 
where met with in any quantity. 

The culturable waste is all of excellent quality, being 
covered chiefly with thick jungle. Since annexation much baa 
been brought under the plough, and I anticipate a much 
larger amount being broken up immediately, now that the 
assessment has been declared. 

The cultivated laud is of first-rate quality, being good 
domat, with an admixture of matiyitr ; bhtir is not found any- 
l. where through the villages, some inferior domat in one village 
(Khoogee), has been classed as bhiir, but it is not really 
bhCir, and yields almost as well aa the rest of the land in 
the village. 

Percentages are as follows : 

Domat, 67 

Matiylir, 32 

Bhtir, 1 

Irrigation is abundant and certain. In good seasons 

j^^j^^j^ the extensive jhila — tanks — scattered 

all through the villages, and the 

KuUianee which runs through the centre of them, affords 
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ample water for all the requirements of the villages, 
and should the latter rains fau, kachchd wells can be dug 
to supply their place ; 46 per cent of the cultivated area is 
irrigated. 

Crops are very fine indeed^ and a large proportion of 
^^ the jBner class of cereals are grown. 

In the kharff^ db&n, mdsh and 
kodo, are chiefly sown, the amount of land under each being 

Dhdn, 1,714 pakkA hlgL 

Mdsh, 1,362 „ 

Ja.OC1o. •.• ••• ••• 90o „ 

In the rabf, wheat, gram, alsi, are the chief products. 
Area under each being 

Wheat, 6,962 

Gram, 4,252 

Alsi, 1,749 

The relative proportion of kharlf to rabi being 22 per 
cent of the former, to 78 of the latter, a very good test of the 
quality of the soil. Included in the cultivated area there are 
6,963 pakkd hig&s of fallow, or 7,025 per cent of the area 
recorded as lying uncultivated, on making enquiries, however, 
I found that nearly all had been thrown out since survey, 
and that this year the jamdbandls for assessment purposes 
having been filed, a great deal had been cultivated, and 
certainly I could not find anything like this amount of land 
lying waste. In looking at the acknowledged assets this 
fact must be borne in mind. 

The population though by no means dense, is very far 

Population. fr^°^ Scanty, and the natural capabiU- 

ties of the land are so good, that if the 
Zamindars desire it, they should have no difficulty in attract- 
ing cultivators to their villages. Kachhis, Ahlrs, Cham&rs 
and Pdsis are the chief agricultural castes. Ploughs are fairly 
numerous, there being in all 2,762, which gives on the 
average 10 bfgds per plough, which is about what one plough 
can fully and properly work, reduce the quality of the 



99 
99 
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tillage, and 15 higAs ia not too much, but for 1st class cultiva- 
tion 10 hig&a ia enough. The land owners ought to be 
well oft", as the summary jamA has been so very light. The 
villages are chiefly held by a few considerable landlords, 
whom I shall remember as having given in the falsest papers 
I have seen in all my experience. 

There is but little money rent, payment in kind being 
Hjtfs. *'^® Tn\e, in money the exception. 

Where rents are paid in this way, 
a wide door is open to falsification of the returns, and the 
land owners have not been slow to tako advantage of it, 
their return of the outturn being utterly incredible. Where 
all are had it is difficult to mention names, but I think 
Mosahib Ali and Kurreembuksh's papers are the most im- 
pudently false of the whole number. The Ookure men 
press them very close. The best and fairest were given in 
by the Zamindars of Behtazindpoor and Narainpoor. 

The rates deduced for the whole chak are as follows : 



irrigated 


Unirrigated 


Gomd, 4—7 


3—9 


H4r domat, 3-10 


2-9 


MatiyAr, 2-14 


2—8 


Bhilr, 6—6 


3—4 


The deduced assets are as follows ; 




Average chak rates, 


... 37,770 


V^illage 


... 84,383 


Corrected jamitballdi, 


... 85,197 


Grain account, ... 


... 85,896 


Allowed assets, 

T 1 ,T i^ — ...i,:„i. 


... 60,591 
i., e 1 ; 



I have assumed assets on which to found my jamd 
at Rs. 78,050. It may be asked if the papers were so false, 
and no reliance was to be placed upon the returns, why was 
a lower sum than the low rates deduced from these returns 
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taken? My answer is, that the rise in the jamd is so great, that 
I felt I dare not go up to the point I felt I would have gone 
under other circumstances. Even with the low estimate tcuLen, 
I raise the summary jamd 99 per cent., and this over a large 
circle of villages, is quite high enough if the revised demand 
is to work at all. I fully admit I am very light, and have not 
taken nearly the half gross rental, I do not think it possible 
to take more, and at this I leave it. It will be for higher 
authority, when the matter is reported, to decide whether my 
proposals shall stand or be revised, my own opinion is, tliat 
more cannot be taken with safety or advantage. My pro- 
posed revenue amounts to Bs. 39,025 m^guzdri which falls at : 

On cultivation Bs. 2 14 

„ m&lguzdrl „ 17 4 

The summary jamd amounted to Ks. 19,776, so there 
is an increase of Bs. 19,249, or 99 per cent. 

(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 

Settlement Officer. 

N, J9.— Haying discnssed anestions of OQttnm of grain in my remarks on 
chak No. Ill, I have nothing lurthor to add here, except that the remarks ap- 
I^Xy equally to the outturn from the land of this chak, which is of better (quality, 
being more uniform. And it is solely the very great rise in the jam& which has 
restrained me from applying the Beyenue rate of chaks Nos. I and II. In my 
opinion, the land yields folly as much, and there is in this chak greater room for 
improyement. 



(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE. 

Settlement Officer, 



Caup Goootub, *> 
21th November 1867. > 
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This chak of parganali Maliouah lies to tlie North-East 
of tho parganah, bounded on the North and East by Tahsll 
Kursi, on the S^uth by chak No. 3, and on the West by 
chak No. 4. It contains 48 villagea, ■with a total area of22,795 
square acres. 

2. This total area is divided as follows : — 

Cultivation, ... 11,1021 

Culturable waste, 8,37G I ^S^, J^fl?"'!''^ 

' j lis. 19,4/ ti-0-0. 

Barren „ 3,327 J 



3. The barren waste is made up principally of jhlls 
and village sites, pure usar is nowhere observable, the 
nearest approach to it being the few patches of inferior jungle 
found scattered through the masa of good culturable waste. 

4. The culturable waste is of most excellent quality, 
being thickly covered with dhak, kuroundha and bushes, a 
crop of good grass underlying the shrubs. No difficulty 
whatever will be experienced in bringing it under the 
plough. 

,^. Doraat chiefly prevails through the villages, inter- 
mingled with good matiydr ; bhur is unknown, and the land 
everywhere is of first rate quality, a large addition to the 
cultivated area may be expected, as population is dense, and 
ploughs numerous, the average area being but four per plough. 
This is far too low. 

6. Crops everywhere look well, and a large proportion 
of the finer class of cereals are grown. In tho kharif, miish, 
dhdn, and jo,dr are chiefly grown, and in tho rabi, wheat, 
gram, giijaie, arhar, alsi and peas. The outturn has every- 
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where been understated, actual weighments having shewn 
that from. 10 to 14 maunds per bigd in a fair season may 
usually be anticipated. In a good one much morej in a bad 
one somewhat less. 

7. Irrigation amounts to 55 per cent of the cultivation, 
tanks everywhere abound, and the Reth Nala affords good 
watering. These, when the rains fail, are supplemented by 
kachchd wells, which can be dug readily in most villages. 

Fonulation is in excess, amounting to 109 per 100 acres 
cultivation. The majority are well to do, cattle abound^ and 
as before remarked, ploughs are in excess. 

The land is owned chiefly by Babii Pirthfpfil Singh, 
Bajah Rattan Singh and a number of proprietary conmiu- 
dities of their clan (Fouwars). Bajdh Battan Singh is well to 
me. The Zamfnddrs ought to be rich, but with the usual ex- 
tcavagance of their class, they squander all their collections 
on debauchery and marriage expenses, and so leave themselves 
penniless. Babti Firthfpdl Singh is in debt, or at least says he 
is, and two years ago on this plea, and by giving in, I have no 
hesitation in saying, false papers, induced the Officiating De- 
puty Commissioner to gee some of his jam& remitt^ I 
confess I think the measure was an unwise and unnecessary 
one. I am obliged to raise the demand considerably above 
what it originally stood at, for I can see no possible reason 
for leaving his jamd at four annas, which it is now, and there* 
fore^ be will feel the rise considerably. In this parganaU 
he has 25 villages out of the 32 he holds in his sanad. 

Details are as folio its : — 

Culturable waste 3,517, all of firs! rate quality. 

Cultivation 5,669, all good land domat^ 

and matiydr. 

Total mdlguzdri 8,186, Irrigation is fully as 

abundant as in other villages. 

Assets at chak rates, ... ... 82,421 

Village, ,, ... ... 31,848 

Corrected jamabandi rates, ... 30,686 

Allowed assets., „ ... 20,022 

Grain account, vide chak No. 3 „ ... 32,875 

The revised summary demand amounted to... Rs. 9,096 
The revised permanent demand amounted tO; ;i 14^700 
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Sliewing an increase of Rs. 5,G04 or 61 per cefil! 
which it never would have been, Iiad the jaiml been left 
alone, and that it was an unnecessary reduction is clearly 
shewn. 

I regret to have to record that in every way this T'aluk- 
dAr has tried to deceive, not that every land owner in the 
three chaks has not done so also, but Uiis man is conspicuous 
among them. The money rents are incorrec!:, the bata,i re- 
turns are false, as will he seen at a glance from the village 
statements, tlie whole of the fallow has been thrown out of 
cultivation since the settlenieut commenced, and in the finest 
villages, all the best land has been hid away in so-called 
mua.fi to retainers and relatives. After carefully examining 
into the holdings of the present cultivated laud, I find it as 
follows : 



Moncj rent! 31 p. c. of total CuL lanJ 2730 IS Rent 10,191 Z 



Pftjiwinl. in kind, 
8fr held b, TolutLJi 


33 ., 
. 3 „ 


3,G13 10 „ 


7,591 3 Am 
717 i 




loir renlcd laDd to 


7 


602 8 „ 


1,320 li 




Bent free. 


13 


l»03(i 9 „ 






Tilkge Serrants, 


3 


156 7 „ 






Hlow, 


7 „ 


„ GIS 12 „ 







So that wc find 21 per cent of the cultivation returned 
as producing nothing, nine per cent next to nothing as far as 
capabilities arc concerned, and 39 per cent less than half 
what it ought to be. According to the T'alukd^r, he only gets 
as his share 1 niaund 17 sers per biga, a return which I 
have shewn in my remarks in No. 3 chak to he utterly 
false and absurd. Further, in Shahpoor, there are summary 
suitcases, in which the Zumindar laid claim to three inaunds 
per pakka bigu, and not one of this T'alukddr's villages are as 
poor as that, and in the over proprietary rigiit case of Goolal- 
poor, there arc documents to shew that the Zumindars under- 



fc^ 
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took to pay as jamd for Surawun, Be. 1-6 por kachcha b{gd, 
of which 2^ go to the pakkd bigd, and for Goolalpoor 
Be. 1-4. Now neither of the villages are equal to the principal 
villages of this Taluka, but the assets by the lowest of these 
rcurns amounts to Ks. 27|69l, and if the old Nawdbi 
estimate of 21 per kachcha bigd for the Nik&sf is taken, the 
assets would amount to R& 44,153, not counting the cultur- 
able waste. So that under no circumstances, can this jam& 
be too heavy, my own impression is this, I have erred on the 
side of lightness. 

I have recorded at length my opinion on this Taluka 
and the proposed jamd, as I feel almost certain an appeal 
will be made to the sympathies of hu^her authority, and I 
wish to leave on record my opinion of the Talukd4r, and the 
capabilities of his estate. My candid opinion is, that the 
summary jamd is not above four annas, and I don't believe 
my proposed assessment is over 6 or 6^ at the outside of the 
real collections. 

10. The returns in the other villages are all false and 
cannot be relied upon for a moment, for the chuk cultiva- 
tions give as follows :— 

At chak Vate ... 62,318 

Village „ •.. 62,224 

Corrected jamabdndi, „ ... 62,319 

Allowed assets, ... „ ... 43,619 

Grain, &c. „ ••• 63,478 

^ per kachchd bigd ..« „ ... 55,494 

I have assumed assets at Rs. 59,590, which gives a 
jamd of Rs. 29,785. The summary jamd amounted to Rs. 
19,889, shewing an increase of Rs. 9^896, or 50 per cent, nearly. 
This is a considerable rise, but not too much, a large balance 
is still left to the land owners and the culturable waste is all 
good. 
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The revised demand falls as follows 


• 




On cultivation 


Ks. 


2 10 11 


„ mdlguzarl 


» 


19 


„ total area 


» 


15 


(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 




Settlement Oi^cer. 



P. S. — I note that in Pirthi Pdl Singh's estate, there 
are 1,069 ploughs, which gives about 8^ bigds per plough, 
this is considerably under the mark, and shows that the estate 
is fully tilled, and an addition of two bigfis per plough would 
not impair the cultivation, and yet womd add largely to the 
cultivated area. 
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Chak No. 2, Tebsil KirnU parganah Ifahonab, lies to 
the north-west of the parganah. It is bounded on the 
north by Sitdpor district, on the east by chak No. 1, on 
the nortb, by chak No. 2, and on the west, by the Biver 
Gumtf, which separates it from parganah Malih&bad. It 
contains 52 Tillages and two chaks^ with a total area of 
19,854 acres, divided as follows :— * 



Unassessable^ ... 



••• 



Culturable wastOi ... 4|559) 

> Total mdlgosdrf, 17^056 
Cultiyated land, ... 12,497) 

2. The barren waste is chiefly composed of tanka and 
jhils, village site and exempted groves. Actual barren waste 
is nowhere found. 

3. The culturable waste is chiefly found in the villages 
lying in the Tend of the Gtimtf, and in one or two of the 
eastern villages, which touch upon the great jungle which 
commencing here, stretches away into the Kursi and DewA 
parganah. It is of good quality, and can be readily brought 
under the plough. That in the terai is only waiting for the 
plough. 

4. The cultivated land is very good indeed, and again, 
the finer rabi crops cannot be grown. But this is all 
counter-balanced by the renovation of the land ; and in the 
low fields lost for the kharif, a rabi crop is grown, 
so that on the whole, these villages are as fine, if not finer 
than the upper villages in dry seasons, which come oftener 
than excessive wet ones. When tho upper lands are parched 
up these villages never suffer, and coin gold for their owners, 
as the produce is as great, while the price of grain is high. 

The percentage gives as follows :— • 



Doma^ 


... 81 


Hatiydr, 


... 13 


BUi, 


... 6 
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Crops arc ns a rule good, tlie rslif hdn^ much 
ill excess of the liewaat and kliarif, tLe chief products 
with acreage is as follows ; 



Muhhee Wheat 4,961 

„ Bailey 1,180 

„ Gram 1,G39 

„ Ai-har 1,519 

„ Gojai 1,193 



Kurrecf Mi'ish 2,002 
„ Mothf 706 
„ Eajrah 903 

Dliiin 1,679 
„ Special crops 
„ Sugar cane 214 
„ Kachidna 386 



Sugar cane was formerly grown to a much greafer ex- 
tent, and will lie so again, hut since settlomeut commenced 
in the district, it lias ceased to he cultivated in. the same way, 
that so much land was thrown out of cultivation. The reply 
I almost invariahly get, is that sugar cano has not hceu 
sown since 1^70-71 i'., and the fallow counts from same 
year. 

C. Irrigation shews 45 per cent of the cultivated area. 
It really is greater, as all the Tcraie vilhiges are naturally 
irrigated, watering is chiefly curried on from tanks and 
kacheha wells, which can be dug almost everywhere, to sup- 
plement the tanks. It is only very occasionally tliat wells 
cannot be dug, so I put down irrigation as abundant and 
certain. 

7- Population is considerable, amounting to 160 per 
cent on the cultivation, per square mile, and per house, except 
in the Qusbahs of Mahonah and Ktounja, the people are fairly 
off. Ploughs being numerous, there are 2,047 in all, which 
gives an average of about six acres per plough, which indeed, 
except in a few villages, bordering the ridge, where the land 
falls into the Teraie, all the land on tlio slope is inferior. 
Much of the teraie land has been recorded as hhiir, and so 
it possibly may he, but it is of very good quality, and water 
being so near the surface, it is very productive. It is nothing 
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at all like the bbiir found in Sbcopooreo or Kutgutha, 
much has been said to me about the inferiority of the land 
in these Terai villages, but from all I have been able to 
learn from disinterested persons, and what I said of the rabi 
crops last year, when assessing the opposite villages of 
Mallhabad, and from what I could judge this year, I dont 
believe that the land is in any way inferior, but on the con- 
trary, I believe the yearly inundation of which such complaint 
is made, renovates and renews the land, doing away with all 
necessity for manure, and water is so near the surface that 
every crop may easily be irrigated. Much stress is also laid 
upon the loss of the kharif crop. It is only occasionally 
that this is lost, the kharif and hewilnt crops are only 
grown on the higher lands, which except in most extraordin- 
ary years, never are inundated, and all the low lying lands 
subjected to inundation being kept for wheat, and the more 
valuable rabi crops, which are grown year after year in the 
same field, affording a convincing proof to my mind, that the 
annual inundation improves the land, and does not deter- 
iorate it, so that this complaint has really no foundation in 
reality. No, the only danger that I can see these villages 
lie under, is the inundation lasting so long as to prevent the 
sowing of the superior rabi crop, wheat and gojal. But 
this is only a very exceptional occurrence. It will probably 
be the case this year, but then it is admitted that such an 
year cannot be remembered by any one, and may not occur 
ai^ain during the term of settlement. So that taking every 
thing into consideration, I have no hesitation in recording 
that I think the complaints made by the land owners of the 
terai villages unfounded, or rather not so much unfounded 
as uncalled for. Because, no doubt, the kharif crop is 
sometimes lost and every now and then is rather under water, 
Avhat could be cultivated, an increase to the cultivated area 
may be anticipated. 

8. The land owners are chiefly Rajputs. Rajah Ruttun 
Singh of Etounja, and Bdbii Pirthee Pal Singh, holding a 
number of villages, as a rule, they are fairly off. The summary 
jamA having been very light. 

9. The cultivators are chiefly Kdchhis, Lodhs, Ahirs, 
Chamdrs, and Pasis. The rents are mainly paid in kind or 
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partly in money and partly in kind, villages in which money 
rents alone prevail are in the minority. As in chak No. 3, 
everywhere have the grain returns been falsified, shewing 
outturns that are simply absurd. I have recorded in chak 
No. 3, my views as to outturn of grain from the land in this 
parganah, and it is unnecessary to record anything further. 

10. Calculations give assets as follows: — 

At chak rate 72,461 

Village „ 75,076 

Corrected jamdbandi^ „ ... ... 78,808 

Grain, &c, „ 70,562 

Allowed assets, „ ... ... 52,711 

I have assumed assets at Ks. 65,946, and propose jamd 
of Rs. 32,973. 

The revised jamd. falls as follows: — ^Rs. 2-10-2 per acre 
cultivated. 

(Sd.) G. B. MACONOCHIE, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Tills cliak No. 3 of Talisil Kursf, lies to the south* 
west of parganah Mahonah. It is bounded on the North 
partly by cliak No. 1, and part No. 2, on the east by chak 
No. 4, on the south by Tahsil Lucknow, and on the west by 
the Giirati, which separates it from Tahsil Malihabad. The 
main Lucknow and Sitiipur road runs through its centre. 
It contains 41 villages and one chak, with an area of 25,092 
acres, divided as follows : — 

Unassessable, ... 4,454 

Culturable, ... 4,213) 

^ ,,. , , ^ ^ [ Total Malguzdri, 20,901. 

Cultivated, ... 16,688) "^ 

The unassessable contains 617 acres of groves, the re* 
mainder being made up of village sites, roads, jhils, river, 
there is but little real imculturable waste. 

The culturable waste is all good. It is found chiefly in 
the villages bordering upon the Gumtf, and in the village* 
on the Eastern boundary. It is all of good quality, and will 
readily be brought under the plough. In the terai it is 
ready to be broken up, but in the eastern villages it is 
covered with dhdk jungle, which would have to be removed, 
but the wood so removed would fully pay for the labour 
expended. The cultivated land is all of first rate quality, 
except in one or two villages in the south and western cor- 
ner, as Kutwara and Sheopooreo, where the land falling to 
very nearly the level of the Gumti degenerates into bhur. 

The percentages are as follows : 

Domat, ... ... ... 82 

Matiydr, ... ... ... 9 

Bhur, ... ... ... 9 

With exception of these few villages, the land is most 
productive, and of an admirable quality. 

Crops. The class of crops grown fully support this view. 
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lie cliief cereals grown being: 

r,i<bi Khun/. 

Wheat 5,S3S ac'ies, Masli 2,308, ■While llicro arc 212 



Cram 2,019, 
Baih'v 1,'I2S, 
ArUar 1,G16, 
Gojai 1,17G, 



Dhiia 1,630, acres of sugar cane 

Joar Hj4>, and 29G acres of 

Mothi 1,102, kdchiana. 

Bajra 1,341. 



Everywhere tlio crops looked well. The kliarif and 
liewAnt crops are chiefly grown in the western villages, 
where the hind falls, and irrigation is extensively carried oa 
by tanks, which are fouud in all but tlie western villages, 
supplemented by kacliclia wells, whicli are freely dug every- 
■where, except in the village aliove noted, and this is another 
infallible test of the quality of thesoil. Wherever kachcha wells 
are to be worked by the "pilr" are found in any numbers, 
there we m jy he certain of finding good productive soil, 1 have 
never found this test fail in any one of the six tahsils I 
liave now assessed. Of tlic total area under cultivation, 41 per 
cent is admittedly irrigation. This area could be largely in- 
creased. 

Population is fairly large, averaging 90 per cent, to cul- 
tivated area. The landowners are chiefly Rajputs, either 
Panwars or Cbohans. Kajab llattun Singh of Etounjah owns 
24 villages, the remainder being chiefly held by large pro- 
prietary liodics, who are in debt from having outgrown their 
properly, and in fixing the revised demand, I have borne in 
mind the number of mouths to be fed. 

The cultivating classes arc chiefly Lodhs, Kachhis, 
Ahirs, Chamiirs, and Pasis, they are fairly well to do. 

The tillage of the laud is good, and shews no want of 
care, as I liad been led to expect in a parganah i)aying 
chiefly in kind. There are 2,372 ploughs, which gives on 
the average 11 bigas per plough, this is by no means 
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The rents when paid in money have been tolerably fairly 
given, and I have nothing to complain al)out theui. But 
Avhen paid in kind they have proved utterly false. In no 
case did the outturn per higa exceed four maunds per biga, 
and the usual return was from two to three maunds, an outturn 
considering the qualiy of soil, facilities for and extent cf 
irrigation, and the density of population, clearly and mani- 
festly false. I have taken much trouble in testing and check- 
ing the returns by what from previous weighments we know 
to be the outturn, the amount of seed required for the land, 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that the returns do not 
shew a fifth of what is really produced, and this is supported 
hy the outturn given in three villages in chak No. 1, which are 
partly under direct management, and which I only visited for 
the purpose of getting some kind of standard. Tliey are rather 
inferior to the majority of villages found in this chak, yet 
the outturn of grain with one-third of the land irrigated and 
two-thirds unirrigated, amounted to 6^ maunds per bigd, what 
therefore should it be, with half irrigated and only half unirriga- 
ted, at the three maunds rate, as given by the landowners in this 
parganah? the cultivator would have but one maund 20 
seers of grain, of which 30 seers are required to pay the seed 
merchant, and 10 seers for one watering (it really takes 20 seers 
per bigd to pay for a watering), but as only half land is water- 
ed, I divide it, and this leaves 20 seers to cultivator, which is 
an absurdity. 

In 1864, when weighments were made all over the 
province, the worst field of wheat to be found gave seven maunds 
per bigd, and the best 21 maunds, and most cereals give 
very much the same amount — the rabi certainly, the kharif 
and hewant a little less. I therefore took a fair but low test, 
a rate of eight maunds per bfgd rabi, and six maunds per 
bigd kharif and hewant, estimating the produce to be worth 
lie. 1 per maund. In a few instances, I have gone above this, 
but in the great majority, I have kept well within it, so as to 
allow a margin for bad seasons. Further, a landowner has 
admitted to me that my estimate is a low one, the average 
produce which might fairly have been taken, being 
10 maunds per bigd, but that the jamd would then 
have been heavy, which of course, I am far from wish- 
ing. 
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The assets are as follows : 

At chak rates, Rs. 84,427, 

Village „ „ 80,436, 

Corrected jamdbandf rates, „ 84,663, 

Grain account rates, „ 89,408, 

I liave assumed assets at Ks. 72,200, and proposed a 
]ain& of Rs. 86,105 of which Rs. 30,805 is paying jama 
and ..• ... ... ... 5,300 mud,fi. 

The summary jamd amounts to Rs. 29,538, so that 
I get an increase of Rs. 6,663, or 22 per cent, increase. 

The revised demand falls at Rs. 2-2-8 per cultivated 
acre, which is very light. In Nawdbi two per kachcha 
blg& was always estimated as the Nikdsi. 
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No. 1763 of 1873. 



The OFFG. PERSL. ASST. to the CHIEF COMMISSIONER, 

OUDH. 

In the Revenue Dkpabtmekt. 



The commissioner of LL'CKNOW. 

Dated LucinoiVj the 23rd Mwj 1873. 
Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 2268, dated 22nd August last, submitting with your cri- 
tirisui the report on the completion of the Settlement of the 
district of Lucknow. In reply I am to communicate the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

3. The assessment of the Lucknow district was, with 
the exception of one parganah, made by Mr, G. B. Macono- 
chie. The settlement commenced early in 1862, and ended in 
1871. Its operations lasted through upwards of nine years. 
It raised the land-revenue of the district from Rs. 9,55,600 
to fte. 11,83,619, or 24 percent, and during its progress there 
were decided in the Settlement Courts 27,139 claims to righta 
in land. The report is furnished by Mr. Butts. 

3. The field survey, comuienced in 1S62. was finished ia 
two years. It was immediately preceded by a survey con- 
ducted by the officers of the revenue survey, and the results 
of the two surveys fairly tally in the two items most import- 
ant in testing the accuracy of a field survey, the estimate of 
total area, and of total cultivation. The results of the two 
surveys differ in these respects only by 106 and 1'4 per cent, 
respectively. The difference is small, and the field survey 
appears to have been effected with care and accuracy. In the 
return of area culturable and barren, however, there is an 
extraordinary variation between the two surveys. The area 
of culturable land given by the Settlement Department, is 
more than double that given by the officers of the revenue 
survey. There has been no such discrepancy in any other 
district in the province, and the Chief Commissioner fears 
that on the lisar plains of Lucknow there waa too great a 
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tendency on the part of the field survey to assume arid 
waste to be culturable soil. At page 66 of the report 
the "culturable land" of the field survey is described as 
being of very varying quality, and as in most cases untract- 
able with present means and appliances. The remark made 
by the reporting officer seems perfectly sound, that if it were 
good, and would repay cultivation, it would not remain un- 
cultivated. In a district, of which the population is so dense 
as in Lucknow, land is wanted, and the Chief Commissioner 
agrees that under present circumstances it was with wise dis- 
cretion that the *' culturable" area of the settlement returns 
was but lightly assessed, and in more than half the district 
not at all (p. 24). This means, it may at the same time be 
admitted, the relinquishment of a considerable amount of 
revenue. At four annas an acre, the rate imposed in the 
Kakori parganah (p. 18) and generally adopted throughout 
the province, the revenue payable from the 101,293 acres of 
culturable waste returned by the revenue survey, added to 
the 23,944 acres under grove exempted from assessment^ 
would have been Re. 31,310. 

4. The cultivated area is shewn to be 54*4 per cent, of 
the total area, a proportion which is below the average of 
the province. The soil is good. Only 11^ per cent of 
the cultivated area is entered as of poor quality. Forty- 
three and a half per cent, is stated to be irrigated, and 
seventeen and a half per cent, manured. The percentage 
of irrigation is a low average compared with that of the other 
districts of southern Oudh, excepting Bdra BankL Seventy- 
two and a half per cent, of the irrigation is from jheels and 
tanks, and the area under jheel is lower in proportion to total 
area in Lucknow than in any other district of the province. 
The percentage of manured land is likewise low, but it is dif- 
ficult to avoid questioning the accuracy of this return. The 
reporting officer has spoken very naturally (page 68) of the 
relation between density of population and the area under 
manure. It is an interdependence which has been found to 
prevail elsewhere, but the Chief Commissioner finds in the sta- 
tistics of this report, (see pages 63 and 66) the striking an- 
nouncement that the parganahs of Lucknow and Mohanl4I- 
ganj, which have the densest agricultural population, have the 
lowest proportion of manured lands, and that Kiirsi and Dewa, 
which are amongst the lightest peopled parganahs of the 
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district, are pre-eminent in their proportion of manured lands. 
The only explanation consistent 'with the accuracy of the 
return is however not an improbable one, that the manure 
which should go to the land, is in parganahs near the city 
made into cakes and sold. In point of manure therefore 
and irrigation, the cultivation of the metropolitan district 
is not so advanced as it might have been expected to be. 

5. At the same time the district is described as rich in 
many aspects of resource and capabiHty. It is an open level 
plain, " finely wooded in places, very fertile, and in parts very 
highly cultivated." It is only along the banks of" the two 
rivers which intersect it, that the soil is poor, or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the lisar plains which cross it from 
east to west. Excluding the city, it has a rural population 
of 501 to the square mile, and 11 per cent, of the Hindus 
who form the bulk of the agricultural community belong to 
the two valuable classes of Kiirmis and Kdchfs alone, f'page 52 
of the report). 

6. The description of the method of assessment is not 
so complete and clear as the Chief Commissioner would have 
liked to see it. All but one parganah was assessed by one 
otEcer, and the system employed was uniform throughout. 
That system appears to have been this. Mr. Maconochie divid- 
ed village lands into two circles, the manured lands surround- 
ing the village, and the unmaimred lands lying outside of 
these. In manured lands he found the nature of the natu- 
ral soil to vary little, and to be left out of consideration in the 
adjustment of rents. In the outlying fields he found the na- 
tural character of the soil materially affected rents, and the 
" har" or outer circle he divided into 3 classes, domat, 
matydr and bhur, according as the soil was loam, clay, or 
sandy. The manured land and the three classes of unmanured 
land he found to pay rents, which varied, as they were irri- 
gated or unirrigated. When he entered a parganah he " de- 
duced" the actual rent-rates on these various divisions of the 
land by ascertaining from the rent-rolls of the proprietors the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will on fields, which he had classed 
in one or other of his main divisions. The entries on the 
rent-rolls were apparently checked by personal enquiry. There 
were thus deduced or educed rent-rates per each village, 
and from the deduced rent-rates of many villages, there were 
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compiled average rates for the entire parganah. The rent- 
rates of any particular village would not necessarily or indeed 
often coincide exactly with those of the whole parganah. 

7. Besides the lands held by tenants-at-will paying a 
full cash rent, there were in most villages, if not in all, lands 
either held rent-free by the proprietor and his servants, or 
held at a privileged rent by former proprietors, incumbrancers 
or favoured tenants ; and it is stated that in a great part ot 
the district lands are still held on grain rents. 

8. From the specimen of Mr. Maconochie's assessment 
work given at page 12 of the report, it would seem that his 
first course was to apportion into his four divisions of the soil 
irrigated and unirrigated respectively, first the land held at 
full cash rents, second the land held at privileged rents, and 
thirdly the lands held rent-free, or on grain rents. To these 
two last he applied in each division of the soil in which they 
happened to come, first the rent-rates applicable to that divi- 
sion which he had deduced from the rent-roll of the village, 
and secondly the average rent-rates appUcable to that divi- 
sion, which he had constructed for the parganah. 

9. Again Mr. Maconochie found many villages of Luck- 
now cultivated, as elsewhere, partly by resident tenants, part- 
ly by non-resident tenants. The non-resident tenants are in- 
habitants of adjoining villages who cultivate the fields on the 
border, generally the poorest of the village, and who spend 
on them only their surplus labour. The rent-rates of non- 
resident tenants are therefore low. From the rent-roll 
of the village Mr. Maconochie compiled an average rent-rate 
of resident tenants, and another of the non-resident tenants. 
The former he applied to all the rent-free fields of the pro- 
prietor, and seemingly to all the fields rented in kind ; the 
latter he applied to the rent-free lands of the landlords, ser- 
vants, which are commonly poor, and to the fallows. 

1 0. He had thus three guides to the present value of 
his village, by which to examine the statement of admitted 
assets. The value of the checks derived from the rents of 
the individual village depends largely on the breadth of the 
data from which the checks are taken ; and the value of the 
whole system of these checks depends on the accuracy of the 
classification of the fields among the several divisions of the 



Boil, Existing rent-rates are, no doubt, the basts on ■whicb 
an assessment must always be mainly built, but the difficulty 
of applying them in the circumstances of the Lucknow dis- 
trict is very forcibly illustrated in the specimen of Mr. Macono- 
chie's assessment procedure which is given in this report, 
(p 12). In this village the area held by tenants on full cash- 
rates was a very small proportion of the whole, and did not 
yield a fair clue to the rent really payable on the rest. The 
rest consisted chiefly of fields paying rent in kind, and presum- 
ably poorer than the portion, which paid a fixed cash rent. 
The application of the rent- rates of the latter to the former gave 
a rental which was unquestionably far higher than the real 
assets of the village, and thus a revenue which the settlement 
officer dared not impose. 1 1 is true, that from his parganah rates 
he got a clue which brought him nearer the mark, but the exam- 
ple shews the most unsatisfactory portion of Mr. Maconochie's 
system, the want of any separate and clear method of reaching 
the assets of the batai (grain-rented) land which appears to be 
met with in greater or less extent throughout the Lucknow 
district. No statistics are given of the actual area of batai 
•p. XXXV. of the appen- land in the district; and Mr. Macono- 
dii to jour wport. c^jig complains that at least in some 

parts of the district it was fraudulently entered in the pro- 
prietors' rent-rolls.* But Mr. Butts himself asserts that the 
extent of it generally is too appreciable to merit any but care- 
ful treatment,t and it may perhaps be 
"'"'' ■ gathered from statement XI, that about 

one-fifth or one-sixth of the cultivated land is held on grain- 
rents. That statement, which is said to have been compiled 
from the landlords' rent-rolls, shews 309,264 acres rented to 
tenants on cash rents, and 76,901 acres in the hands of the 
landlords, sub-proprietors and others. The total cultivated 
area is 480,275 acres. The balance, or 94,820 acres, is pre- 
sumably to some considerable extent batai land. Sir George 
Couper does not question that these lands did receive careful 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Maconochie, but it was a defect 
in his system that he did not provide the means of giving the 
proof of his careful treatment to others. The sample given in 
the report is, no doubt, a very exaggerated specimen of batai 
-tenure in Lucknow, but it leaves the impression that wher- 
ever rents in kind largely prevail, the assessment was some- 
-what conjectural, and a revising officer is left wholly to trust 
th« shrewdness and judgment of the assessor. It is a mistake 
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to make assessment a mere matter of figures and calculation, 
but it is also an advantage to have their assistance. 

11. The Chief Commissioner finds that in no instance 
did Mr. Maconochie adhere exactly to his assumed rent-rate 
in fixing his assessment, and that the revenue-rates varied 
from the rent-rates more or less in eveir parganah. The 
following table shews these variations. The parganahs are 
arranged in the order of their excellence :^ 





B«nt-raU 
assumed. 


H«T«niid 
rate at half 

assumed 
rent-rate. 


Actual reTd* 
nue-xate. 


Dewi, 


((. 


... 


a*. *•• 


Ba. As.P. 
6 8 


Be. At. P. 
8 4 


Be. As. P. 

2 13 


MohanUIgADJ, 


••( 


••• 


*•• .•• 


6 9 


S 12 


2 12 


Lucknow, ... 


••• 


• •. 


*•* (•• 


6 


8 


2 11 


Mahonii, ... 


*. 


••. 


.*. ».• 


6 10 


2 18 


2 8 


Kunf, 


••• 


... 


... (». 


5 7 


8 11 


2 7 


Kakori, ..« 


••• 


•.• 


•*. .•* 


6 10 


2 18 


2 4 


Bijnour, .•. 


• •• 


•*. 


••* ••• 


5-4 


2 10 


2 4 


Mallihabad, ... 


• •• 


••• 


••• •■• 


4 8 


2 4 


2 2 


Mohan- Auras, 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• • • • 


4 4 


2 2 


2 10 


Kigohan, 


. • * 


••* 


••• ... 


6 


2 8 


2 



The first thing that strikes a reviewer in this table is 
that the rent-rates deduced from the rent-rolls of the proprie- 
tors do not run in the same order as the parganahs were 
found to occupy after mature consideration ; the next that 
there is no regularity in the variation of the actual from the 
deduced revenue-rate. For these variations there may have 
been several reasons. Three reasons are given in the report. 
One, that a parganah contained a deal of grain-rented land, to 
which the average rent-rates of the cash-rented land could 
not fairly be applied; another that there was a large area 
of under-proprietary or sir land, which had also to be lightly 
treated ; a third, that the rise was too heavy, to permit of the 
imposition with safety of a full half-assets jama. The first 



ia the cause assigned for the variation in Nigohan ; the se- 
cond for that in Lucknow ; the third for that in Dewd, three 
of the parganahs in which the variation is most marked. 
Of Kakori, in which the variation is most marked of all, it may 
be remarked that the deduced rent-rates of the table are 
not those of Mr. Capper, the officer who assessed the 
parganah, but rates deduced to complete the returns upon one 
system. 

12. To these causes, however, might be added three 
others ; either that the rent-rates were deduced from incorrect 
rent-rolls or from too narrow a range of villages, or that the 
fielda, furnishing the rates, were incorrectly classified among 
the diiferent divisions of soil. As the revenue-rate imposed 
ia always lower than that given by the deduced rent- rate, the 
first of these causes does not seem to have much afiected the 
deductions. When, however, striking contrast is seen in the 
deduced rent-rates of two parganahs of such equality as Dewd 
and Mohanldlganj, it is difficult to avoid the belief that the 
parganah rate^ were not compiled on so broad or accurate a 
basis as to render them thoroughly trustworthy, and the 
Chief Commissioner cannot, on a careful examination and 
comparison of the deduced rent-rates, avoid the conclusion 
that this is the chief and most general cause of their incon- 
Biatency with the revenue-rates eventually fixed. The idea 
is strengthened by the very interesting and important return, 
which Mr. Butts has given as No. XI., compiled from the 
jamabandis filed after assessment, page. 72 of report. The 
details of this statement are not to be trusted as a check on 
the B.ssessment, for the rent-rolls were apparently accepted 
without actual examination, and it is scarcely probable that 
returns of assets, of which some use might be made in the 
assessment of the revenue, would be given by zamindiirs with 
general truth and accuracy. But there was in ail likelihood 
a general average of fraud and error, and in one broad result 
they give a striking confirmation of Mr. Maconochie's event- 
ual assessment. According to the average of the rents of 
resident tenants, as given by this return, for each parganah, 
the very data sought by Mr, Maconochie for his deduced 
rent-rates, the excellence of the parganahs of the district waa 
with two exceptions precisely that in which they were 
ranged by Mr. Maconochie in his assessment. The order 
IB given below. 
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According to Mr. Maconochie. According to rait-rollf. 



Dew6, 


••• 


Dewd. 


Mohanldlganj, 


••• 


MohanUlganj. 


Lucknow, 


• •• 


Mahond. 


Mahond, 


••• 


Kiirsl. 


Kursi, 


••• 


Lucknow. 


KAkorf, 


• • • 


Nigohan. 
Kdkorl 


Bijnaur, 


••• 


Mallihdbaxl, 


••• 


Bijnaur. 


Mohan- Auras, 


••• 


Malh'hdbad 


Nigohan, 


••• 


Mohan-Auras. 



The rent-rolls place Lucknow somewhat lower in the scale 
than Mr. Maconochie, and Nigohan very much highw. The 
Lucknow parganah is exceptional in its number of special 
holdings, and there is no reason to suspect the justice of Mr. 
Maconochie's assessment. The Nigohan parganah is en- 
tirely owned by two of the six T alukddrs, who for their 
signal services in the mutinies were rewarded by a remission 
of ten per cent from the normal revenue of their estates, 
and this in part explains the present position of the par- 
ganah in the order of revenue rates. The parganah was at 
• Page V. Appendix to assossmeut largely on batai,* but to 
your letter. judge from the post-asscssmeht state- 

ment the grain rents had already given place to a very con- 
siderable extent to cash rents. 

13. The result of his examination of the assessment 
data in Lucknow was to leave the Chief Commissioner in 
considerable uncertainty as to the course to be pursued. 
In the grain-rented lands, as has been seen, there were no 
estimates of the real value of the produce by which the Set- 
tlement Officer might be guided to his assessment, or by 
which a revising authority might be given a clue to the gene- 
ral fairness of that assessment. In the cash-rented lands, 
on the other hand, an elaborate system of checks and aids 
was constructed ; but they were inaccurately compiled ; they 
were no real guide to assessment ; they were put aside, 
wherever they came in collision with the Settlement Officer's 
conclusions from personal inspection of a village ; and the 
practical result is to leave the Government as entirely with- 
out check on the judgment of the assessor in the cash-rented 
as in the grain-rented lands. Mr. Maconochie's system 



professed to furnish the supervising authorities with averageR, 
by which to test his work not only in the whole, but in detail. 
His averages give a test for neither, and the system is simply 
the old one of surrender to the fiat of the assessor. To 
procure, however, tables of accurate averages at this date 
would involve a cost, not only to the State, but, it is Lo be 
feared, to a people already embarrassed, which in the opinion 
of the Chief Commissioner ought not lightly to be incurred. 
The report shews that Mr, Maconochie, an officer of large 
experience, industry and good sense, did not allow himself to 
be misled by his so-called tests, and on all the evidence 
which has come before the Chief Conmiissioner, he believes 
the assessment to be not only moderate on the whole, but 
fairly even in its incidence, 

14. The revenue was collected for some years without 
difficulty, and although in 1871-72, it was paid, as you men- 
tion, with great embarrassment, there was no district in the 
provinceinthat disastrous year which was not put to straits to 
meet the revenue, Theaverage rents of the resident tenants, 
whose rates are the key to the rents of the whole, are on the 
landlords' own shewing Rs. 3-3-0 per acre while the re- 
venue is only 2-7-0. From the average rent- rate of all tenants, 
whether resident or non-resident, Mr. Butts makes a calcula- 
• 1VM98. ^^^^ ^^ ^'""^ assets of the district,* 

^^ which is moderate, inasmuch as taken 

from a basis of three-fifths of the cultivation and from returns 
supplied by the landlords themselves, it is applied half to 
the holdings of proprietors and incuro- 
'^' brances, the *' pick of the villages,"! and 

half to the poorer bnds in batai. By that calculation the 
revenue is Rs. 30,000 less than half assets, and taking into 
consideration the growth of cultivation, which has no doubt 
occurred, and the revenue which has been relinquished on 
grove-lands, culturable waste, and tha saver dues of the 
proprietors, the last often a valuable source of income, there 
w reason to believe that the revenue now fixed is at least half 
ilakh under half assets. 

15. The settlement will be recommended to his ExceK 
Icncy the Governor General in Council for confirmation for 
4 period of thirty years from the date on which it came into 
uperation in each pargnnah. ^^^^^^^1 
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1 6. The settlement, however, will need to be as care- 
fully watched in the future as in the past. The Chief Com- 
missioner has read with concern the account given by Mr. 
Maconochie in the several parganah reports in the appendix to 

your letter of the condition of the Za- 
t pp. II >▼ ▼" »».*> «T minddrs of the district! With scarcely 

xriii xxTii XXX xxxit xlii . « i» t T m ^f 

zifii of appendix. a smglo oxception he describes them as 

in debt and difficulties, or men vrho 
ought to be well off, but are reckless and extravagant ; and 
the register of transfers will need the most careful attention 
of both yourself and the Deputy Commissioner. Where their 
difficulties are due simply to reckless extravagance, no help 
from the State would seem to be of any avail, but there may 
be circumstances which lead to an equitable claim on the 
Government for temporary or permanent reduction of its 
normal demand, and m the officers who are selected for the 
charge of one of the most important districts in Oudh, the 
Chief Commissioner expects a thoughtful regard of the con- 
dition and prospects of the smaller landlords, whose embar- 
rassments come little before the public eye. 

17. The Chief Commissioner acknowledges with plea- 
sure the energy and assiduity with which , Mr. Maconochie 
conducted the assessment. He brougrht to it larjg^e settlement 
experience gained elsewhere, and that experience was satis- 
factorily used to check arithmetical tests, which, however skil- 
ful in their design, were inaccurate and misleading. 

18. To Mr. Butts the officers who will hereafter serve 
in Lucknow are indebted for a detailed and most interestincj 
description of their district. It is not in all points cheering. 
The population is dense, holdings small and rents high. But 
the tenantry of Lucknow have made during the last two years 
a remarkable movement in the resistance ol any excesssive 
demand of rent, and now that the settlement is over, there 
may be a steady increase expected to the construction of the 
wells, which will enhance the profits of both themselves and 
their landlords, and put their agriculture on a more certain 
footing. In this the assistance of the State is perhaps more 
required in Lucknow than in most other districts of the pro- 
vince. The district is to a very large extent a zamindari one. 



and the znniindars arc poor. You have already been int'ormed 
that Government loans for works of agrioultural improvement 
will be liberally given v^herevor thej can be beneficially and 
safely made. 

19. There are passages in the report, in whii^h the Chief 
Commissioner does not agree, but he does not think it neces- 
sary to notice these In detail. I may merely mention, for 
example, the unfavorable impression which Mr. Butt-i describes, 
(page 37), as produced upon him by the villages of Lucknow. 
It is not the irapreasion left on the Chief Commissioner, who 
is himself familiar with a considerable portion of the district. 
Again, Mr. Butts complains, {page 92), that the T'alukdars 
allow their tenants to find the capital for the construction of 
kacha wells. Kacha wells nominally cost from three to six 
rupees, (page G5), the cost to the tenant is as a rule, merely 
his labour, and this disposal of his extra labour stands on the 
same footing as his application of additional manure to hla 
field. Til this investment of bis "capital" he is secured, if by 
nothing else, by the selfish intere.st of the landlord in the 
progress of agricultural improvement, and the construction of 
these wells by the tenants is a practice common to the greater 
part, if not the whole of upper India. 

20. The Chief Commissioner observes with satisfaction 
the considerable number of claims to under-proprietary righU 
thiit were successful in the Settlement Courts, and the extent 
and value of the rights decreed. 

21. The Chief Commissioner must remark in conclusion 
on the very high cost of the SetHement. Even excluding the 
cost of the survey of the city of Lucknow, a special charge, 
it has been the most expensive settlement in the province, 
■with one exception, both in actual amount and in its incidence 
per acre of cultivation. It is true that the number of cases 
preferred in the Settlement Courts has been exceeded in only 
one other district, but it was approached in several others, 
in which the expenses of settlement have been much loss 
heavy. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. WOODBURN, 
Ofrj. Pcrsl Asst. to the Chic/ Commr., Oudk. 
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